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PREFACE. 



IN a work of this nature, which is a selecti )n 
of the hest subjects from the most admired authors ; 
and which is meant as a useful companion for 
the pocket, to b« always ready to refiesh the me^ 
mo< y of the studious, as well as to inform the 
minds of the ignorant — to inculcate virtue, afid 
to enforce every exalted and ennobling piinciple 
that can dignify the mind, and add a geneial lus- 
tre to the lives and manners of men, — the editor 
flatters himself no apology is necessary. 

In regard to the various authors, whose 
thoughts have been made use of in this work, it 
may be said, their general estimation in the litera* 
ry world requires no commendation ; and this 
he trusts, may be admitted as one reason for re* 
commending it to the public. 

The utility of the plan has already beio\ ^<^ 

Taiowledged in works of a sumVaT iia!Kxn««Nq\A!(^ 

bare had some claim to public pa3Ctoi«L%<fc > wAt^ 
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PREFACE. 



IN a work of this nature, which is a selecti )n 
of the best subjects from the most admired authors ; 
and which is meant as a useful companion for 
the pocket, to b« always ready to refiesh the me. 
moiy of the studious, as well as to inform the 
minds of the ignorant — to inculcate virtue, apd 
to enforce every exalted and ennobling piincipie 
that can dignify the mind, and add a genei al lus- 
tre to the lives and manners of men, — ^the editor 
flatten himself no apology is necessary. 

In regard to the various authors, whose 
thoQghts have been made use of in this work, it 
nay be said, their general estimation in the litera* 
17 ^orld requires no commendation ; and this 
he trusts, may be admitted as one reason for re* 
Commending it to the public. 

The utility of the plan has already been ac« 
fawwledged in works of a similar nature, which. 
.na?e bad some claim to pubUc paJLTOti8k^<t\ ^xA^ii* 



i\ I^REFACE. 

may be thought no disparagement to the 
hope at least, this ^dll not be inferior. 

If we examine the multiplicity of volume 
are daily teeming from the press, we ma} 
without going too far in our opinion, tha 
few, on the score of utility, can stand in co; 
tion with such as these. 

It is true, the works of great men need in 
tb t^cotnmend theih ; but it is equally true, 
in re^Mto utility, are partial and limited. T 
dtruse and intHeate stitoctes,— philosophic 
itlletaphysicB] strictintb, when given as al 
imbfetts for i^tady, clin affect only a few ; 
|ibliticiil Writmgft in geheral> which freq 
tteUd moi^ to ihflame and per)[>YeX the 
thkn to corltfM aAd infofih It, can have bu 
( to ptead, in behalf of dieir \itiKty, ^th this i 

taking. In a word, it is designed to awak^ 
i'ecoltfectidn'^som^e-^to open the utideilata 
<lif offti^ft^s-^lhd tb inriKit all tfVat htivt tht lea: 
tistil/iohs id thfeloVe ^f good sensts, lor whate 
tMAf^oi^ble, Tltt^ous,tM^3Cdelleht, boils p«i 

It is imtitt^eal^fy to assign any rlekson Ic 
title of this publication. Tfkt nature tlf I 
lecti^in teidBy enoti^h sugjgiest^d Xhe ide 
N'bsfiGAY, V^dh i* tortposed ttf k vanidty ol 
^i '6f drffex^VVt scent!9 knd Aiyfercnt \i\jL&. 
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PREFACE. V 

Shoald the public approve of this compilation, 
it is our intention to proceed to another vo- 
lume or more, into which will be selected the 
beauties of Poetry, and every interesting and 
amusing fugitive production. 

We shall conclude this short Preface, with re- 
minding the readers of a remark of Dr. John- 
son: 

« He ia by no means to he. accounted useless and 
'< idlef who has stored h»^ ndnd toith acquired knoW' 
« ledge f and can detail Hoccanonally to others, who 
« have less leisure or weaker abilities.'* 
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On the Vse of our Faoiilties. 



PaOM 8ESQ, 



U. 



. A^PtriMir imni, who, vnenafelUMiKd'liy valgnt mrts, 
nUKrOf litmkeir, lifo titne, UM|<brtAiie, 'ip«iidtflihrtiinein tnak- 
i% himkeir wlier, and Ms fiircune in moldtig -otheniCdnd iSaere- 
DMUHiiaelf) Mppkr: l»iM», -<t the v4n ibid mMteMWaOiiig «te 
'Aetfni^«indMlfig'flMiiltiM'<ir'ihe«iil, tMbteliiiiMelf not ooto- 
')4ete, tillUs imieMttMUiig%e^heattifled with the vaIdMe!f»nii- 
tOfe^ffuMfwUdge, n well-it his wilTenrldiM wi<ii'e«ery virtiw, 
"irtiofaii fiiMldMd Unweir With all the «dvui6iges to ivSab soli- 
'ttBe, ted>«tdh«n coliwiMlion ; when itfrioiit, not sollto; aitd 
'^'HieareheeflM.-tioCindiMwetly'tpiy; Ms^irihition^tiotto head- 
liiftedftralSUK glU^or grettMss, hat tobe heldv«d'fbr the gentle 
M4«ih«rMitfe^hisWisdonMuidgoodkien. The greatest minister 
VTiMe llta'iibt tlioi% hofebidss fo db in m tmhHc eatiaeity than' he, 
*>a'ilB i 5 fale m y » *>n the iMyflnd in the mired and «d\\«««» 
Vlift. ISteli' in hi* jirivAte walks,- evny eAi«(-<bdM(.\« viiKMtf^ 



On Study. 

PROM THE SAME 

wed oot he beh.l<l,» ,„ i,f„ , ^. 

"Iff their time in aenilonffi. j. 
*»Po» of ,, JO,, a, they pie,«. „ i, "^ 

P^."- .taritr: the.efo„ u», „., 4„ 
:T?,^""'*~"^«»"y.«d folly. 

**"«*" ««« the poor: onlv ^ 
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K eaperciiet, tnd the most iinproTing em^loyninit^ the pll^ 
t of truth, the practice of virtue, the ferrioe of Ood who gir- 
. tiiem all thingi richly to eojoy ; in abort, the doing and hekig 
ay tUngthM is commeiidablei though nodiiiig iner^ in cvdev 
be comiBCDded. That lime which odkers must employ in till- 
; the ground fwhidi often deceives tiieir expectation) with the 
eat 6t their brow, they may lay «at in cultivating^ the mind, a 
I always gnrtelhl to the care of the tiller<-The sum of wfaiit I 
aid say, is this: that tiioittgh you are not eirtifined to any ipar- 
ular cal&ig, yet yoo have a generaloAe; wh^ch is to watdi 
*r your heart, and to improve ydor htiad ; to make yoontdf 
Mter of all those aecompUilnnentt'" an enUu^ed oompass of 
MgfaCitiiM Bowing humanity aUd generorfty, i»hldi ane neees* 
if to I j c taJ Bi te a giteat ftitune j and df an ftote petftctiobi, viZk 
(deration, humility, and tempteianee, whi6h areueeesMtfy to 
ar a smtflooe patiently; hut evpecitfly ft il ^txt duty to ae> 
tve^taAefttrthoie^IeaniKt, Mif^dch, aAar they afe tasted, go 
' fligltteaMy, and Aeavte hdAnd them a fMefcd ttatl dc3igfalihl 
vor on the Miid* 



The Impo:ii;alice of Time, land the 
proper Methods of spending it* 

FROH THE SPECTATOR. 

We ali of us oomphin of the shortness of time, saith ^i^eneca, 
id yet Wve more than we Iumw what to do with* 'Our lives, 
fsihe, a^ spent either in doing nothii^ at all, or doing nothing 
the pifrpoae, or in dmng nothing that we ought to ilOi We are 
ways ccimplaining our days are few, and acting as thoo^ 
ere woi^ be no ehd of them. tWt wAAe |{\n\QM»[^\M^»r 
bed oar ineoawtatej with oHm^vet Vn ibl% igns^^^'^^^^^ ^ 



1^ — —» *Mwi HI make 

IWitwm wwid be eoBttwed to loK 
'!'"^'«^i» the P<«u« Which 
«««• "idi . rerolution of time. 1 

»*jch we would 6i.h^, 
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The first is llie exereise of virtue, in die most geneml leeqits- 
tion of the word. That puticufaur seheme wUdi comprtbaids 
,tbe sodal lirtiaes, may give eraployment to the uKNt industrioiu 
temper, and find a man booness more than tbe most aetive station 
of life. To advise the ignorant, rdievr tlie needy, eomfiHrt tiw 
afilieted, are duties diat fiill in our way almost every day of oar 
lives. Amanhasfreq[iientq>portimitiesofmitigatiiqfdieficree- 
ness of a party ; of doing justiee to tlie character of a deserving 
man ; ot softmiiHS the envious, quieting the aiq;ry, and rectifying 
tiie prf^ieed ; -wtiiA are all of them employments iniiable to a 
reasonable nature, and brii^ great satisfaction to the person who 
can busy himself in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find employment for 

those retired hours in which we are altogether left to ourselves, and 

destitute of company and conversation : I mean that intereottne 

ind coramonication whidi every reasonable creature ought to 

naintain with the great Author of his being. Tbe man who 

ves under an habitual sense of the divine presence, keeps up a 

npetnal cheerfulnes* of temper, and enjoj'S every mmnent the 

tisfiiction of thinking himself in company with his dearest and 

itof friends. The time never lies heavy upon him : it is im< 

aible fur him to be alone. His thoughts and passions are the 

It busied at sudi hours when those of other men are the most 

ctive. He no sooner steps out of the world but his heart 

IS with devotion, swells with hope, and triumjrfis in the eon- 

isness of that p r esence, which every where surrounds him ; or, 

e contrary, poors out its fears, its sorrows, itsappn^iensions, 

*. great Supporter of its existence* 

ive here only considered the necesnty of a man's being \ir- 

that he may have something to do ; but if we consider fur* 

hat tbe exercise of virtue is not only an amusement for the 

- lasts, but diat its influence extends to those parts of owt 

ce which lie beyond the grave, and thai out w\wAe «\«tTs^ 

€ its color from those hours which t^c Vcw cwv^jVs^ va. 



for it, in iu relaxitiona* 

The next method therefore tbtt I would p 
time, should be useful and innocent dirersioc 
think it is below reuonahle taeatures to be a 
in sudi diversions as are merely innocent, ai 
to reeomroend them. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agrc 
venation of a weltchosen friend. There is i 
life that is any way compaiable to the eojo] 
and virtuous friend. It eases and unloads t 
improves the understanding, engenders thouj 
animates virtue and good resolution, sootbei 
nans, and finds ratployment fur most of the i 

Next to sueh an intimacy with a particula 
endeavor after a more genend conversation 
pahte of edifying and entertaining those with \ 
which are qualities hat seldom ko asunder* 
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Opportunities lost cannot be recalled. 

FRQM TOTTIE, 

Let not any oae vainly imai^iie, that the time and Taluable op* 
portni^Uei which are now knt, can hereafter be recalled at will ; 
or that he who has run oat hit yonthftd cbys in diisipation and 
pleaaare, will have it in Us power to stop when he i^eases, and 
make a wiser use of his riper years* Yef tUs is too generally the 
fidfaidons hope that flatters ^he youth in his sensoal indalgenoes, 
and leads hira intenrtbiy oo in the treacheroiis ways of viee, till 
it is now too lale to return. There are few, who at one pHnge so 
totally immoge in pleasures, as to drown at oooe all power of 
reason and flonscience: they promise themsdves, that they can in- 
dulge th^ appetites to such a poiat only,andean diedc and turn 
them back when they have run their allotted nee* Idonotindeed 
say that there never have been persons in whom the strooi; fti^ 
nient of youthful lusts may have happily s ubs ided, and who may 
have iMTought forth fruits of aroendrocnt, and displayed many 
cminoit virtues* God forbid! that even the most licentious vices 
of youth should be abscrfutely incorrigible. But I may venture to 
afilrm that the instances in this case have been so rare, that it is 
very dai^;ero*Js for any one to trust to the experiment, upon a pre* 
sumption that he shall add to the number. 

The only sure way to make any proficiency ina virtuous lile, is 
to set out in it by times* It is then when our inclinations are 
trained up in Uie way that they should lead us,* that custom soon 
makes the best habits the most agreeable; the ways ofwisdombe* 
tome the vrays of pleasantness, and every step we advance^ they 
grow more easy and more deligbtfaL But, on the contrary, when 
vicious, headstrong ai^etites are to be redaimed, and invetenrte 
liabits to be corrected, what security can we give oatiekvet«iaM>.ii« 
ahall have either indioatiQo, resolution, otr power, to itte^ vnB^ 

font back, uidrBeowBr tbe right way from wUdi ¥re\»Ne snX^ssEq 

J3 



«oosider their ways 1 and no lime can be m 
these solemn seaions of recollection an 
should particularly dispose than to seriousi 
would then diwofcr, that though diey an 
and supinely down the smooth stream oi' 
torrent will grow too violent to be stemme 
and dash them upon rocks, or sink them 
therefore the part of prudence to stop shoi 
to divert their course into a diffeient chan 
obstructions and difficulties they may lat 
every day become more practicable and ] 
suredly carry them to a serene and secure i 



The Beginnings of Evil t 
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them ; and unaMrakened by remone, the sinner proceeds in his 
course, till he wax bold in ffuilt, and become ripe for ruin : for, 
by gradual and latent step», the destruction of our virtue advanc- 
es. Did the evil unveil itself at the beginning; did the stonn 
which is to ovnthxow our peace, discover, as it rose, all its horron^ 
precautions would more frequently be taken against it* But we are 
in^ierceptibly betrayed ; and from one licentious attachment, one 
criminal passion, are, by a train of consequences, drawn <mi to 
anotber,*ill the government of our minds is irrecoverably lost The 
enticing and the odious pasnoos are, in this respect, similar in 
their process; and, though by different roads, conduct at hut to 
(he sanw issue* 



On the Deity. 

FROM THE SPECTATOR. 

I was yesterday, about sunset, walking in the open fields, titt 
Ac night insennbly fi:ll upoa me. I at first amused myself with 
all the ridmesi and variety of colors which appeared in the wert- 
cm parts of heaven : in proportion as they fiided away and went 
«ut, several stars and ^aneu appeared one after another, till the 
whole firmament was in a glow. The blueness of the setber was 
exceedingly heightened and oilivened by the season of iht year, 
and the rays of all those luminaries that passed through it. The 
gatosy appeared in iu most beautiful white. To complete the 
aeene, the full moon rose at length in that clouded majesty which 
f ^ Ifilfeoo takes nodoe of, and opened to the eye a new picture of na* 
tore, which was mofc finely shaded, and disposed among softer 
fights than that which the sun had befi>re discovered, to ^ou 

As I was uaveying the moon walking in bee \k\^\xc!ia««n 
tKluij^Aerprogresi among the cunsteliatiom, a tSM»iig|tit.«x«MK' 
a«5» wAicft / bcUeve very often perplexes axwi diaUM\» wwssx «& 
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If we eootider him in Ms omnipretenee : hit being pi 
through, Mtnatet, and rapports the whole frame of nat 
Hisereation, and every part of it. is full of him. There is notl 
he has BMde, that is either so distant, so little, or soineonsider 
whiehhedoesnocesKOtiailyinhahit. Ks sohstanee is within 
substanee of every heing, whether material or immateria), an 
intimately present to it as that being is to itself. It would b 
imperfbetioB in him, were he able to move out of one pbee 
another, or todraw himceir from any thing he has ereated, or f 
any partof that qiaee which he diflfused and spread abroad to 
nity. In short, to speak of him in the famguage of the old p] 
loidiers, he is a being whose oentre is every where^ and his 
eunifinenee no where. 

In the second phrae, he n omniscient as wdl as omnipres 
His omiriselenee indeed necessarily and naturally flows from 
•mt^presenee. He cannot but be conscious of every motion 
arises in the whole material worid, which he thus essentially 
vades ; and dt every thought that is stirring in the inteliec 
world, to every part of wbidi he is thus intimately united. 

Were the soul separate fnm the body, and with one giant 
thought diould start beyond the bounds of the creation, shou] 
fbr millions of years continue its progress through infinite s| 
with the same activity, it would still find itself witliin the 
brace of its Creator, and encorapaned round with the immei 
•f the Godhdid. While we are in the body, he is not less pee 
with us, because he is concealed from us. ** Oh that I ki 
where I might find Mm ! (says Job.) BdwU I go forward, b« 
fanot there; and badcward, hot I cannot perceive Mm: an 
left hand, where he does work, but I cannot bdwld Mm : he 
eth himself on the right hand that I cannot see Mm.* In si 
reason, as well as revelation, asrares us, diat he cannot be ah 
from us, notwidistan^Uiq: be is undiscovered by us. 

In tMs comUemtion of God Almighty's omnipr e s e n c e and 
>>^Nr^maev etinj aoeomlbrtaMe Aooght vfltnVdKs. ItetaasM 
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jir they are not r^arded by him. He is privy to all their 

^hti, and to that anxiety of heart in particular} which is apt 

ttwMtb tbem on this occasion; for, as it is impossible he 

iodd overlook any oi his creatures; so we may be cimfident that 

he rq^ntds, with an eye of mercy, those who endeavor to reoon^ 

nend themselret to his notice, and, in unfeigned humility of 

heart, think themselves unworthy that he should be mindful of 

th^nu 



On Piety and Virtue. 

FROM THE SAME. 

• 

hk one of yoor late papers, you had occasion to consider the 
alaquity of the Godhead, and at the same time to shew, that as he 
is present to every thing, he cannot but be attentive to every 
iSAag, and privy to all the modes and parts of its existence : or, in 
other words, that his omniscience and omnipresence ai'C oo-exist' 
ent, and run together through the whole infinitude of space. 
This consideration might furnish us with many incentives to de- 
votion, and motives to morality; but as this subject has been 
handled by several excellent writers, I shall consider it in a light 
which I have not seen it pbioed by others. 

First, How disconsohiteis the condition of an intdlectual being, 
who isthas present with his Maker, but at the same time receives 
■o extraonlinary benefit or advantage from this his presence ? 

Secondly, How depknaUe is the condition of an intellectual 
being, who feels no other efkcu from this his presence, but such 
as pmoeed ihm divine wrath and indignation ! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that intellectual being, 
who is sensible of his Maker*8 presence, from the Kccel cfiK!CX\ ^ 
kis menj and hviag kindness ! 
f^!^ B9W diaeomohits is the eQadV^OQ ^ wi Vsi\KSfi«(i^»n3^^^^ 



alities. The ieveral instincts, in tbe brute creauun 
i operate and work towards the several ends whidi 
leto them, by this divine energy. Man, only who doe 
ite with his holy spirit, and is unattentive to his preat 
I none of these advantage* from it, which are perf6 
nature, and necessary to his weli4>eing. Tbe divinit 
iva, and in him, and every where about him, but of n 
e to him. It is the same thing to a man without reli; 
lere were no God in the world. It is indeed impossibi 
nite Being to remove himself from any of his creat 
ough he cannot withdraw his essence from us, wliieh % 
an imperfection in him, he can withdraw from us al 
aA consolations of it. His presence may perhaps be ne 
iiipport us in our existence ; but he may leave this our 
o itself, with regard to its happiness or misery. For, i 
, he may east us away from his presence, and take hi 
from us. This single consideration, one would thinl 
- «t»*>n nur hearts to all tlioie infusions of ji 



■ -.!.» 
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wtnt he laffen tnm him 1 He is ai eMendally present in hdl 
in heaven ; but the inhabitants of those accursed phices be- 
d hira ODiy in his wrath, and shrink within the flames to con* 
J themselves fbom him* It is not in the power of imagine* 
A to conceive the fearful eflK^cts of Omnipotence incensed. 
3ut I shall onl} consider' the wretchedness of an intellectcal 
ngr« who, in this life, lies under the displeasure of him, that 
Ul times, and in all places, is intimately united with hira. He 
ible to disquiet the soul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can 
der any of the greatest comforts of life from refi^eshing us, 
I give an edge to every one of its slightest calamities. Who 
n can bear the thought os being an out'Cast from his presence, 
t is, fnMn the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its temurs ? 
w pothetie is that expostulation of Job^ 'when for the real trial 
iits patience, he was made to look upon himsrif in thhideplora* 
condition ! *' Why hast thou set me as a mark against thee 
that I am become a boiden to myself?" But, Thirdly, how 
ppy is the condition of that intellectual being, who is sensible 
his Maher*s presoice from the secret dfectsof his m^rcjr and 
ing kindncM ! 

rhe Messed in heaven bdioU him face to face, that is, are a9 
MiUe of his presence as we are of the presence of any pers(» 
lom we look upon with our eyes. There is donfatlessa faculty 
spirits, by which they apprehend (Hie another, as our senses do 
ilerial objects ; and there is no question but our souls, whoi they 
i disembodied, or ptoccd in glorified bodies, will, by this facul- 
in whatever part <^ space they reside^ be always sensible of 
i divine presoMe. We, who have this veil of flesh standing 
[ween us and the world of spirits, must be ctrntent to know the 
rit of God is present with us, by the effects which he pradue- 
kin us. Our outward senses are too gross to apprehend him ; 
may however ta^te and see bow gradoos he U, b^ Ioa YoAnniMfe 
on oormnxb^ by those virtnoua thoo|gtil& NvYiV^'Vift vsnd»!G» 
u^ by tho$e aeeret oomibrts and TefraauiDe&u NoVsa^^ft «»^ 



omunicatMn between xmm wm m> «««*» 
lie creation frowns upon bim, and all nature look* bl 
m, he has hu lig^t and support within him, that arei 
.* his mind, and bear him up in the midst of all those 
ich encompass him. He knows that his helper is at hi 
ilways nearer to him than any thing else can be, whie 
' of annoying or terrifying him. In the midst of ealu 
>ropt, he attends to that Being who whispers better tb 
his soul, and whom he looks upon as his defender, hisg 
i lifter-up of his head. In his deepest solitude au 
It, be knows that he is in company with the gieata 
; and perceives within himself sodi real sensations o 
DC, as are more d(:Ughtful than any thing that can be 
(1 the conversation of his creatures. Even in the hoc 
lie considers the pains of his dissolution to be nothing 
i breaking down of that partition which stands betwii 
Ml the sight of that being who is always present with 
about to manifest itself to him in fulness of Joy. 
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iBBSi wb» watches and observes both good and evil men, and will 
treat as after the nine manna: that we treat him." But I diaH 
witclude thi^^iseoune with those ra6re emphatical wmds in di- 
vine revelation ; ** If a man love me, he will keep my words; 
and my Father will love him, and we will eome unto him, and 
■aaka oar abode with hinu^' 



On the Belief of God. 

FROM GILPIN. 

We prove the being of a God, first, from the creatimi dt tbfe 
worMU 

The world must have been produced either by derign, or by 
chance. No other mode of origin can be supposed. Let us see 
then with which of these characters it is impressed. 

The characteristic of the works (^design, is a relatimiof parts^ 
in <wder to produce an end— The characteristic of the works of 
dianee is just the reverse^— When we see stones, answering eadk 
Mher, laid in the form of a regular building, we immediately say, 
diey were pnt together by design : but when we see them throws 
about in a disorderly heap, we say as confidently, they have ben 
thfown so by chance. 

Now, in the world, and all its appendages, theie is plainly 
diis appearance of design. One port relates to another' ; and the 
whole together produces an end. The sun, for instance, is eon* 
nectcd with the earth, by warming it into a proper heat, for the 
production of its fruits; and furnishing it with rain and dew. 
The earth again is connected with all the ve^ietables which it 
produces, by providing them with proper soils and juices foe 
iheir nourisliment. Tliese again are coinvecXieii^ 'wV\k vsdonaAa 
ly tapplyiog them with food. And the NiiYwAe Xja|!??3a!W \jwAj 
atbegveatend of sustaining the Uve»<^ VaB!aTiwi*i\fc ««*X3W 



*b«eoooU«Tphn.couHU™™"" 
*« cta^cen ofd^p.. ^'^'^ 

"'^™"'^-'«"»« betas rfli^ 
tte part, of .beeanh deli»e,ttd „p» 

chan^intil:^ ^. that near 600 
««wnge in the order ami !■•«». 
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MOOBd, it can scaree be tuppoied that all mankiml, in diflisiem 
|iarts of the world, sboald agpree in the belief of a thing, which 
never existed. Fw though doubu have arisen conoeming this 
genenl belief^ yet it h now pretty well ascertained, from the 
aeoonnts of travellers, that no nation hath been yet discovered, 
among whom some traces of religious worship have not been 
Iband. 

Be it sok says the objector; >-et still we find single persons, evoi 
in civilized coontries, and some of them men of enlarged capa* 
cities, who have not mily had their doubu on this subject, bat 
have proclaimed aloud their disbelief of a divine being. 

We answer, that it is more than probable, no roan*s infidelity 
on thia head was ever thoroughly settled. Bad men rather en> 
deavor to convince themseK'es, than are really convincediP- 
But even on a supposition, that a few such persons could be 
lound, what is their testimony against so great a majority as 
the rest of mankind ? Tlie light of the sun is universally ae* 
knowledged, though it happens that, now and then, a man may 
bebUnd. 

But since, it seems, there are difiicuIUes in supposing a divine 
creator and pr ese rv er of the world, what system of things does 
the atheist suppose attended] with fewer ? He sees the world pro- 
duced before him. He sees it hath been created ; and is preserr* 
cd. Some account of this matter must be given. If ours dis- 
please Mm ; let us have his. 

The expeviment hatli been tried. We have had many atheistic 
eal creeds: none of which hath stood the test of being handed 
down with any degree of credit into future times. 

The atheist's great argument indeed against a Deity,^ is level- 
led at the apparent injustice of his government. It was an ob- 
jection of ancient date ; and might have hnd its weight in hea- 
dien timet i but it is one of the blessings, wliich attends Christiani- 
ty, that it satisfies all our doubts on this head ; aiA ^xe» m» « 
maioaaJ mndeagy solution of this poignant o\>^ec\\Qin. N<rV\«X' 
we obmrve mo iuaceurate distribution of the \\iiBSa ^ ^^D^ '^'^^ 



nenof a splendid sution, but of a peaceful mr 
miiery of low circum«taiice», but of a guilty 
thiiiK* of this world are not, in tlieir own nature 
with happiness or misery. Attended sometimes 
times by the other, they are merely the means o 
it tempted with riches, another with poverty; 
neither an elevated, nor a depressed situation, as 
pletion of his will. 

Besides, if worldly prosperity even was the ii 
favor, yet good men may have failing^ and imp 
about them to deserve misfortune ; and bad n 
may deserve success. Why should imprudenc 
with virtue, partake of its reward? Orthegenei 
in the punishment, thou|;h connected with vice 
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is* telb us, that ** the emperor Claodios drove all the 
Rome, who, at the instigation of one Christ, Mere 
jr making disturbances.** 

^, speaking of the persecntioD of christians, tells us, 
author of that name was Clirist, who was put to death 
i Pilate, in the reign lif Tiberius." 
testimony is more large. It is contained in a letteri 
the emperor Trajan, desiring his instructions with re- 
ristians. He blames their obstinacy in refusing to sae- 
e Roman deities— but from their own confession can 
ling, but that they assemble, on a certain day before 
bat tbey paid divine honors tu Christ as a God— that 
themselves by a sacrament not to steal, not to commit 
xur to deceive— and that, after the performance of these 
join in one common meal. Nay, he examined, he says, 
m by torture : yet still he finds nothing obnoxious in 
iviour, except their absurd superstitions. He thinks, 
he matter should be enquired into; for Christianity had 
digion into great disuse. The markets were crowded 
OS ; and scarce a purchaser came near them* 
riters afford us sufficient testimony, that Jesus Christ 
e time we assert; tnd that he was the author of a new 
They had opportunities oi being well informed; could 
terest in fiilsifying ; were no converts to the new sect ; 
if Christ, only as they would of any singular person, 
' had occasion to mention. The testimony tfaoefore is 

ow proceed a step farther, and examine the scripture 
f Christ, which proves not only his existence; but that 
ord, or the Mesnah— and not only that he was the author 
fligion ; but that his religion is true, 
the eye>witnesses of the gospel mirastet^ '<M«te TQ«Gf<| 
a, a$ well aM unlearned. The fortoiex ^lad oi^v^nvassciVi 

Claud, Ceas. t Lib. 15. % "UX^. *»* 



TUB SOSEG^^- ^ce«»tf»""' 

„ fat in P"^ ^,rf to «««* "• „, upon *'» <*" 

:^ < •*,CS:tn-»i*'»";^;ir.P»»«"f 

^ them a *" ^^, as they did. "^ 
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nrj pamoi who wu in the proooi of dmei to make bis 
i in the worid. The mariu are peculiar, and ten nei- 
taken nor minppUed. ** He wai to be bom of a virgin 
turn the heartt of the dinbedient to the wi«lom of the 
^ dignified with the eharaeter of a prinee, be was to be 
NMrrowt, and acquainted with grief— though dettribed 
loot sin, he was to he nambered with trmsgieaors 
and his fiaet were to be pierced— he was to be made an 
' sin— and was never to see corruption.''— These prophe- 
lUisbcd many hundred years before the birth of cairist I 
en all along in the hands not only of the Jews, but of 
letters. The OU Testament had been early translated 
eek language; and received into the p<ditest Ubtaries 
nes. 

se ideta, let us open the New Testament, and it is ob> 
10 picture can be more like its original, than these 
of Christ in one Testament, are to the history in the 
e we see that extraordinary virgin-birth unravelled.^ 
! a life spent in turning the hearts of the disAiedient 
Mn of the Just— Here we find the prince of his people, 
arrows, and acquainted with grief. Here we see tlie 
^hteousness numbered with transgressoilh- we see his 
is feet pierced— we see him made an offering for sin- 
realized that extraordinary idea of death without cor* 

hecy of the disperaon of the Jewish nation is also very 

ng attributed by Bfoses to tlie patriarch Jacab. ** The 

I not depart from Jodah until Shiloli come." What- 

i the precise meaning of the word * seeptre' in the ori' 

though it may not perhaps pn^eily signify that idem 

rer which it conveys to our ears ; yet it certainly means 

of authority, that implies a formed and settled gov- 

.nd as to the word * Shiloh,' all eommentators, Jewidi 

iristian, explain it to mean the Messiah* 'Htt noofc 

the prophecy it plainly this*, \biX i^ )«<«% ^to^itdL 
C Z 



"O erucfied « a common makfector, we, 
wh«hth„ religion wa,u«he„j in^tie „ 
«« ««sunce which it had to bo««. i 
^t oppo«d the «rong« prejudice^ «c 

ffwitat pnnc«, made iti way in a few yea. 
ner, through the whote Roman empire. Tl 
prophecy, in opposition to all human calcuUi 
The lewt of aU «ed. became a .pteadini 
~^«aWid«,. which could not be de^roy! 



On the Belief of the Hol, 

PROM THE SAME. 
We belipro. {*a««i.<M. 2- cc .« ^ . 
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it directed the apostks, and enabled them to propagate the g09> 
pel— and that it will assist all good men in the consdeutiolu dis- 
charge of a pious life 

The Scripture doctrine, with regard to the assistance we receive 
from the Holy Spirit of God, (which is the most essential part of 
this article) is briefly this t 

Oar best endeavors are insoffldent. We are unprofitable ter- 
Tsnts. after all; and cannot please God, unless sanctified and 9X- 
dited by bis Holy Spirits—At the same time, we are assured of 
this asristance, if we strive to obtain it by fervent prayer and a 
pions life* If we trust in ourselves, we shall surely fail. If we 
pretend to trust in God, without doing all we can ourselves, we 
sball fail likewise. And if we continue obstinate in our perverseness, 
we may at length totally incapacitate ourselves from being the 
temples of the Holy Ghost.r— The Spirit of God co-operates then 
with the endeavors of man. Our endeavors are necessary to ol^ 
tain God's assistance : and the more earnestly these endeavors are 
exerted, the measure of this grace will oi' course be greater. 

But, on the other hand, if these endeavors lang^sh, the assistance 
of Heaven will lessen in proportion ; and if we behave with obsti- 
nate perverseness it will by degrees wholly fail. It will not al- 
ways strive with man ; but will leave him a melancholy prey to 
his own vicious inclinations. 

As to the manner in which this spiritual assistance is conve}'ed, 
we make no enquiry. We can as little comprehend it, as we can 
die action of our souls upon our bodies. We are sensible that our 
souls do act upon our bodies; and it is a belief equally consonant 
to reason, that the divine influence may act upon our souls. 
The advocate for natural religion need not be reminded, that 
among the heathens a divine influence was a received opinion* 
The priests of every oracle were supposed to be inspired by their 
gods ; and the heroes of antiquity were universally believed ta 
act under the influence oftk supernatural asnstan^ce *. Vs "MVvvt^Xx 
WM0eoneeired the/ performed actions beyond \wmvwi yo^ex*- 
7»/# sbewM, Mt teattf that then ii nothins in t\ii% dncixvaa ^ts^N 



on in caset of real ttrets ; and these are able to 
wortt emergencies , and to bear ui op under tfa 
chances to which our life is suhject* 

Consider then what virtue the very first princi 
has, and how wonderfully it is conducive to tt 
there is a God, a powerful, a wise, and good B 
made the world, and cout inues to govern it ;~by ^ 
all things arc designed— and by whose providence 
conducted to bring about the greatest and best end: 
ful and pensive wretch that was giving way to h 
and mournfully sinking undei) them, the moraen 
coiues in to his aid, hushes all his complaints— a 
comfort to his soul,—** it is the Lord, let him do 
him good. Witliout his direction, I know tha* nc 
me,— without his permission that no power can hu 
possible a Being so wise should mistake my happ 
Being so good should contradict it. If he has de 
or other advantages— perhaps he foresees the grat' 
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tbonghts from this world, and fix them upon another— anotber, a 
better world beyond this!** This thought opens a new fact> oi hope 
and eorsolation to the unfortunate :— and, as the persuasion of a 
Ptovidenee, reconolet him to the evils he has suffirred.— this pro^ 
peet of a future life gives him strength to despise them, and es* 
mm the Ught afflictions of this fife, as they are, not worthy to be 
coBfaied to what is reserved for him hereafter. 



On Happiness. 

BY HARRIS, 

AU men pmmie good, and would be happy, if tbey knew how * 

lot happy for minutes, and miserable for hours ; but happy, if 

poMible, thronj^ every part of their existence. Either, therefore, 

there is a good of this steady, durable kind, or there is none. If 

none, ihen all good must be trannent and uncertain ; and if so, 

an object of the kiwest value, which can little deserxe our atten- 

tioB or enquiry. But if there be a better good, such a good as we 

ne seeking ; fike every other thing, it must be derived from 

nme cause ; and that cause must be either external, internal, or 

■died ; in as mudi as, except these three, there is no other pos* 

dUe. Now a steady, durable good cannot be derived from an 

csteraal cause ; by reason, all derived from externals must fiuctu- 

tle as they fluctuate. By the same role, not from a mixture of 

the two ; because the part which is externa] will proportionably 

destroy its essence. What then remains but the cause internal; 

the very cause which we have supposed, when we place the Sov- 

iRign Good in Mind— in Rectitude of Conduct? 



results from I 
a brautiful prospect of nature, I re( 
the hand of God in the midst of an 
sun, moon, and stars, the fruits also 
perpetually changing their positions 
elegant entertainment to die understa 

Thundt'r and lightning, rain and ha 
glariner comet, are decorations of thii 
mble hemisphere studded with spai^k 
the glorious gildings, and the rich coloi 
M so many successive scenes. 

IVhen I consider things in this light, i 
piety to hare no attention to the course 
lutions of the heavenly bodies. To be 
menee that are placed within our view, a 
faculties, and display the wisdom and p< 
affront to Providence of the same kind I 
to make such a simile) as it wouk) be to • 
without »"J**^*-^ 
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template It.** Yes, yoacat and drink, and nm abowt vpon 
at is, yoa enjoy as a brate ; but to enjoy as a rational be- 
to know it, to be wnsiUe of its greatness and beauty, to be 
ted with its harmony, and by these reflectitms, to obtain 
otiments of die Almighty mind that framed it. 
! man who, unembarrassed with vulgar eares, leisurely at* 
to the flax of things in heaven and things in earth, and ol^ 
the laws by which they are governed, hath seeund to hin^ 
I easy and oimvenient seat, where he b^olds with pleasure 
It passes on the stage of natuee, while those about him are, 
fiut asleep, and others struggling fbr the Mghest plaees, or 
ig their eyes fmn the entertainment prepared by Provi- 
, to phiy at push-pin with one another. 
Jiin this ample circiimferenee of the worid, the glorioos 
that are hung on high, the meteors in the middle region, 
irious livery of the earth, and the profusion of good things 
istinguish the seasons, yield a procpeet which annihijate« 
iman grandeur* 



d Planetary and Terrestrial Worlds 
comparatively considered. 

FROM THE SPECTATOR* 

us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the most 
live orb that our eyes can any where behold : it is also cloih- 
Ji verdure, distinguidied by trees, aud adorned with vaiiety 
lutiful decorations ; whereas to a spc-ctator placed on oiie of 
lanets, it wears an uaifurm aspect, looks all luminous, end 
rger than a spot. To beings who stilt dwell at gfrcater dis* 
I it entirely disappears. That which we caW aWemax^V^ i^<& 
m and evenlDg star, as iii' one part of t\ie ox\j\X li^^ft rAe^ 
r/i}cAepivcentioo of night, li^thc other uikwnVaasAaiSt** 



•receive their light from the distribution of hi 
their ooiuiort from hii benign ageocy. 

The imi, which «e«an* to perform its daily 
ricy, it in thii reipect, fixed and immoveable ; 
of hwven, about which the glubu we inhabit, i 
cious orbs wheel their itated ooiuses. The sur 
■raaUer than the dial it illuminates, isabuiidai 
whole earth, on which so many lofty mound 
Tast oceans roll. A line extending from side 
centre of that resplendent orh, would measu 
hundred thousand miles : a girdle formed to g 
ferraee, would require a length of millions. 
teiiM to be estimaud, the aceount would uvc 
Randing, and be alinon beyond the power of I 
Arc wo startled ut thtsc rrports of philosophi 
to cry out .in the tranaport of surpriite, " IIov 
ing who kindled such a prodigious fire, and ki 
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tmdi^ viMi tf edMr. That the nan ftppetr fike « OMny di- 
■ fawi t e and i—ite <B<iiifcfahJite pdgMi» koiriiy to their im 
mamt aad iwepimifble dntanee. Imnene and imoneeivablis 
indeed it it, nneea hall diot from the loadtil camion, aiid flying 
vidi onafaaied rapidity, mut tnvd at this impetuoat rate almod 
Kvcn iHindked tiiolnaad yean^ befbw it eoold eeaeh the neareit 
of theee nrlnkKnK imBinariefc 
WhUe tohoMnK tfdt wut exprnm, I learn my «wn emcma 
I wmM abo diseovertheabjeet littlenen «f all tnm* 
i tMngs. "What iatlie earth with all her ottentatioiM teenee, 
compand with this anenitbiiig grand fomitiire «f thedriet ? MThai 
hot a dim ipeefc, hardly pnreei?able in the map of the nnivenel 
It ii oiMervfd by afvry jndieioai writer, that if the mn himteli 
wUeh eidith nn e thit part oftheerentioa,WMcxtinguiihed, and 
tD Ae haitt of piaaetary worldt whieh mof«> about hiro were 
annUdlMed they wonU not be misied by an eye that ean take in 
the whole eoBpaii of nature, any more than a grain of taad 
npon Ae tearahare. The bulk of which they consist, and the 
spate whidi diey oecapy, is so ezeeedingly little in comporiion 
of the wiKde^ that their loss would leave scarce a blank in the 
inunentity of Qod*fe worksb If then, not our g^obe only, but 
^Ut whole syitem, be so very diminutive, what is a kingdom or 
a eomtry? What are a few lordships, or the so much admiral 
patrimoniet of those who are styled wealthy ? When I measura 
them with my own little frfttance, they swell into piond and 
bloated dimensions: but when I take the universe for my stand* 
ard, how scanty i« their siae, how eontmif tible thrir ftgure [ th^ 
dnriak into pompous ^othingst 
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• ftmrithiDf^stsle. There mart be aoracr 

lieart, wiien all nature appears smiUiv 

ftom conwpoudinfs with the rest of thee 

the ttnivenal chorus of joy. But if inea 

cheerful widute, if flowen i« their btoo« 

puts of the creation in dwir most advi 

•pire ghMhiess into the h^it, and drives 

pair ; to see the rational erettiaii happy • 

give us a pleasure as much wipetior, as tl 

in the scale of bdngs. But the pleaw 

we ourselves have been instrumental in c 

ness of our fenow-creatures, it we hav< 

drooping beneath the weight of grief, 

and dry land, whereno water was, with r 

and kindness* 
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herefore attentSve to tbe roost trifling: thing fbat passei 

fou are; hurt ai, Iba vulgar phrase is, your eyt» and j-our 

vays about you. It is a ver>- tooliA though a ver}- cuUiinun 

** I reaUy did not mind it,** or, '* I was thinking o. quite 

■ thing at that time."* The proper answer to sueh ingc- 
acuses, aad which admits of no reply, is. Why did you 
nd it? you was pfinent when ii was said or doneb Oh ! 
I faay cay, you was thinking of quite another thing: if 
' was not you in quite another phice proper fur that iui> 
udKT thing, vhidi you say you was thinking of? But 
I Ayi periuvt, that the company was so siUy, that it did 
9r«B your attwition; that, I am sure, is the saying of a 
iD ; Air a man of sense knows that there is no company 
thai some «|i nay not be made of it by attention. 

our nddrfi when you first eome into company, be modest, 
lOUt the laast bashfulnpss or dieepishness ; steady without 
nativtd uembaRMsed, asif you were in your own roam. 

■ 4iAaiH poiat to bit, and therefore deserves great atten- 
ocbii^ bat a loi^ usage in tbe world, and in tbe best corn* 
mpoviUygiveit. 

,'s kwk people in die face when you speak to them ; the 
g It is (haught to imply con scious guilt; besides that you 
tiimuiMiCK of observing by their countenances, what im* 
s your diseoin»e makas upon them. In order to know 
real sewtirornts, I trust much more to my eyes than to 
; for tbey can s^y whatever they have a mind that I 
cart but they can seldom hdp hnking what the)* have no 
I that I shoiiU kODMT. 



BOti— 

Is it thtt die principle* of religkm want iticngA, 
real passion fer what ik good and worthy wiH not en 
enough !— Ood ! tfadu koowest they carry ns too Ugb^ 
f« fe»-bat f« «eem^- 

Look oat of your door,— tdse notice of that man e a 
quieting, intriguing, and shifling, he is eontent to 
merely to be thouj^ht a man of plain-deaHng {— tinn 
hoitesty would save Mm all this trouUe:— ahttl ha haa 

Behold a second, under a shew of piety hidim dbt 
of a defaauehed Hfb >-he is just entering the hooai 
wouM he was more pure— or leas pious I— hot then li 
gain his poinu 

Observe a third going almost in the same trad^ wi 
inflexible sanctity of deportment he sustains Umsel 
▼ances!— every line in his ftee writes abstinenoe;— 
looks like a check upon his desires: see, I beseech j 
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myiAer in the Toailt^kntfor the pntfthets; bat whole idioals and 
«oll^|et for those who come after. Lord ! how they will magnify 
Ms raiDP!— ^1 in eapttib already t the flnl-Hfae Mgfaett, in the 
fildHl'Mll of every hospital and asylmn— 

One honest tear abed in private over the onfortanate is worth 
it all. 

What a proUemaUe aet of cieatorRs does sinmladon make 
to! Who WDulddivine thatatl the anxiety and coneemso visible 
in the ainof one half of that gfreat assonUy siioidd ariae from 
nothing^ else but that the other half of it may think them to be 
men <^ coosequence, penetration, parts, and eondort?— VThat a 
noise amongst the claimants about it ? Behold humility, out of 
mere pride-nrnd honesty almost oat of knavery ;— Chastity, never 
onoe in harm's way ;— and courage, like a Spanish soldier upon an 
Italian stage— a btadder full of wind*— 

Hark I that, the sound i^that trumpet,— let not my soldier run, 
—His tome good Christian giving alfnsf Q Pity^ thou gentlest 
of human passion* ! soft and ti-nder are thy notes, and ill aec<»d 
tfwy will 10 load an inttmmen^ 



Libertinism — a Caveat against it. 

FROM TH E MANNERS OF THE GREAT.. 

There is no enor more cmnmon, or more dangeroua, than the 

■otioD that a» vnreMiained indulgence of a^etite is generally 

attended widi a librrai, humane^ and mereiful temper. Nor is 

there any (^nion more &Ise and more Ihtal, or which demands 

to he more steadily controverted, than that libertiidsra and ivood- 

oature are natural and neci'ssary associates. For after all that cor> 

rape poets, and more corrupt philowphets, have tnhi^ia^ vVa. 

Uandithmeati of pieuawe, and of iu tenAene^ \o voJbn^ ^Cgi^ ^® 

Mod haamaimi the nfK^ons, it is censAU t^koX tciOenaBi^L^ 
D2 



On Pleasi 

Paojt THE SA 
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f^oations vaA worldly thoughts^ it matten little by whtt gate 
enemy enterui. If tbe cAlfCt be iiyuriaus, tlie caiue MPixit 
iake barmkai. It is the peifidious property of eertain pleat> 
t, that though tht^ Mem not to have the smallest hann ia 
OMelves, they imperceptibly indispose the mind to every iking 
;iigood* 



Polite Conversation defective* 

FROM THE SAMiB. 

t K periMipst one of the moM alarming •ympiomsof the if 
eraey of morals in the presently, that the distinetions of 
It and wrong are almost swept away in polite eraivenatioo. 
e most serious offences are often named with cool indiflbrenoe} 
most shameful profligacy with afleeted tendemew and indok 
t toleratiao. The sabstitiition of the word gaUmtry Mat that 
ne whieh suibs doroestie happiness and eonjugal viitne, it ona 
the most dangerous of tall the modem abuses of langna|^« 
ocious deeds should never be called by gentle i^ames* Thif 
« certainly contribute, more than any thing, to dimlnisb thn 
x>r(^ vice in the rising generation. That our pasnons dioali 
oo often engaged on the side of error, we may look for tiie 
le, dkoogh not Ibr the vindication, in the unresisted pvopen- 
• of ouroanstitution: but that our return should ever be ei»> 
l«d in its lavor, that our ntnerHHion should ever be taught 
mlliate it, that oas judgment should ever look on it with indift 
nee, has no shadow of excuse : beeanse this can pretend to no 
ndatioD ia nature, no apology in tcmpCatioD* no palliative te 
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'— »«•-«-• *<«v«k wiijvii woTKuy prutie 

Soudnen; and the eool derimn it expresses 
nevoleot scheme; of which malioe, rather 
^breseen the fkilaie* Alas! there is little 
•gements. The world is a eTimate which i 
glowing generosity, and contracts an expanc 
of the most sanguine is but too apt to cool, ai 
■KstdiHBent to slacken of itself: andthedii 
Ifenevolenee encoonters in the failiii« of ha 

jctti. and the frequent depravity of the most 
Iwmtj', woald sew drir up the amplest stra 
Aqr pot fed by the Urii« fbunain of relifii 

X caopot dismiss this jNtft of my sttl^ieet wii 
iathr to» prompt aJaerity.even of worthy pe 
temihlieaad general eonvenatioa, instWMes 
IttemptstodogoDd. 1 never hear a chant 
•elatad in a mixed company, that I do not tt 
Arophe, lest it shouU ohihit.Miae rooitifyj 
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forti, becatne it ii the'xrin oT'Ootf, and one of the tenditioiw of 
obtaiiuDg bis favor, will soon get above all uneannen whni the 
cameqaence does not answer his expectation* He will ioob be- 
come only anxioQs to do*his duty, eommitUng events to hi^^ier 
hands. Disappointments will then only serve to refine his motive^ 
and purify bis virtue. His charity will then become a saerifiee 
less atiworthy of the altar on which it is oflbvd. His af&cdon 
will be mofe s]riritualiwd, and his devotions more intense* Nothr 
ing short of such a courageous piety can preserve a heart ha^- 
nejt-d in the world fnm refaocd diligenee,or eriminal de^iair* 



On the Immortality of the Sou]^ &e. 

BY GILPIN. 

Tbiiartiele presonics our hcKef in the Immortality of the sold. 
lYlat that principle of life is, whieh we call die soul ; hiiw it 
-is distinguished fWrni mere animal life ; how it is co nne c te d with 
the body ; and in what state it subsists, when its bodily fonetiont 
cease ; are among these inlissoluUe questions, with whidi natofe 
every where abounds. But notwidistandingUie difficulties which 
attend the d i sc ussi o n of these qnestSons, the truth itself hadi iii;all 
ages of the world been the popular creed* Men believed tkc^ 
souls were immortal fW>m their ownr frcHi^p^ so im|Mcssed wkh 
an espeetation of inmMntaHty^-4ora observing Uw pragressive 
state of dM soul, capable, even after the body had Mtaincd its fuU 
str e i^th of still higher im pwve mcnts both in ImowledBB, wad io 
habits of virtue— from the analogy of all nature, dyii% and reviv> 
Ing in every part— Tram their rituation here so apparently inoom* 
plete in itself, and from variety of other topics, which the reason 
of man was able to suggest*— But though nature could ofakeurely 
suggest this gteut truth ; yet Chrildtiati t&qMl3DDR« %<«»\s^ 

D4 
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«poQit,«id impMMedh'withaftaUdeBraeof cowrielioB iim 
our minds* 

B«t the artklebefimui prooeedia step fiutherw It not on] 
impliea ilie immortalky ot tiw ioul, but asserts the restmection < 
tfie body«— Nor was this doctrine whoUy new to nature^ In it 
coneepftioDs of a fatare life, we always find the soul in an embi 
died state. It was airy indeed and bloodless; hnt still it ha 
tlie parts ofalianian body, and eould petCbnn alliuopecatiOBs. 

In these partienlacs the ScriptUBe does not gratify our ouriosit; 
Tmm nnioas paisnys we are led to believe^ that the body shal 
certainly rise again : bat in what nuumer, or of what suhstana 
we ^etend not to examine. Wt- toara, " that it is sown in co 
raption, and raised in inoonruption ; that it is sown in dishona 
and raised in glory; that it is sown a natural body, and nuse 
a spiritual body:" t\com all. which we gather, that whaten 
sameness our bodies may have, they will hereafter take a moc 
spirituaiixtd nature; and will not be subject to those iofixmitief 
to which they were suhjeet on earth. Farther on this head, it b 
hom* ns not to enqiune. 

Insttad, thecefore, of eafmng into any metaphysical disquis 
lions of identity, or any other curious points in which this d««j 
«Httt««t might cogage us, ail which as they are Ibunded upon ui 
oei-taiiity, must end in doubt, it is better to draw this doctrine^ i 
wdl as aU others, into pnwtkal use; and the ufe we ought ( 
make of at, is «o pay that M^jard to our bodies whieh is due 1 
them-not vainly to adom-SMt luxuriously to pamper them; bi 
Co ke^ them as much as possible from the pollutioiis of Ih 
world ; and to lay them down in the grave undefiled, thod I0.I 
ndcd op inexpecutioB of a blessed jresucrectioB. 
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On the Last Judgment 



frok the 8AMt:. 



TUt fttele tiwi i h i tte Bioit leriMs tnrth, flat crer «m R- 
valeitiaMBluML InyiftitwMMartMeorththeMhaiwecd. 
1V> WMBtigMciMri imui'e it tB ewi e d pnlnbtoi omk as vc hM rci^ 
■HtgivaiatlbragukUi, we ttmrid bncaftcr ka MtomtaUc fior 
to ataie t m4 the pwu, who irete tbe profheti af early dbji, m4 
4ant deliver tho» trath* owlrr the Tril ot faUe, wWeh thaphi* 
InopherlKpCBaretoMBMeli; gheatmany trtittof (bepa|ivlar 
heBefoathMmliieeu* BattheswprlaloMdHewafuUHKiitujNMi 
Aisawfiil tmdk 

faesatniaiog thn great article, the anionty af human Mtanu 
twr driiglitia« to CKpiare vebeaien icgioM, bath often beoi 
templed beyond ittKraite, into fiwMeM enfairies; lenitiaiiiaK 
Aetimeof the event; and tettfing with vain pteakioathaaireump 
•canaeiorii. Ailea?iarf(yofthi«kiid isliileacleart,lfnatpi» 
MunptiKHn. When die Almighty hath dnown a veil over any 
part 9t Ml diipiinaliian, it is the felly of man tn cndoavur tn 
dnwitaiide. 

Let M then leave aH fttdtlen en^oiries idbont this great event $ 
fend employ ocr thaa g hls ddefly opcai ineh eireumstanees of itas 
nMtt eoncpmnai— Let as animate oar hopes with the soothing re> 
ieetlon, that we have our sentence, in a manner in oor own power, 
•^hat theeama giadoas gospel wM^ direets our lives, sbaU di- 
reet the Jodgment we reeeive^— that dm «me gmeioas person 
shall be our Judge, who died for oar si ns " a nd that his goodness, 
we are assured will still operate towards ot; and make the kindest 
allonmnaes for aU oar infinnities. 

But lest our hopes shouM be too buoyant, let us consider, on the 
other hand^ what an awful detail againt lu ti\\\Ctetk«Vd^^* 

•*wptiticalBriy the fldi Book oCNit^Y* »o^ 



■n^w^^ h y^ajeamcHig to commuiiicMe 
T^^ Whetherwch. 

•« --I «I.g««i? Or. whether we li.ve» 
P^-^ gain. ar«»Ktl« ; and fa„a«, ^ 
^, » lit u, for m<hi„g else; ««i jeave « 

^•dlbeU.eneonfb««|«i. " Naked ca.ne 
"»<«Hlieon|jiUiuo,rinn.„«-.^!... 



L^-l. J • 
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is, be judged) withoBi law; and thej «1m Wvednacdln 
KW, AmU be judged by tbe lawir-Umo wbom muth it girtOi 
n ihall be nrach le^iicd,— Then ihall he My to them on hit 
hand, Com^, ye bkacd, inherit the Idogdatt pcqNnrrd flir 
And to them OB hb kft^ Depwt from me, ye ciaeed, into 
eating fiie prepand for the'dr.vilaad bn angeii^Then ihall 
righteoutdone lonh in the vmence of thtk Father ; whUe 
ridceddiallgoimoenriBttingfuuhniaR: dMee ihoU be 
ing end gaadhioer of teetki—Wbat manner of penons oi^t 
hen tobeinallholyeamenMioBandgodttamir lookinif <br 
trnttftiin uito the day tf our Laid ; whenUie hravetM bting^ 
re, dmll bedinolved, end theetementi afaall melt with fcnwnt 
V— WhenAie, beloved, teeing, that we kiok for sudi tbingi, 
M be dfligmt, that we maybe foond of him in ppaee, ^ itbout- 
and blameleM; that each of ua may ttciAw that UetMd ie»- 
e, ** Well done, tbott good and fidthAil KTrniM I tiNM ha« been 
UbI overaKttle, enter thoo into the joy of ihflMd*" 



future State of Rewards und Punish* 

ments. 

PROM THE SAME. 

bit artiele it neatly rebted to that on the immortality of the 
, and is involved in the mmeobsemity. In what the reward 
he Tirtooui will eontiit, after death, onr reason gives us no 
rmatioo. Conjeeture indeed it «-ill, in a matter whieh so 
rly eonocms us; and it hath oonjectured in all ages; bat in- 
natioo it hath none, eieept from the word of Ood; oad even 
e oar limited capacities can receive it only in general and 
ntive npmtkMm, We are tot'd, ** diere w\\\ i^yen tOt^ ^ «i\- 
of Joy, and pknsures far ei-qmoie— tlial Okie t\^s^t^Kft^» *ev^\ 



■ball be odtfaer death, nor nrrowi ao 
From tltcK, aiidciHih exprnnomi 
txAUlti the entire nature of m futuie 
call eaiily gather a f^ ciretwnstanc 
atu.iHl H; as, that itwU! be vm^'fita) 
that it will bejof a nature cntir^'ly di 
oftiiv Hprld— that, aaiu tliis world, 
prevaU ; inthe oeyf, reacoa and rinuc 
** hunger, jLhirst. tnriand aofrow,'! w< 
Uiat IK al), vnraw jiasaio|i» and appet 
ed— all vain fi-ars Mill be ilien remov 
ing cares— and we shall feel ourselv 
and our happiness, not dependent, as li 
cariuns circuiustanccs, both within a 
insistent, duifbrra, and sUble. 

On tlie otlier hand, we pretend xu 
puiiishment of the wicked consists, 
utajiy expressions, from which we gt 
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any refinements of verbal eriticism. Let the d^ brtvdy $!tgae 
down bit fisnb by denunitrRtiDg the abtordity of oaniiimiiig a 
qtirit in material fife. Let hini fully «El>lain the nature of fW^ 
ture pnnidiroent; and eonvinee ut, that where it cannot reform, 
it must be oiquit^-But let nt, with more modesty, lay our hands 
bombly upon our breasts, confess our ignorance; revere the 
appointmenu of God, whatever they may be; and prepare ta 
meet them with holy h<9e, and tremUing joy, and awful mb* 
misrioD to his righteous will. 

To the uneafightened heathen die eteraity <^ fbtnre punish- 
ments a ppe a r e d no soeh uareasooaMe doetrinck Their state 
ofthedaaaed was of eternal duration. A vulture for ever tore 
those entndls, wlridi were Ibr ever renewed.* 

Ot one thing, however, we may be well assured (whicb may 
■et uicntiidy at rest in all our enquiries on this deep sirtijett,} 
that every thing will, in the end be right— that a just and ma^ 
d^vA Oad most net agreeably to justice and m cr ey a nd that Ae 
first of these attributes wiU most assuredly be tempered with the 
Ittletb 

Tnm Ae doetrine of fbtme rewards and punidraienis, Out 
greet mad most .ooavineing preetieal truth wUdi arises, is, that 
we cennot eaert too mudi pains in quaUfVing ourselves fiir the 
fcappiness ofaftrture world. As this happiness will last for ever, 
how bcMfieial will be the eschaage-this world, ** which is but 
ftr a iBoaeBt,lbr that cverlasiing weight of glory vrideh &deth 
■ot away!** 

Viecv oa the oAer hand, receives tfie greatest diseoungeaent 
ftum tUs deetrine, as every sin we commit in tUs worid may 
he conideBed |U an addition to an everiasting aoeoui4 in the next* 

I etenuinique €debit 




The contemptiUe figure wbkk it givn ui 
The hindatuice it is to any confideoee b 
fir M ourwereejr i« eoneerned: 

The dai^enNU advantaie wkkk it ftf 
the kMviih over w: 
The bad efiecu which it hath oo ov hea 
The pKJodioe which our o^uids raeeive i 
Itt (Utfipiiiig in tu many etinm, an4. 
graatetu 

The cMtenptihle figaie^ whieh drwriM 
weak aigoment for avoiding it. 

Every reader has found the Spartant men 
aahrlt^ oo their oAiMrm, by eMyoniie to 
haviour of ibeir «lav«« in « dfHokea fit. 
were th«y to aM»ly fshoUy to the nason oi 
he. to little porpoie: •■ the fiaroe of the ai 
wed, «igh« not be flufiloieiilly appnehndi 

«1mmwW MkSvk* Urn anMM nJCiMiiJ • Urn* wImm • 
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c h pe umlM ieet «rp sot ftrily laMwnvo a till we lav* 
ftiluMd aiBilHrityar«ge, nor on be the*. t|U they faanw been 
<lalyfttlendedto:batSii Mr wry eMldhood« «c our fir«tbelioU> 
ioff the dfeeiB ofiiimiBaMieM, 5ire are atnMk with AsMniibaieat, 
4lMtt a RMomiMe Mng *mM ke tlMM clMiige4-*ihDUld be Induc- 
ed to «Mln VLmtMmtA in ti Uj ga tftautiempt and tewB. Aad, 
Indeed, we niM haf« tfM nan in the mimm aooienipt whom 
\»« hear and lee in hn fngnu to esieen; at fini, tea^g yoo 
=<»5th hu e um ea d o u meMar imp i' rti w wie e m ittakiwg yoar aiean- 
ing and hardly knowing hii own— then^ faulteriag in hii tp cc di ■ 
yaaoMc Ibfo thvopgh an entile lettteMe— hii hand tienibling— 
%BS eyes Minuidng^is legi too feeMe to rapport him ; till at 
tengfh yoip only know die human creatine by Im shapet 

I eannoc bat add, that were one of any lenie to have a Jut 
notion of all the silly brings he aays or does, of the m re t ehcd ap- 
pearance wMch he makes in a drunken Jk, he oooU not want 
m more powerftal aiiguaKnt agaimt repeating Ms erinirw 

A seoood objeedon to dnuAennesB is, that it hinders any aon- 
Menee being rrposedin as, so far as oarseerecT'iseoneenwd. 

"Wlio can tmst the man that is not master of himsrlf? Wine, 
as it lessens onr eantfon, so it prompts as to speak oar thoagbts 
widtout reservet whan it has sufficiently Inflamed as, all the sug* 
gestionsof pmdenflr pass for the apprt'bewi w is of cowardice ; we 
arercgaidless of eonseqoenees; ouribrenght is gone, and our fear 
-with it. Here dKn the axcftd penon properly intruriueing the 
aidi||eat, wging as to enter upon it— and, after that, pmlring, or 
bfatfidng^orcainridietiiq;. orqoestianingui, is soon aUe to draw 
'ftom OS whatever information he desires to obtain. 

The young defaooehee soon estperienees the isnie of Ms mis* 
condoet— soon findv Ms food disiriitlted, hb stomach weakened, 
his strength decayed, Ms body wasttd. In the flower of his 
yoodi, be oAen ftels all tiie itiflTmities of eatrenic oM age; aiid 
when not yet in (be middle of homan life, is gm to t^ «n\ tK 
Ug own. 

If we AMreattaiatd to naniMiod, to our fWftv\8w»V»**w ' 



■oerer of tbem ve may labor, we dhall 
Ibn, and iu levmty the Mddett lenoi 
WB« of our Hbtmet miith. 

Every time «e ofibnd in it, we are 
iftioti ; we firtt ny, and do, a thoiuand 
extra^afMit chingi, and tben appear 
Mweiing theie c q wtam ioconveoia»c 
ly, it aeem* the detign of a wiae Provid 
oiay ftar from a habit of it— to give ui 
which it will at leii^ bring upon lu, : 
botfor the whole remainder of our Mv 
by herd drinking, fallen into an inc 
who was ever for many years a sot, witi 
Bess of hit apjuwhensjon, and the § 
What mere drivellers have someof tbi 
after a long eourse of exeenl 

As we drink to raise our spirit^ 1 



..-I.-.. 
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^onr macUne, widioat imiMiriDg them. A Hvdy imglMtion, 
m qaiek sppreheMioa, a retentive memory, depend i^on ptrts 
in oar ilraetare^ which are more eaaly hurt, than tudi, wboie 
■mnd fCate is neceuary for the pretenration of mere Kfe; and 
dMvelbre we perceive tfaoie tevenl fiwalties ofltm entirely hut, 
looir hefbre the body drops. The nan m irery fteqacmly seen 
tD.a»Tiare h im sel f to eoo tin pea living cfcatore, after he hai^ 
for SIMM years, aeased ta be a nttioaal one. And to tUs deplon- 
hie MaiCb Bothsng is nure liicely to brins <■> than a habit of 
dmnkeanesBsasthoe is no vicediat more immediately aflbeci 
Ifaooe organsi by the help of which we ^tpcehend, reason, re- 
■Msnber, aad pexfiarm te like aeta. 

'What,4tf%« oqghlto ndsein as the utmost abhosKnee of 
Jiaiitmwss is, tfie ooDsiderBtion of the many erimee to whiah 
it diqMsesiik He, throogfa whose veins the inflaming portion 
1ms sprand ilidf^ must be under a greator temptation to lewdness^ 
dMB yau can dikik himin any other oireumstanees: and fmm 
tlie little reasottiog, of whieh he is then capable, as to the diffiar* 
case of die two crimen would hesitato no moie at adultery than 



Thm, ateb fi« immodenne anger, eontention, scurrility and 
atnr. nets of vioknae, and the most iajurious treatment of 
otten; they are all ofienees, into wlueb dnmkenness b most apt 
talMtiay us; mapt todoit, that you wiilscaredy find a com- 
pany drinking to excess, without many provoking speectacs and 
paaiiV ^* it-^tbout more or less strife, before it arpa- 
We even peteeive the most gentle and p e aoeabU r, the 
nost humane and dvUiaed when dtey are sober, no sooner in* 
tnieaied, than tfiey pot off all those commendable qualities, and 
Mnimr, m it were^ a new nature-« nature as diflferent ftoni their 
ftrmer, m the most ontractable and fiercest of the brute kiud an^ 
4«D the most aeegmplisbed and amjable of our own. 

E 



gniit y liii tane, but to yKmrm hit life« 
tttde « tthii ewMr-wh(s wheD be feaali 
•M tke deticMlM facfcra Mm that Inxa 
fiiennttst dae abitneiMe amidflt then. 

llie rules of tauperauoe not mlj oi 
what mm ike», or what we aw tHia 
vBkwd agaMiK them, when we avaU n 
ktMitg ol' being hoi tf id to ut^lliey «« 
too snat nieecy, aba«t aav filod— by ma 
•HH itf^prMiiM what we oom wtiUbi^ 
■atiiMy* ' 

In chmdeMvibteg fancmp e w me , let x 
cenMir^ at a Aditire therein, all regard to 
■WM, whcnitiiefaally wholetoraewith odi 
it aeither uamiftable to oar eireumstanei 
it may be eouveiiiecCly proeurt^— when < 
it-when.wedo not ftetpienUy teck aftei 
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Sri; iato eriacii wUdi would, otherwiie, have Wen oar otter 




Lijk^ m we have been wisely taught to eomider it, Itimrrtten 
Mm oouU not be lent into the worU bat fiir quite diileiy 
cat pHrpowi tbu meeriy to indulge bit pohttek He hoi an a» 
doEManding given him, which he may greatly improfe i many aie 
Ae p e rleet i oni widch he is qualified to attain ; mudi good lo Ua 
ihiiiWPiawatnws he has abilities to do ; and all this may be truly 
aiid of all mankind ; all of us may improve our reason, may pn»* 
cecd in vSrtiie, may he useful to our fdlow-creatuws. Ibeie ara 
none, dw ig ftae , to whom it is not a foul repnaeh, diat their bd> 
lyiatfaeirOod thai tiiey arc moicsolieitous to favor, and theivby 
to atvensAea, the im|iortunity of their appetite, tiian to weaken 
H, hy ftequeat fesistanee and restraint, 
aho, conMer intempetanee in what we eat, ai (k» 
qacBtly iMenupcSng the use of our noMer Acuities; andsure, at 
kngllitgRallyloenfiKbleAein. How long is it before we aic 
icrily oiBaelvui, after our stomach has recrived itsyUllsatf/ U» 
dtr h, onr «nses are dolled, onr memory clouded, hf«vinesiand 
alapidity p ossen us : some hmtrt may pass betisre our vivarity 
letnms^ beibre reason can again act with its fuU vigor. The 
man is not seen to advantage, his leal abilities are not to be dia* 
cofvoed, till the eflSaets of his i^ttony are removed, till his eon- 
atkatian has thrown off the weight that oppressed it. 

The hours preeedinga plentiful meal, or those which succeed 
tocntirB d^jestion, are, we all find, such, in which we are fitU'sC 
to transact our aflidn, in which all the acu of the understandii^ 
are best exerted* 

Hav mall a part of his time is therefore the Inxuiioui man 
bJMirif? What betwem the length of his repast»-the qiaee dor* 
hlK whieh he is^ at it were, stupified by his excess in them— tha 
haan tidtep that he wants to leftesh, and of txerdm to 
him; withia ham small a compaat it 6ni v^*^*"^^ 
VtlUbk n a ghu ia wrbkh UcnciiMial powcn am 1&U) 4ftavAaei« 



I- 
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«rtifie«iioo. to w«b a more aafwcw 
.Becudedawethcn frequenUy •ffbrdl 

,enK, almott wholly dertroyed,-<bere ! 

e«U«*uw to be fonntd thence, what 1 

of the n«n harOiy turniihing a trace o 

Mortof those di«a»wJud. Uiw b 

i,ri«ed,.agra«lu»ii«»«»i^B«^*»" 
,^J««ihedi««der«fiuco»l« 

diwowapaoeroc leu capacity. «« 
ociem«f.ctrtate. And at the body 
tobeaettd upon by tbe ■owl iio then 

to our Muttony, the more weuicre»« 
lM»w nobte • Frinciple it U actuated^ 
litie» it, wiiich the bounty of our UH 
Okeatoc hat affiwdfidd 
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ngM(tuufiUugiimt hat Kfe, Bserrfy oot of trntoa* 
I thii prineiple «mr children are fared up ; tn^ one off 
M«o we allow them, h tlie lioeoee of inflicting pain 
iSniali: almoitasfoon at we are temiUe what lifi? {• 
e nuike h oar qiort to taloe it from oUier creatures, 
t hefiei« a tcry good me might be naade of the flincj 
CB have Ibr bifdt and iniecCii Mr. Locketakrt no> 
ther who permitted them t» her dnHdren, hat reward- 
ed them as they tivated them well or ill. This m-as 
a entering them betimes imo a daily exercise of hu- 
Improving their very dnersion to a virtue* 
Of some advantage might be taken of dK coiramNi wh 
b ominous or onlaeky to destroy some sorts of birds, 
nd martins. This opinion might posdbty arise ftom 
e these birds seem to put in m, by boikfing and(T our 
this is a kind of vioiation of the laivs of husimality to 
As fur Rubiii>ntl-breast8, in particular, it is not im» 
>we their security to the old ballad of ** The ehiUren 
^iowever it be, Ido^t know, I say, why this preju- 
oved and carried as far as it would go, mi^t not be 
•f to the preservation of many innocent trea- 
now exposed to all the wantonness of an ignorant 



nee and Contention* 

BY BLAIR. 

s, alfo, to refleet on the gniall nw ^m cni qf 
• the osual incentives to violetiee«nA«QtMkKtir 
«rf anpy hqnr, we view everj v^V**^'''^"^ 
. The most incoiisVdi.TiMev«^v^cKVDftx!r 

» • moinentofis ohjccl', «oA <h» *E«^W^ 

KZ J 



lenee, I beaeccb you for ft moment, ^ 
cfur. Aotkn^iitetliatpeiiodofooolDei 
arrive. Allow yoonelves to Uuuk, ho^ 
pect of gaioiog by fierce eontentiao.; 1 
bapfvoen of Ule you are certain of thi 
from the smallest diink, the bitter wai 
hnt their course cannot be foreseen ; an 
ing most from the poi^unous efibeti ^ 
flow. 



On Gentlen 

FROM tHE Si 
But gentlehess will, most of all, be p 
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hxirt, and are perpetually hurting othen. Bat tlie ipirit of true 
religion remove* u< to a proper distance from the grating ofajecu 
of worldly contentions. It leaves us sufficiently connected with 
the wo'rUyfor acting our part in it with propriety ; but disengage* 
us fqora it so far, as to weaken its power of disturbing our tran- 
quUity. It inspires magnanimity; and magnanimity alv-ays 
bwatbes-gentleness. It leads us to view the follies of men with 
pity, not with rancor; and to treat with the n^ldnessof a superior 
Mture, what in little minds would call forth all the bitteroeai of 



MMi by such considerations, let us cultivate that gentle wit> 
lom which is, in so many respects, important both to our duty 
and -otnr happiness. Let us assume it as the ornament of every 
Age, and of ever>' station. Let it temper the petulance of youth, 
and soften the moroseness of old age. Let it mitigate authority 
in those who role, and promote deference among tfaote who obey. 
[ eoiidu^e with repeating the caution, not to mistake for true 
fentlenets, that flimsy imitation of it, called polished manners^ 
vfcieb often, among the men of the worM, under a smootli ap- 
pearance^ conceals much asperity* Let yours be native gentle- 
less of heart flowingfrom theloveof God, andthekiveof men. 
Unke this amiable spirit, with a proper zeal for all that is rights 
and just, and true. Let piety be combined in yoor cliaracter with 
humanity. Let determined integrity dwell in a mild and gentle 
breast. A chaiacter thus supported, will command more real 
espect than can be procured by the most shining accomplish- 
neuts, when sepumted from virtoe. 



*™«*."> point rf.«,„j„™e 

•"» ■!« wore numcrou. and m« 
"■"^ "^ life, «uch alio «• *k«. 
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On Education. 

FROM THE SPECTATOR. 

I eoDiider a human aoul without edueation like marble in du 
quairy, wbidi thews none of its inherent beauties, uniil the dul 
«<* the polisher fetches out the colors, makes the surface shine 
and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein, that run: 
through the hody of it. Education, after the same manner, wher 
it woriu upon a noble miud, draws out to view every latent vhrtuc 
and perfection. 

The phikMop^, the saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, 01 
the great nian,very oAen lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, whiel 
a pn^er education might have disinterred, and have brought U 
tight* lam therefiire much delighted with reading the accounts d 
savage nations, and with contemplating those virtues which are 
wild and uncultivated; to see courage exerting itself in fiereenech 
xesohuioD in ohitinacyy wisdom in cunning, patience hi suUennew 
and despair. 

Men** passions operate variously, and appear in difibrent kinds 
of actions, according as they- are more or less rectified or swayed 
by reason. When one hears of negroes, who, upon the death of 
their masters, en: upon changing their service, hang themselves 
upon the nest tree, as it frequently happens in our American 
plantaticms, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it 
expresses itself in so dreadful a manner? What might not that 
savage greatness of aoul, which appears in these poor wretches 00 
many occanons, be raised to, were it rightly cultivated? And 
what cokir of excuse can there be for the contempt with which 
we treat tliis part of our species; that we should not put thera 
vpon the eomroon foot ot* humanity ; that we should only set an 
inrignificant fine upon the man who murders them ; nay, that we 
Aonld, as much as Id us Jies, cut them off from tVie '^jirus^'eftX:^ ^ 
Mtppimm ia aaotber world, at well as in tih\t, axvSi detvi ^(^ 
Omt wUcb we Jook upaa as the proper mettDS &a mta^Vsnmi'^ 



On Bad Company. 



BY GILPIN. 

** Evil camnmnieatian,* wyt the text, "tamptt 
oen." Tke tMertion u general, and bo doubt all p 
fioni mdk oooimamcation * but above all, the min 
will inftr; whish are yet imfonned, uopriiieipled, oi 
and ready to receive any imprestioD. 

But lieroM we eoniider the danger of keepinif bad e 
uifint tee the meaning of the phnue. 

la the phraie of the world, good oompany neaiw 
people. Their itations in Kfe, not their roorak are 
and he who awociatei with nidi, though they set bin 
pie of breaking every eomraandment of the decaki 
to keep good eompany.— I should wish you to 
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'tad wBimy are tiMNe^ ivfao hene • todoey 
! innodplet of fioannon iMMMty, I 



iunoui chfcieiB of etari pnifr wtmni 
ad eompoBy, and ai^ m aie fwmnwnly moit 
, includes the loog catakcueof ■no of iile»> 
way they follow tke oall of aivetile^ tfaof faave 
to conmpt die parity of the mdaA, 
« daam, whom we am *11 had eoofaBf , 
» wiH come aader the dcuomiiiatiea of Ul'ehooim 
imipid eharaeten of every kind ; who fidlow 
I by no ideas of impiwvemaN— bat i|icad thdr 
uid folly— whose higheit piaiie it ii^ that they 
b With none of dnsc^ a serious amn wooM 
I company. 

what is meant by keeping bad eompaay? Tha 
h cbaracten of this kind: they niaet as ia 
' we keep company at all, h is impowihia to 
pany with such penoos. 
vere determined never to have any eoramcvee 
mst, as the apostle remarks, ** aliQvethcr go oat 
eeping bad oompany, theieftie, iinot meant a 
rith them, on owiasism of business, or nsAey 
our way ; but harii^an inoHnation to aonsort 
ing with that inehnatkm-seehing their ooni 
;ht avoid it-entering into their pa i t ief an d 
)mpanions of our diuioe* Sfixinc ^'^ ^Imib 
; be avoided. 

eepmg bad company, arises prineipany ftom 
ite and catch the manners and sentiments of 
owcT of eustom— from our own bad kidina- 
i pains taken by the bad to oomipt us.* 

(reafed more at hurge in uuMtuyncfQR^Vnr 
xmeotofltme* 



^on.alltaketlieirea«t from the. 
uepeaaat, •nd tbe man of edocatic 

•A«riy« God hath be«owed eqoiU tai 
™ice u, they have b«n thrown iota 

««nj h«| commeree whh pewon. of « 

NoraremannenandhehaTiormor 
"am «nd principles. In childhood a« 

theieutimemiofthoieaboutug. An 

few of 0, think forounelve.? Hbwn 

taking our opinions at leeund hand ? 

TTie great power and fonje of ciutoB 

•gainrt keeping bad company. How. 

may he; and howerer .hocked at the 

tW« thookiiig appearance goe. off. u| 

Cuitom will looD render the must di^ui 

^ " indeed a kind proyision oi natuw 

widdanger, which are the Jot of man. 
raw ■nM;^. »i.- ... ' 
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M leragK nde; the ffosf^ mn ioeonvniieat rcsthiiiit; • few 
pangs of eoBieienoe now and then interrupt. Us fkasmes; 
and whispor to him, that he ooee had betteriiMiugfatii hot even 
these by degrees die away ; andhe who .at first wasshooked even 
at die iqi^eamaoe of ivibe, is -formed fay eostdm inte a pcofligale 
lender of Tieionsirteas mtis peih aps into an abandoned tempter to 
vker-SocBKfidly slhmklweoppdseifaefirstapi^raaehesof sinf 
ao vigihint Aoold wo.be against so imidioas an enemy! 

Oar own had inoKnationsibrm another argnroent against bad 
eempanyk ' Wehavo ao maify pmions and appetites to govern : so 
many had propensities of difimait kinds to aateh, dut, amidst 
such a variety of cbeniaeso^tkini we ou^ at .least to be on our 
guaidacyiiMtheaR without. The breast even of a good man is 
represented in Seriptureand experienced in faeti to be in a state df 
warfaiew Ifis vkaous inelinations are eontinually drawing lite 
(me way; while his virtue is maldi^ eflbrts another. .And if the 
seriptures represent this as the case even of a good man, wiiose 
passimis, it may be imagined, are become in somedegree cool 
and temperate, and who has made some progress in a virtuous 
course ; vriiat may we sqf^ose to be the danger of a raw ooexpe* 
rienaed youth, whose passions and appetites are-violaitand s» 
dueing, and whose uund is in a still less confirmed state ? It is 
bis part surely to keep out of the way of temptatiou ; and to givo 
his bad inelimtioiu as little room as posaUe to acqiure new 
strengtba 



On Seriousness. 

FROH THE H^NNERS OF THE GRCikT. 

MbdiiQr, perhaps, morepbinly diseovers the funt inipression 

which reiigionluu really made upon our heam, tVkaii Oaivt S\uwd£ 

uutao eren of good fieoph, to serious convexaaliun. "U^ vna twx' 



eonntenuiee w^ieh made common lapici ■ 
ontwud ami visible tigm were ooe^iitwMiily we dhoMd 
moderate ideaa of the inward and $piiitaal graee. U 
wMi«d, that iwsh Nb|M» were not thoaght 4«a mm 
they are good; that they had the inMnmoB tiiMee af i 
sion ; and that pam and learniiq: were mC aAanw 
themielTOon oeeatium where both migbt apymr t» m 
Taiitage. If the heart were really intcrerteil, ooaM th 
fiyrbear now and then to break out into fauigaage ? 1 
Neiam, merchants, lawyers, and adiokui, keep op the i( 
professions, by mutual intercoarse* New l^;hts are i 
iroprotvments are suggested, emulatioo is kindled, tor 
ject is inflamed, mistakes are rectified, and a desire of 
is excited, by communication. And is t>icty alone ao t 
acquisition, so very natural to our corrupt hearts, or i 
progressive of itself, as to require none of the helps wt 
dispensable on all other subjects ? Travdlers, who i 
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Oh Venial Sins. 

FROM THE SAME. 

Sttognt evea to good kind of people leenii to ariK 
xn idea, that ooly great and actual rins are to be 
It. Wbcoeas, tim of omiiuoo make np, pediap% 
lidaMe part <tt thAr catalogue vf offfnees. Tbeic 
>ly in number what they want in weiglit, and ara 
iferous for being little ostemible. They conti- 
saird with leas regret, becanw tb? remembiWMe of 
ion doet not, like the leaienAraiiee of formal actnal 
e a body and a shape; and tenrify by the irapmiioD of 
aes and circurottanoei. While (he memory of tiana* 
mu a tender conia i efn p by pefpetual apparitiims 
having no loeal or perMmal exSstniae, not beinc r^ 
iding aeti and deedi, and baring no diatinec imase 
niod may reenr, linki into quiet ofaKfioD, without 
ing the ooineienee, or tarmentinc the iqiaginatioa. 
»• were, pcrfaapi, among the ** iea«t dm,** ftom 
al penitent to eameiUy desired to be dirtuued: and 
f (Jie most serious consideiatioo, that these are the 
ist Mdiicb the gospel pronomifin very alarming de- 
It is not less against negative than aetual evil, that 
ihortatkw, Uvdy remonstianee, and pointed ptrablt» 
. It is against the tree whidi bore wftuitillKhunp 
• oil, the unprafitaUc servant who made ns «se of 
t the severe seutenee is deoQunced : as wdl as against 
teifoil aad talents itfemplo}^ WeHekdtobe* 
lie mme high authority, that oniklcd duties, and 
MMtaniiies «iU fumiriino iueonslderBUe VQCtiKA ^ 
BdenaatioD A very awfnti paii «C tte ^mAa^^ 
aTaccoiint, leema to be njii f lA taatAi fat 



IIUIII* 



Religions — ^Mistaken Views 

FROM THE SAME • 

Anodier cause vihach itill fbrther impedes the re 
ligkMi even among the «r«4L<li)(posed, is that garmcF 
which people delight to sappoM her dressed ; and t 
posterity, and pining afavtinenee, which tht7 pre 
her disciples* Andit were well if this were only 
tatioos of her declared enemies ; but, unhappily. 
qoent misconception of her injudicious fiiends 
overchaigid pi^uru is not more unanriable tha 
I will venture to affirm, that religion, with al' 
--'•«» sanctity imposes fewer sacrifices, r 
-nwfQt. than the uneor 
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Biiif of ebriitiwiUy almost as much as her enemks) neret tor> 
■KsMed himsdf wiUi such cnid and causeless severity as that with 
whkib cftvy laoetaies her mihappy votaries. MFioridly honor ob- 
l^pes OS to be at the trouble of resenting injuries; but religion 
spares us that inconvenience, by commanding us to forgive them ; 
and by this injunction consults ow happiness no len than our 
virtue; ftn* the tcwment of constantly hating any one must be, 
at leafst cfijaal to the sin of it.-^If this estimate be fhiriv made* 
Aen iaiheMaiMe elemrfy cm llie Meof MNgia» eteaiB Aeatt? 
Acf'pkanre. 



On Candor* 

FROM THE SAME. 

Cfery mftn who n sincerely ?& eanett to advance the Isteictis 
«f rdigloB, willliavc icqalred tdch adegrfee of candor as to be- 
come MbiRMnt by whdm gMd is done, 'br who has the repott* 
tioB sTAing H, pMvMed it be actoally dorie. tte will bean^ous 
to inenias e the ttodi of human virtue and of hunnm happiness, 
by every poflAJIe means. He «dU whetand sharpen every instm- 
acnt of gbodnets, ^though it be not cast in his own mould, orftsh- 
knedMfterhboIrn -pattern, newifl-derer confer whether the 
ftrm sviti Ids own fiardctrtar taste, bat wfacAer the instrument 
ilaelf be ealeulhtdl to accomplish the ivoricdffahnuisferb It is a 
test by which be will be dble to Judge of biis o<ra lincprity, if the 
delight he ftda at hearing of a meritorious aiition ta^n no abate* 
ment, because it was petformed by one>irho diHEih Aon him ik 

bispoUOcfl 

F4 



The unbounded freedom and lieentiot 
tule, is become of late years so fashion 
already been attended with such fata 
qnences, as to give a reasonable alarm 
Writers have risen up within this last c 
vored to blend and confound the cok 
laugh us out of our religion, and underr 
of morality. The character of the scoff 
able favor and indulgence, met not oi 
probation, and hath therefore been aim 
terand admired. Ridicule hath been ca 
reason but because Lord Shaftesbury tol 
and, as such, hath been applied indiscrir 

But in opposition to all the puny folh 
Bolingbroke, all the laughing moralists c 
sneering satyrisU of this, I shall not seru 
Qn ridicule as an oppressive and arbitrar 
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bre di^iite Iwr, to drm bar np in « ttaaag^ and fiuHiiHe 
; and when this it artfully performed, it it no wonder tliat 
owd tbouU smile at her delbrraity« 
t noUett phikMoplier and the heit UMxalitt in tlie heathen 
. the great and immortal Soteatei, fell a acrifiee to this per* 

• talent; ridieule first roiatepreiented, and afterwards de< 
d him : the deluded multitude condemned him not for what 
B, hot for what he appeared to be^ an enemy to the reUgtoD 
eountrj* 

; folly and depravity of mankind will always funddi out a 
ent fVffld for ridicule; and when we consider how Tait and 
«» a fiehl the little scene of human life affords for maKce 
IHuuare, we shall not so much wonder to see the lover of 
le rejoicing in it. Here he has always an opportunity of 
ring his pride, and satiating his malevolenee; flrora the 
» and absurdities of others, he forms a wreath to adorn his 
row ; gathers together with all his art, the failings and im- 
tiootof others, and offers them op a sacrifice to self-love. 
>weit and most abandoned of mankind can ridicule the 
xalted beings; those who never could boast of their own 
lion, 

X raise thdr tlioughts beyond the earth tlwy tread, 
ren these can censure, those can dare deride 
Baeon^s avarice, or a Tully*k pride. 

»rc well indeed for mankind, if ridicule would confine 

> the frailties and imperfections of human nature, and not 

its balefttl infloenco over the few good qualities and per> 

• of it: but there is not perbaps avirtue to be named, 
may not, by the medium through which it is seen, be dis- 
into a riee. The gbos of ridienle reflects things not only 

, but safely alsg; It always disookm the ckQ|ecuVMeS«R Vl 
w to repteKot them to as. The purest inetaX, Vi^ ^dcifc 



Iih wvakness, the i^ou» .. 
man for hypocrisy* 

Modest)- it one of rirtne^k "best wq u Hirtt ; tgbd 
Ant whereriT this aniiaWe qnality is most emineri 
ndicnle is alwnj's ready to attack and ore rih nwrl 
wit and homor is never so happy as when be eai 
of ingeniKHis merit, or stamp th«> maita of drfU 
on the features of innoeence and beauty. Tbot 
tioni conspire to render ns doth u nhapp y and eo 

The lover of ridicule win, no doubt, pkad in 
that his derign is to Rclaim and rcftcm roanMo 
ed in the siTvice of rirtue, and engaged in the' 
but I will venture to assure hiro, that the allie 
claim h:s friendsliip and dcs)nse his asrittan 
no such soldier to fight under his bann^ ; ri 
advocate to plead for her. As it is gencraTh 
great a punishment for small faults, too Tigt' 
-*■ nnes: the little foibles and bier 
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Mt idigiaB he prafeeMd. Om would not mrdy tkiak 

e WM aay.tlBBg in Chinstiuiity lo ludicraat as to nite 

or toejEoiiioomanpt; Init ad die eontnurjr, tlwttheiMr. 

iti preoeptt, and iti own intrinae exceUenoe, would it 

ve Kcared it from inch indi g nitiw. 

ch indeed been the firte of the belt and point leKglan in 

rid, toheeooiethe jertoi'lbob: and not only with ht Di- 

oonder, lo be w a uifciJ and jwneented, hot with hini to be 

id and ipit at, tian^Ied on and deqiiied. But tooouider 

eadfnl eooiequeDeeiof ridievle on this oeeaiion, will bettvr 

ae the divine then eaayist ; ID him tfaereface I shall leftr It, 

r i n i i i l i i d i this cs»y by o bs M -v i ng, that after all the ondesen^ 

leenHnaas so lavishly be nu wed on this efaild of wtt and maBce^ 

otvmally approved andadmind, I hnowof no service dw 

aieioas talent of ridieale can beoi; onless it betondse the 

sh of modesty and pot virtue ootof eountenanee; to enhance 

i misoies of the w i e t e h ed, and poison die feast of happiness; 

inmltnan^ affirantGods to mahe «% in short, hatefVd to oar 

Qow-enatures, uneasy to ounelvcs, and highly diiplcaiins to 

e Almighty. 



On forming a Style. 

BY FBLTON. 

Give me leave totooeh this sutgectaanddrawout, for yonr us 
neof theohiefstrakrs, some of the printipal lineaments, ai 
rat ftatuesofajttst and beaotifal style. Thereisnoneoess 
being mettmdifal. and I will not entertain you with a dry i 
n npon the matter, but with what you will read with m 
BMwe^ and, Ihqps^ with e(|aal praftt, tome 4i»n>Xws ^bo 
iftefir jMtfvvetder, as they rise in my vnnd, IT 
-f ff nrhwt anrf iiiihallnl ancwlim tii uf\ . 



vhom the tcwat cau be alledeaL 

** A couapositiuD ii tbtn ifeftccx, wlm the mMH 
the iulg«ct ; wbeu the thoughts are agreeabk to tb 
the esLpictBun tuitable to the thuughts ; where Umd 
sitfeiiey fkom the begininf to the end; when the w\ 
Guoat in the hrautiiUJ ovder of its jiarts, and fiariDe 
metiy aud propurtiuo.** 

lu every sprigbUy seviui, the expreiiiop will he< 
the tbotigfata* AU thedangvr u, tliat a wU too firuiti 
out into unocetMuy bfauchet; but when it u inai 
and coTKCied by judgment, tlie writer will prune 
boufi^ aiid cut uif the superAuuus shoots uT fancy, 
ing both stxeiigth and beauty to his work. 

Perbaps this piece of discipline is to young writer 
leUWlenial in the wurld : to confine tlie fancy, to sti 
much mure to throw away the beautiful offspriug of 
a trial, tliat none but the most ddicatu and iivcly wi 




On a Masterf of Language. 



pMiin Inrii tha -mij, pciKidnl he ii nm tsa 
I M nka MiHtr* riiie la.IiH niisi a>r dm 
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uw^ti.Rneli.h, 
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A«hnge ibeir pltte Ittr cfahm; fbr which I think the 



i 



trafle of oM dolkei ii mittb tbe fiuRii fautn» 



On Plainness and Perspicuity. 

FROM THE SAME. 

i\ier tbii WfCiid to the purity of our fauigiuge, the next qnall> 
f • Jint style, is its plaiimeas and penpienity. This is the 
nest oomnwndation ire can give an author* and the best argiK 
ii:,thatheisi]ias(CTofthefamgua)9ebewritesin,and the sub- 
he writes upon, when we ondentand him, and see into the 
c and tendeney of his thnof^ts, as we read hiai. All obM»i 
of eipcession,and darlcneas of sense, do arise ftom the eonfih 
ofthe writer's thoughu,and his want of proper words. If a 
I hath not a elear perception of the matters he undertakes to 
t of, be his style erer so phin, as to dw words he uses, it 
ercanbeclear;andif his thoughu upon this subject be ever 
ist and distinct, unleu be has a ready command of words, and 
eolty of easy writu^ in plain obvious expmsioM, the words 
peiplex the sense, and cloud the clearness of his thoughts* 
is the unhappinesB of some, ^tthey mk not able to expcesa 
inelves clearly : thrir h<tuls are crowded with a niultiplicity 
Ddigested knowledge, which lies confused in the brain, with- 
iny order or distinction. It is the vice of others, to affect ob< 
ity in their thoughts and language, to write in a difficult, 
bed •t)'le,and peiplex the leadn with an intricate meaning in 
8 iatricaie words. 

be common way of offending against plainnea and pcrspieai- 
f style, is lui affistathm of hard annuud tiacd&,MA ^ «te«t 
netedjteriod* t the laaJta c^ pedaBti awii •aAKiitfa'^awn^rnMen » 
m auafy otteauktiaui oA* their Veanui^ oc i^Mnt "iiViAsaKA* 
war* and quaint expressions are aL\»TO\ntWktt • "^Wctcset 



of our ytaiA*, that ve wiR not anora en 
meaning* 

There is another extreme in obKure wriu 
notiee of, wWch •osac empty coneeitod heaA 
01* of a prodigaUty of wordi, and a M«nt ol 

acmTagaaee of your copiouB writen, who 1 
the multitude of worii, and bury their se 
plmuei. Their undentandingiimther rare 
dwir mesDinSi ^^ cannat ny, it dark and i 
and subtle to bediaoemcd: it is spread so tl 
^wde.thatitishardtobeooUecicd. TwoB 
they say in two pages: it is nothing but 
iroth, a little vavniib and gUding. withoul 
jtancb 
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THBVQSEGAi; 4J, 

Toa lee I kavcbotfowed lone mrtaphow to aplain mj. 
ihoughci ; and it m, I beKeve^ imponbleto deacribe the pkameafr 
and ekaaratu tft tty^ without loiBe txptemuaa clearar than the 
terau I am (Mherwiw faaond ap t»uic 

Tou moft give me leave to go on with you to the deeorationa 
and omamentt of style : there ii no inconsiitency between the 
plainnen and penpicuity, and the ornament of writing. A at}ie 
reKmblech beauty, where the face is clear and phun as to sjftnroe- 
try and proportioiH but is, capable of wonderftU improvements, 
as to features and com'plexim. If I may transgress in too fre> 
quent aflnnons, becausel would make every thing plain to you, 
I would pass on from painters to statuaries, whose esieellcnce it it 
at fint to form true and jnst pfoportions, and aftorwardita i^ive 
them that softnen, that cxprenon, that strength and deUcacy, 
which make than almost breathe and Uve. 

. The deeoilitiaiis of sty la are fimued out of tfiose sevenl kbtmet 
aad ficuns^ which are toatrived to espress the paaioni^nd mo-' 
tioDi . of euK minds in our.^eech ; to give life and omameiit«. 
0»oe and beauty, to our expcessions. .1 shall not uadentoko the 
ihettneian^ pravinee, in givii^ you an aecooat of all the t^ptgot 
they have invieBted,and those several araaments of writing, whose 
giaee and caiMMSwlation lie in being ustd with Judgment and 
propriety* II were endless to pursue tliis subject through all tho 
schemes and iUusirations. of speech: but there are some common 
foims, whidbk every wBler upon evtvy subject may use, to enlives 
and adorn his woik. 

These are. roiitaphoc and similiCMde * and those imagesand re- 
prestfBtatipus. .that are drawn in the strongest and most lively 
ookn^ la ^vprint what tlfc writer would have his rtradcrs coi^ 
tdmtt nuMW dseply «m tht^r minds* In the choice, and in the use 
of these, ytHV.OBdiuary writers are most apt to oSen3L. Images 
are veq sparingly f be introd««)d : Uieir proper plaice is in 
fioems pud ondfiiii and.rhtir u« iato move v^i| QBtn(tw««An«> 
ndai^ eoopanpn^ aup^r^ and caniunci&ta>>V T\:iiwses0Q3Ev% wqm 
«Mr ^wy«*«iopi(ft « w^ dxeadlfu\, ^c^ M ti vn > VW>T M fe > 



On Metaphors and Similitudes* 

Fao.ai Trie samk. 

j„ i. * iUo-oa » wonls *e «1« » Uu»g. i «- 1-* »» 
koo»T. p«ticutaB to the t,otld : ifwy tbH* h aKk»a*»" 

multitotooi !*«>«»»• "*"~. * 1 r iiiiV 

b«. to e»,i«e «. *., 0« .uO« » «. »^;^J*-*^* 
*hileheii Hhentag "• -W«t « ewy ••*>& >« to""*"" 



IHBjroSBQAlt It 

> wrHen, if I may beg kftve to cbH them 10^ lie comi» 
ding in our ean. . . ^ 

lothing to ay to dnwe gntkn i e i i i»lio bring ttmllitudet 
the memblanee. All the pleasure we eau takef when 
ipte promiaing sparkle is in the ^fappointmcnt, wb«Te 
\MAf fi»i^f ii M like their whiect, thitt it is i^Mke 

jn.rtq^u«girat judgoient and eonsi4eatiiB in Ibe am 
(Th^i' ape a sbortfr siaii)^tiale« whfpe the likeness ia 
lUcd than ^tpvwed. ThetigniflMt«aii«roDe«ard.iB 
ti is ftamfraitd toanothar, and we tab of joae thing in 
aoA paonri ty af anothfBr^.bat tIcn.mwitliB a eomaion 
Me, sDiBa:QrigbMl Ukcans.iaiaiwe, sonw.MiRspoiid^ 
miyptm^fiion»9f.*o»i^tlbanan dioflMiigaadeanAi^ 
Mty <^t|iemdat|Ays:itwlf iathek eailBBis an* Frapiii^ 
liey are ifatvvq4liy..ii|tin4iw44 hut wheip they ai* f«r^ 
i«M* tookfreqiiept andrtwipui^aad (ioi noirrin our of 
9 sfT jihQng)4»-boi^ :aia jMBstMiondl aaA-pruMiiniaitha 
fMllof Mi4L'wgAh«4i|^t9un»inaaB liifdy andUieerfvi^ 

! H si«jiJ^n,.duV.M»A«|F>«PV- ■ i- I. .••- . ' 
•t^jffBiyouf J<idciM.'«ftapQBthe best aodds bmI the 
■•teil|i|iU| M;h«n»/o(( will find the nietaphor in «ll ita 
. streugtb* ih«ddiiig a lurtre and beauty on the worib 
ht never to be used biit»Jfrhen it gives grcatrr foree to 
ee, an illuitriition to thetbought, and insinuates a sikaK 
in the alluuou^ Tiie use of m^pbocs is not only to 
e thought iA a ifidre pidtting teanner, but to give it • 
aipression, and aiibree it qo the mind. Whcte thii is 
led, the> ah: vaiii aiili tnfling traih ; and in a due ob- 

iwwwib jiy d 4eUa>ty of tfyte. 

.i.-'.-f .■ 1 •■ •: • .'i ..-..■ ■ .'■ ■'■ . ' ■ 

. I. , ■ ■■ .■ Oll> ■ -^-^ •.^ . 

•■f. J ■ ••; ■ .■■■•■ * ■ :• ' ■> ■' 

' ■' '1. ■, i - ■. . '■ ■ 
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fliem depend. «po«f tlBOcd i«dg«enlj to^ 
«o.t proper tifle. to l->gi^«»^^ 

,a^ greM MWmA ««**«• ^f!* 
Fbrirtaoft.««*»por«oce W^^ 

gBtU^i M Itfnp4t» l*m *» P««egJ«e- 
^Mirfoi t aomanb -JaMlM uiA>dgou 

^t >. i«o|«r .t le«t '*]^^^*J^- 
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THE HOnOAT. 15 

dmonies oTAe eorroptioD of oar rnttnc, when troth of 
I the ptainert and noeanrt, it fbreed to gain admhtuMe 
iigciiie; and court ns in mafqaende. 



On the Sublime. 

FROM THE SAME. 

I iagBBdiem inore K«|uiRd to tlie perfcotSoBoT ttfle, 
mre partljr meationed abeady, in ipfohing of the tuiC* 
of tiia though to the wbjeet, and of the waidi to the 
} hot jtm will pve me leate to eondder it in anochor 
ch icgard to the majesty and dignity of the lalgeet;. 
uaa-we have and alieady.Aat the t h eag h i i and taBfn^ 
aid he Mttedtti the matter on aU«eiaaom( hatkinobler 
Iter Mibiecti, etpeciatly Irhere tliethiQia is.«ORd and 
t nmat be oor earn to thiaktrnd write np «> the dignity 
alyof thethhigtwepKMnDetotnntofi nothing Kttle, 
■ low, naeblUtahthoughti, or bojidi esprtwiom, will he 
! all mint be awftil and gmve, and great and nivnm* 
leit tfHtimcntt mmt be eonveyed in the wc4ghtieit worii t 
mttiond iUattatianB BMut bebonrowed IkonthericheK 
i|ii*««al natme ; and ih divine mbJects, etpeciidly when 
ipt to ipnilc of Ood, of Ml wiidom, gwdneai, and pow^i 
«tcy and Jintiee, of hitdlqiemBtioniand pnvidenee, (by 
I he ii pleated to manifttt htowelf to the torn of men) we 
le oor thoughti, and enlaige onr mindi^ and teardi ad 
wee of knowledge Arefery tfng that it great, wondep- 
mogldfletatr we ean only cxprna oor thooghtf of the 
n^keweiktof hit«icatian:and the bHghtett of thete 
give ut tome fiiint ihadowi of hh gea m etaawlWflk i^wt* 
igmtUgva me too wieak, ttenocicnates^VNNeQaqB^^ 
rpitw Ml iaeSible esvclVevmh "So Yw^At^fctrnXife 



!( 



- "•» ifivai aniele,the mat alelm 

•«»"toflag:and«ink;tJieybetrupin 

n«t> of the theme, „ if they wttB den 

•>^with theviendorof the«bj«i 

We have no Iiwiuhm to pndaoe of , 

•■«««4 ikiMKB. No icu thMB Dnriw 
«*«i«i.writo f».rtdly of God,Md not 

knewjKHifto«,««Jri,grtatiH«.a*d. 
Pww* of »ha«>4lW.e write., tite «» 
WtteheMh«wortl,^,,,J^ 

»IWMI».<«M them. Batiha-...wi .^ 



THE MOSBGAT. i; 

orpu^hrMe^lMvesiinkintheatlcnpt; and dl die 
if dieir tenet whether Greek or latin, kive not been 
I thedigiity, ttemeietty end lolemnityef cor proie ; 
roie flf M|i|iuiio —nee he inpnived by ?cne^ end 
ine p0elr7.it moM Uke itwlf in proie* One dMerf** 
would leare with yon : Milton himi^, u ipeat n 
WB% ewetfau snperioricy oter Homer and Viigil, in 
HNigiK and ipl en do r of ti|amimi, to ike le r iptn re i : 
) leualaui from wbiefa be derived hit light ; the «• 
! that enridwd hit finey, and flmtfihed him with aR 
d wooden, of God and fait cieatkai, ef angirit and 
no mortal brain wai able either to d i wo ver or eon* 
in him, of all huroui wiiten^ you will meet all Ua 
nd wordi raited aqd suited to the peataett and dq^ 
lulueet. 

lined you the loncer 00 thU raajeity of itjit^ befns 
idf carried away with the grcatnett and pkanreof 
lation. WhatlhavedwdttoBMiehon, withreipeec 
jecti, it more eariiy to be ohterved with reftacnee to 
r in all thingi below divinity, we are ralhcr able to 
t fall dbort > and in adocini^ all other lul^ieeti, our 
lentimeati may rite in a jutt proportion to them t 
bore the leaeh of roan, but heaven ; and the tame 
5 a human lubject, that only debMeta^ dinnei 



iis of Order and Fropbrtion. 

VftOM THE SAME. ■ 

iheie eseeOeneietpfityle, in parity, in pklnnan and 
in ornament and Ba|erty,aReoBaidieBei,%fai9bid^ 
mt land toerer, moat dune \n \^ oiArx iasA.iR»y«v 
infc; Ar iiBht rise* out «C ocAa,«pdL\K9nM^«i>^ 



jfua* jv gvaenl, vrfcen they firfiow im • iminifi 
not oMifiNuidHl wUb (UK aoDthar. L^^mg &emwt 
iBMluogout tfie diviMiw and wMiniioiHal'»Aic 
mcemry iu lyslPMt and lome pi cet af eoMron 
neataMD : yon Ke, ho wercn tint 1 have TenMwd tx 
any dedand order; and thhh allowable where the 
at you read ; and the order dieoYmitielf in die png 
jeet : but certainly of an pieen that were evw writm 
and italed roetfiod. and diitin^itbtd by- the nmnt 
non of their parts, ear EngKsh lernioiu ire th(< eoi 
der and pro po r tiou ; the method is so easy aiitt natu 
beaf sojust a proportion ro one another, ^hdk' among 
thb may pass for a pecuRar oommendiitMii of thi 
di?iriom and partienhin, which obscai^ aiid peipl 
ioji^, BfiTe a dearer light to ours. AH that I wo 
therefore, it only this, that it it not neeesHnry to la 
V e nte before the reader, only to write, and then hi 
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^ tote BieaHred oat Kke the pnportiaiii of a bone^ where 
ifut BMul ke dmwB m the mimilie* mpeet co the dae aod 
peaif thestitS b«c ii to he tyan by the mini, and fonwd 
4H» a feaenJ view «n< irMHriMiuii of the whole "neMmi* 
■y Aat eanres Hescules in rtooe, or eaits hiai ia hnn, oioy be 
Ajirito tahrhii i^aeiw i n iftaBihiifiiot; hut the poet aaitd» 
i nihcihiBMaBthoandHptothefBoneter^nile; lMriiana»• 
Aar aader aajr afaUiptioii to write by the Mate. 

TheK hinti wiU lenw to i^n; jo« lomc aotkai of oodcr aai 
jwfliioi ; aadlauMt not dwell too kaiK opoM theos Int I 
titopMiharalto I am Jayiog dow& 



How to Form a Right Taste. 



FKOM THE IAMB. 




rand ehvtoto of Mjleii to he learned framthr 

I raks bat lauit be kapnwd by «eadiii( the oiaton and 

[ iMUk and iheaclebntvdnaflum in every kind '.thn will give yon 

I a i% h Ha H L ,aBdatnieiaiiih: and when you can dittingoirii the 

hw o iiu of eoaqr flaiihfH ffeee, yoa will write younelf with 

oitoloonuaeMiatiaii. 

2 da not aoierc that e«ciy food writer matt hare a gcnini fbt 
fony: I know Tul^ it an aadeniahlp exarpdanx hut I will 
trafe to aflfana, that a awl that ii not anved with poetry, 
aad hai na toito thai way, ii too dull and lumpiih ever to writo 
withaaf prapaot of beinc read. ' It ii a fatol mittake, and rim- 
pie to|iiiniiiioi, todlMoanffe youth from poetry, and endeavor 
to pgpjMdhy them i^aiart it; if they an oC a poK^in^ f»MNa« 
thetoiiaomdaWqrihem. Ovid, you Www, ^aiidfia£tD>NA\^ 
Atr^ Aegaemi Mdmaeitiom, But if they aie wA c^Mite woMMfl^ 
aa^ hwkfMwkb the love of verae, they A«aMiA» uihw* 



•"««»j«iar, umnmei ttn 

•PProw or diriite what weait and dfj 

or dua«reeableiie« of the wUd, in our 

in the aonunon UK, and ewry body « 
what MdnrjH oraour, cr vajnd, or 

■OMO ataet reened and eiecciaed, to < 

»ott perfect in itt kind ; every palate 
yet drinking it more u<ed than Nadin 

know of the n»tter,i« that wine .bouhil 
bright, and. iiougi iineereandpm^ • 
^«nent. do well espieu it; whieh h 
that contain, the juice of the richat sp 
All coid and dampnen. 
JU iiconunoQ to commend. n„« ft, 

t««eofpaioting; which are nothing fc 
»baii.e«eikatandmotperfe«totl 
«ti»lyoothecar;auiancaunever« 
l»M not an ear tuned and .et to mnifa : W 
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■nd A true diicemraeDt: ■ new picture by nme meaner hanil^ 
^tkoK the eolon are fresh and lively will engage the eye, but the 
i^kasure foei off with looking, and what we ran to at ftrtt with 
cagefnen we pvetaitly leave with indiflbrenee : but the dd pieces 
of RAphof 1, Michael Aiigelo, Tintoret, and Titian, though not lo 
inviting at tint, opoi to the eye» by dt^greei; and die longer and 
•fteoer we look, weitiii discover new beauties and find new plea* 
MUBi I am not a man of ao maeh severity in my temper as to 
aUow yon to be pleased with nodiiug but wiut is in tlie hut pur- 
lection; for then, powibly, so mauy are theiuiirmities of writing, 
beyond other fcrtt, you oould never be pleased. There is a wide 
difierenee in being nice to judge of ever}- degree of perfc-ctiou, and 
rigid in refusing whatever is deficient in any point. Tliis wouU 
only be weakness of stomach, not any commendation of a good pa- 
late; a tme tatie judges of defectt as well as perfections, and the 
best iudges are always the persons uf the griiatest candor. Tliey 
will find none but real faults, and whatever they commend, the 
pnuae is justly due* 

I have intimated already, that a good taste is to be formed by 
reading the best authors ; and when >-ou shsAl be able to point out 
tbeir beautiei, to discern the brighiest passage's, die suen^ and 
d^anee of their Iaugui4^ you will always write yourself and read 
«tfacn) by that itandard, and must therc.ore necessarily excdk 



A Recapitulation. 



FROM THE SAME. 



1 shall maka bd forraal recapituladon of what I have delivered 
Out of all these rules togctlicr, rises a jost styfeand a pefffectcuw; 
position. All the latitude tiiat can be aAm\V.\»\^ \% Vck ^^ ^stm 
ineut of writing ; wc do not require every axuVwic \o ^vk>K.\\\ ^ 
aad jewels : there if a incxlcrntion to he va?w^ lU^3Mi^^^«^ 

as 



H 



vuo wasa — 

dor, siU and adoni tberawlvc* with bit nyt. 
Aetkie«:ttitinwritlngMtaAN»« Acik 
tihroyt the •onpleteit, Mrf • gentleman iMjF ■ 
in ■ pWn nrit *an in «D emteoMete* «ott : ll« 

tfie imagination, but mutt l««4io«e* *»y <J» 
to the opinion 0f Ae tadtet, wbo labie ■olWi 

inthechoioeoftheirelotheg. Tbefcttewd 
purity, ptainly, and elearly ; there Is nodi«c 
bm afterwarf* yoo have your ehotee of color 
■dora,and paint your nifctJect ai yon please. 

In writing, the rule* have a relation and « 
another. They are hdd in one social bond, i 
moral Tirtves, and Ubeial arts, inasortof has 

He that cannot write pure, plain Englidt, tm 
vrite at all ; it is in nun for him to dren and ad( 
finer he endca TOTS to mahe it, he makes it only 
And, on the other side, leta man write in the 
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Ob tli6 Beauty of Epistolary Writing. 

BY BLAIE. 

teflmMd flmdamcntal reyiinteu, to bentural and rimple; 
Ibraidflrand Itfraced maDBoritM bad in a letter, as it i« in a 
OBMnatioii TUa don not bamdnprig^tliness and wiu These are 
KHoAd in ktten. Jut as they are in convenation : when they 
Ami eaaly, and widwot beiiig ttodipd: when employed ao as to 
KMaOiBoCtoelojr* One, who either in eoovenation, or in letters, 
rfblilaihiMaiidto spatUe alwayt, will not pkase long. 

llMljIaarietlenshMiU not be loo highly polished. Itooght to 
hi im il iliiial. hi! iMi anal All nicety about words betrays 
flri^t Mid iMBce BMuical periods, and appearances of nundier aal 
fcMWMfUi aiiinrnH' t s haaM be carefully avoided in letters. The 
hat iMiBRi UB cMrtmanly such as the authors have written with 
■MlMility. What the hourt or the imagination dictates, always 
tsas aadily J b«t wheie there is no subject to warm or interest, 
teecoBsmlnU appear; and hence, dMse letters of mere compU- 
MM, csBvratuhttion, or aiftcted condolence, which have cost the 
— bnnMest hdwr in composiDg, and wUeh for that reasm, they 
poha^floMidaras their mastorpieoes, never fail of being the 
Ottt disagreeable and insi^d to the readers. 

Itoqghtat the same time to be icmembetcd, that the ease and 
siiBpKeity irtiich I have recommended in e^stdary oorrespon- 
denee^ are not to be understeod as importing entire carelessness. 
Inwrfting tothe most intimate friends, a certain dt^^ree of atten- 
tion, both to the subject and the style, is requisite and becoming. 
Itisnomore tiian what we owe both to ourselves, and to the friend 
with wfaaM «e aoncspwd. Arfovenly andiiet^UiSeDlinKDaMxA 
«aiMg,kAdiaohl«fi^gaiailcof wantof respeeu TV«t>SMiE^ 
sidai «/ Mifiv IMM wkh too cueleii alimft, U si^ tn\Ktt%^ 
Aww as lB<a ia ^ ptndrwB in what they wiite, Tbe ^m tecp^^Sh 



On Plinj's L 

FROM THE SA 

Ruiy** Ictten are one of the most oel 
the aocientB have given u« in the epist. 

Sant and polite ; and exhibit a very ple» 
the author. But. according /o the vul^ 
much of the lamp. They are too elega 
W to avoid thinking, that the author i 

thepublicwiien he i, appearing tow, 
Nothing indeed i. moredifflcuJt. than for 
bii own letter., to divest himself altogt 
opinion ofthe world in what hesajs; by 
nwch less agreeable than a man of parts \ 
constmint of thii ioct, he wew ^Titing tc 
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IRH} Mil wlMf aids gmtfjrioAeiraerktWiiflaiviaMntMjr 
iiifiihin of hfifur rnWiJif ^ tn thr TntW For h appctn tkit 
deorotevtrluspttopietof his own letten; umI ve am who^f 
inlelitai t» the cate of im fteediqui Tyra, Ibr ilw large osUee» 
tioB tlHt vaa Biaie after hu death, of those wfaiehare bow estaatc^ 
aaioimttegtoiiearcthoifeaodiP They eontaiii the moitaathemia 
aatoriab of tha history of that ace; and am the faMt moDaneota 
whieh wrmtam of Bome ia itt Oca rtate ; the peateK part <if thea 
hdaswrittaa dariag that hnportant crins, vhenthe refublie was 
aa tiie point of f^ ; the most inteKstiiig skuatiQO jpeAapi, whieh 
istohelbniMiaiheaffianofniaokiod. To his indmale frienlflb 
rsprtlnHj to AtHaos, Cicero teys open himself and Ifis heart with 
aBttoBte(9^^n> in the cour* of hb eorroipoiidenee with other% 
veafaialradaeai into ao^aiiDlBnee widi sevcal of die priac^fal 
imsBiiifi af BoBse; and it is remarfcaMe that nnt of Cieeio^s 
aarrespoiknti, as well as himself, are d^sant and pcrfiie writenr; 
aari whieh aorfas to heifhiai our idea of the taste and nanwas 
of teage* 



On Pope and Swift's Letters, 

FROM TBE SAME. 

The most disdngaished eollecrion of letters in the I}i^;lish Ian* 
guage, is that of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends ; partly 
published in Mr. Fbp^s works, and partly in those of Dean Sw^ft. 
Tfaii odMeetkn is, od the wholes an estertaiDing and agraeifato 

* Seie bis letter to Attieos, whiofa was writtena year or two be- 
fore his death, in which he tells him, in answer to some eiwviinei 
ameemii^biB qn'stlet, that he bad no QiAVec!&<!Bi c£ ^Ssas^ vol 
tim 7>>vhatfoiilr«baiitaefiemY«f^taft. 

HSl 
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•HMiwp AiuTuurji letwrs, are masterly* 1 
letters in too Intifirial a manner falk heavim 
There ii visibly more siutly and less of imm 
bis letters than in those of smne of his eorr 
formed himself on the manner of Voiture, ai 
iog like ■ wiu His lelU'rs to ludies are i ull 
in writing to hi* friends, how iorccdan intn 
ii^, of a letter to Mr. Addison : ** I am more 
than I should be at that of the sun, as mnci 
this melancholy wet season : but it is his fate 
displeasinfi: to owls and obscene animals, 
lustre.** How stiii'a compliment is it, whic 
Aitirbury ; " Though the noise and daily 
be now over, I dare say, you- are still tende 
tlie sun in winter, when seemuig: to retire fl 
paring warmth and benedictions for a bette 
tence might be tolerated in a harangue ; but 
to the style of one friend corresponding with i 
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c ipecies of poetry, Hic fiook d Vmfobt it tbe prkici- 
ic The nine first chapten of that book are highly poed- 
!d with many distinguished i^raees and figares of exproK 
ie 10th chapter, the ityk> is sensibly altered, and descends 
er strain, which is continued to the end ; retaining how- 
mtentious, pointed manner, and that artful oonstructi^ 
which distinguidies all the Hebrew poetry. Tbe Book 
istes comes likewise under this head; and some of the 
the 119th in particular* 



5 Elegiac and Pastoral Poetry of 
Scripture. 

FROM THE SAME* 

ic poetry, many very beautiful specimens occur in scrip 
as the lamentation of David aver his friend Jonathan; 
sages in the prophetical books; and several of Dav-d*s 
nposed on occasions of distress and mourning. Tbe 4ad 
larticolAr, is, in the highest degree, tender and plaintive, 
ost regular and perfect elegiac compositioB in the Scrip" 
.ps in the whole worid, is the book, entitkd the Laroenta- 
emiah. As the prop'iet n>ourns in that book over the dea> 
the Temple, and the Holy City, and the overthrow of the 
s, he assembles all tlie affecting images which a subject 
loly could suggest. The composition is uncommonly 
By turns the prophet, and the city of Jerusalem, are 
, as pouring forth their sorrows ; and in the end, a cho- 
people send up the most earnest and plaintive suppHca- 
id. The lines of the original too, as may, in part &VV^<^ 
-ansladon, are longer tlian is usual \n Ose oOm^t VwA^ ^"^ 
fiy; and the melody ia rendered iheceVs) vmuca te^< 
cr adapted to the cpiaiiQoinQUs liunan <)S e\Kin« 



On the Lyric Poetry oi 

PROM THE SAME 

or lyric poetiy, or tbat Tvhlch it intaid 

with muac the Old TesunwituftiU. R 
of hymn, Mod nongn, whidi we find «»ttei« 

prophetical book^ such M ifce fang, of M^ 

"*l*^"^«he« of lite nature, thewh 

to be conridered a. . coUeoaon of «c«d ode 

fiO. «Dd tnumphant; ,on«i|^ ,„,^^ 

U»«,t.iiArttrf«ft. Fm» th«e instwttt 
UMM there MR«mto:»^ ^ '•^ 
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ben in ihii view, will cfuitribute not a little tow»rds oar 
; their writings with greater advantage. The most eminent 
ncred poets are. the author of the Book of Job, David, and 

As the compositions of David are of the lyric kind, there 
ater variety of style and manner in his works than in those 
other two. The manner in which, eonsidered meidy ai a 
lavid ehiefly excels, is the |4easing, the soft and the trader. 
Psalms, there are many hifty and sablime passages ; hut in 
th of description, he yields to Job ; in sublimity be yields to 

It is a sort of temperate grandeur, for which David is 
distinguished ; and to this he idways soon returns, when, 
lonie occanons, be rises ahove it* The psahns in whidi ha 
s at most, are those in whidi he describes the happinesi 
righteous, or the goodness of God, expresses the tender 
ings of a devout mind, or sends up moving and afl^tiomte 
catiom to heaven. Isaiah is, without exception, the most 
e of all poets. This is abnndantiy visible in our transl** 
ind, what is a material cireumsianoe, nosie of the books of 
ire appear to have been more happily transited than the 
SS of this prophet Majesty is his reigning character; a 
y more commanding, and qnore uniformly supported than 
i found among the rest of the Old Tettaaient poets. He 
es, indeed, adigidtyand grandeur, both in his ooneeptiona 
prassions, which are altogether unparalleled, and peculiar 
sdf. rhere is more clearness and order too, and a more 
djstributMMi of parts, in his book, than in any other of tbo 
tl writings. 



we imaeatateijr teem Jercaiiili g tery mmna 
employs Mnueir gcnenlly on magiiiflBeM ni^ee 
dom diieoven any dkjKiritkm to be rabliine, and i 
Uk tender and elesiae. Enekiel, in poetiea] gnm 
noeli inferior to tbem both; but he is distiaguirii 
ofimeom tno n foree and ardor, fiishop Lowth, 
to Homer, JereoUah to Simoiddes^ and Eat^i 
Most of the book of Iiaiah is ttriedy poetical; 
SMUel, not aboye one half oan he held to h 
AuMMf the minor propiwts, Howa, Joel, Mloah, 
esiMciallyNahura, aie distii^twiAfld fig poetioal 
pMpheciei of Baoial and Jowdi thete ii no paeny 



On the Book of Job 
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feflDdlHveompatbonifliaBded on riven or torrents: 
notftmiKar oi^fBClBiB Amlmu Bat dK knent com* 
ttoeem iiitbeboQk,if toanoitleetwenkDownlnthat 
rook tbat fldli te the MMon of faeat, tad iiiBppoiBts tbc 
I of die tniTeller. 

!try, however, of the book of Job, is not oily eqiial 
my other of the mati writings, but is superior to 
aeept those of laiah akoe. As Isaiah is the most 
lavid the most pkasiDg and tender, so Job is the 
pdre, of all the inspired poets. A peculiar glow of fan- 
Dgth of description, characterise the author. No writer 
Mmnds so much in metaphors. He may be said, not to 
It render viriUe^ whatever he treats <^. A variety of 
dgkt be given. Let at remuk only those strong and 
s, with vrfaieh, in the following passages, taken fiom 
1 WMk chapters of his book, he points the condition of 
; observe hew rapidly his 6gures rise beftre us i and 
> impression at the mine time, they leaveon thoiraagi- 
nowest dioa not this of oM, dace man was pfaued upon 
at die triamphing of die wMwd is dmrt, and the Joy of 
%, bat for a moment? Thoogh 1^ esodlcBey moant 
nvens, and hb head reach dteclowds, ytt he diaU perish 
ie Aall fly away asa dream, and shall aot be found ; 
lbeehasedaway,atavisloaof the night. Tbeeyc 
iw him shidi see Mm ao mom; diey whieh have seen 
y, where is he ^-He shall sack d» poinn cf asps, die 
w diall day him. fntheAdBessefhissuilleieney,he 
traits; every hand shall cone apon bim. All darie- 
! hid in his secret pteees. A the not blown shall eoii> 
The heaven shall reveal his iniquity, and the eardi 
against him. The inereaseofhis bouse dnft depart* 
Ae niekedthMJl fepvc ooc ; the light dialWie da.^\m 
* 7%''(!f3wo/'&ieHnefi8rthsh«11bettx»iiened«tiD4 
'JAmllmstlumdown. fbr he ia cast into n net V9 



On Personal I 

BY USHER, 

I shall bat slightly touch on our tai 
cause it requires no directions to be kno 
ty, says a philosopher, is the question 
tlierefore only nudce a few reflections oi 
the oomraon track. But, prior to what 
ry to make some observations on phisio 

There is an obvious relation between 
tlie features, so well known by instinct, 
less expert at reading the countenance, 
our minds ; and amongst people of litt 
generally most sincere. This is so w< 
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Moniiig upon its ofwn perceptiona. We ean no mace aceount 
r the relation between the pafisions of the mind and a ^t of fea* 
ret, than we ean account for the relation between the sounds of 
o«c and the pasdom ; the eye is judge of the one without prin- 
ces or rules, as the ear is of the oUier. It is impossible you 
lould not take notice of the remarkable diffi^renoe of beauty iu 
le same Tace, in a good and in ill*huraor : and if the graule pas- 
ses, in an indii&rent face, do not change it to perfect bMiuty, it 
because nature did not originally model the features to the just 
od familiar eziwessiou of those passions, and the genuine expres- 
lons of nature can never be wholly obliterated. But it is neoessa- 
y to cbser^-e, that the ei^;aging import that forms bi-auty, i<. often 
be symbol of passions that, although pleasing, are dangerous to 
irtoe : and that a firmness of mind, whose cast of feature is 
uid) less pleasing, is more favorable to virtue. From the aflini* 
f between beauty and the pas^ns it must follow, that beauty is 
elative, that is, a sense of human beauty is confined to our spe- 
ies ; and also, as far as we have power over the passions, we are 
ble to improve the face, and tramplant charms into it; both of 
rfaich observations have heeii often "made* From the various prin- 
tpies of beauty, and the agreeable combinations, of which the 
see gives intelligence, springs that variety found iji the style of 
cautf. 
Complexion is a kind of beauty that is only pleasing by associa- 
ion. The brown, the fair, tlie black, a re not any of them original 
leauty ; but when the complexion is united in one picture on the 
magination, with the assemblage that forms the image of tho 
ender passioiis, with gentle smiles, and kind endearments, it is 
ben inseparable from our idea of beauty, and forms a part of it* 
fkora the nme cause, a national set of features appear amiable to 
he inhabitants, who have been accustomed to see the amiable dis* 
Msitionk through them. This observation resolves a difficulty, 
Kat ofVen occurs in the reflections of men on nux vt«wxv\. «a^3^fifiX% 
VeaII$peak of beauty as if it were acknowU-Aged axA«^AA\sri 
pabUettandati: jet we find, in fact, tbaX pw^Vi^Vtv V^«^ 

1 



^QBiilMti leeeivcA "*^ ,t.„_---Ji inaanven 

•™*^^^_^ ioMi-tto. ••WO""*' 
2^ lfc,I «»Wti*ne«» ««^ »* ** 

J^^^taJTIa. to J««* «!-«'«*"'»'' 

.uwn «iid prom»« w »»'•'" .^^ ,^. „ 



9 hn tub tt hnaiBQw hue ( 
OHIIthMi OTraiMiiMtai orvfamew Mrionr de- 
: fe ipm nr «jm It oar SaperftttifaM, Mri giiw 
dliiV ; it iMpiia « witk k(nte«MiMBtt,tM> 
ft of life, a boUnen ftr otRKiMti chMily, Mi 
BBC IttdBesarfnuKiadetoderotkiDtniatamc 
Hoffuiiaib Ftaple wfaoM bnMli an MM 
pfled by nataia, eaM this paMJoo rwiarit law; 
tbe mode, k wai thediagaotlie of a virtnow aipb 
I of hnaim ipriiig finom ao obmiBB fNUNiple^ 
aindtintti iuelf widi ewctypawMaati nwria 
!M principle is diflingaulKd by Mabwriag pwgic 
ry powen and eothariaiai ia tiw ponait of dwir 
nd by diiguit and diaqipoinliBeBt when «aar> 
ti^iere our wiahei nem to be eonpletcd* It ba« 
iKtonde^ia dangers and deatb in iheir ir«y to 
I alWrvaids whsa Aay had ■aaofontDOoiiquer. 



On Conversation. 



BY TBE SAME. 



boioty «e aome to tbe ehamu of eoantiHlLWA 
k/ 0aflmMjniea(B them «kk tbe «Naft0ltfd^Afti« 



Z'i^°.tat Mine b, the •««•"' 7 ■•- 
•Dd geBure I5«« '* "" " .IthoMgh the 

""^"■"^ it i. m«h «.pcr«d«> b, 

■i *^!nnCrt-y'a«nti»U. 

11 *». tn* ■""""l:^., . ^.e it i, like the « 



tot wfll not deceit^ a ^tSd^ of thfe cfotrgiiM tft^bittt Mfl grtite- 
CM of soul, iBspires us witii adrhiraiioA tfTon^ with We, vbA 
dee our afl&etioin as it i^ere by ttotm; but, libavB lOf, wfe Aft m^ 
ac«l by ■ i5ew of the (aite alkl alRctitaflte pjf SriOiM ; they eirrf 
•oft infection, and the heart is bfetriiyed fathom by itf own fbrces. 
r we are to Judge fiom sydf^tblng, the mfl thKt engages iU to p6^ 
ifully by its leileeted glances, is an object of infinite hbitacy. I ob- 
nrved befi^, Cbat thfe modulations of the hoifaan voice that exjirte 
be tool, taare Qs powerfully ; and indeed we are afliMited fay the 
Atiml emotions of the mind cxfiressed ih the simplest language : 
D duvt, tho happy art, that, ib oonvcnaiiod add the ifitcreotirse 
if life, lays hold upon our afftctions, is hot a jtnt address to the 
agaging passions in the human faieast* 0tat ibis syren power, 
ike beauty, is the gift of liatotife. 

SoX^ pleasing speed fl(nd graceflil out#ard show, 

Ko arts can gain them, but the gods bestow/—— P^^j Hmi, 

rrom'dke Tarious combinations of the several endearing passions 
ad lofty sentiments, atise the variety of pleasing characters thai 
csatify human society. 

There is a diflerent source alt plcasnre in conversation from 
vhat I have spdken of, called wit; which diverts the world so 
MKh, that t cannot venture to omit it, although ddicacy and a 
cfined taste heatate a little, and will not allow its value to be 
■qual to its currenqr. \Fit deals krgely in allunon and whim< 
ioUsimilitndies; its countenance is always double, and it unites 
he true and the fantastic by a nice gradation of coloring that 
lannot be perceived. Tou observe that I am only speaking of the 
tady wit of conversation. 

"Wit ii properly called in to support a c o n v ers a tion wheft the 

icart or affections are not concerned ; and its proper business is to 

relieve tlite mind from solitary inattentioDi ¥i\K!Bb iSft«K \\ xm^ 

vam to more Mby p^Msha; tbemiitfaqf^lAiak^AiKBEG^IEr^^*^ 

Z 2 
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■elves were made to kiugfa by the force 
gcnemlly dittppoiDted wlien they aee th 
weiid upon paper. The truth is, the fr 
a coinjc conipnDioD, ii almost dkmet 
genius, whose natural exercise is deep a' 
You may as well expect that a man shou 
sistent schemes for subduing the world, i 
part of his time in catching flies. I hav 
presk a surprise, that Swift and Addison 
ters of humor of the last age, were easily 
as if pun, mimicry, or repartee, were the 
Whatever similitude may be between 
humor in conversation, tbcy are genera 
ferent talents. Humor in writing is the 
and is by nice touches and labor brougfa 
air of nature ; whereas, wit in convenaUi 
tion, and glows brightest when the im 
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juid yet die eeaiii^ of thought is insuffcnUile, or rather impowiblc. 
In mcb an uneasy dilanma, the unsteady excursions of wit give 
Ihe raind its natural action, without fiitigue, and relieve it delight' 
luUy, by employing die imagination without requiring any ro< 
!flectj<m* Thou; who have an eternal appetite for wit, like those 
Urbo are ever in quest of diversion, betray a frivolous minute 
Smius^ iiia^ble of thinking. 



On Music. 

BY THE SAME. 

T|iere are few who hare not felt the eharras of music, and ic 
kaowledgod its expressions to be intelligible to the heart* It Is a 
|al^plage of delightful sensations, that is far more eloquent that 
ifords : it breathes to the ear the clearest intimations ; but how it 
was lear n ed , to what origiu we owe it, or what is the meaning ol 
aorac of its most affecting strains, we know not. 

We ieel idainly that musio touches and gently agitates the agree 
able and sublime passions ; tliat it wraps us in mt^ncholy, anc 
derates in joy ; that it dissolves and inflames; that it melts us ii 
laidemess, and rouses to rage : but its strokes are so fine and dc 
licate, that, like a tragedy, e\'en the passions that are wouodei 
V^Kfac i its sorrows are diarming, and its rage heroic and delight 
ful ; at people feel the particular passions with different degree 
of force, their taste of harmony must proportionably vary. Musii 
then is a hnguage directed to the passions; but the rudest passion 
put on a new nature and become pleasing in harmony : let me add 
also, that it awakens some passions which we perceive not in oi 
dinary life. Particularly the roost elevated sensation of musi^ 
arises from a eonfused perception of ideal or \\wn»r$\K!»v> 
and nptave, which ia suffidently percdvsibte to ^te^bie xvoa.^ 
«», bat not ekarcoaagh to become tn oVkjod <£ VjvwAs 



tiuct idea. Harmony ii always un 

nlmoit always mistaken by miuieiani 

exception, seryile fullowcn of the taK 

expended much time and pains on i 

iwrt, by a stress on the dexterities of h 

value, but as they sen-e to piwlucc tb 

»ove the passions. ITie preieot Italii 

correspondent to the taste of tnigissor 

•go gwned ground upon the stage. T 

day are charmed at the union they for 

the fantauic. and at the wiiprisingtiai 

extremes, while every hearer who has 

tMte of nature left, is dKHrked at the str 

tarte should prevail in painUng, we m 

yr'* head, a hone', body, and a fidi' 

Nation., greatly admired at our public i 

tl«nen should take particular care to i 

and sentihiKtv *lw.; •.• . ' 
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Skifld. Aaw penoo eoonrnant viih the clasic poeCf . wvs intam 

Iv liiac ibe paaMOOttie power of niuac I «p(«k uf. «a$ pttl^tl 

%uA.m nod and pnctuMi by the ancients: that the rcu«.s of ch 

dvdks al«ayi nne, and ibtrir sons «w the tvho of* the subjeei 

^hieh ffvclkd their poetry into entliuriaini ard raptuiv. Au ii 

^nry imo the vaxme and menu of the aiieient luusie, and 

«SBipui«»i thtieof with modem compoucion, by a penun of pixti 

(eniua and an admiztr of hariaony, «ho is ■■«? from diarkkrs « 

p. and the pivjudiees of the mode, aided by the cjanM 

of a few men of lank, of deratHl and true taste, void 

pnibahir laj the ptv«nt half Gothk mode of music in ruin*, Uk 

^Brietowenof tihose little bboitd oriameiiii iti» au exact pi( 

tnc^ and mMe die Giccbn caste of passionate lunnony one 

anoi^ to the delist and wonder of mankind. But as from th 

■^itpttil!*** of ilungs, and thci furoe of fasliion, we cannot hupeii 

time to meue the sacrvd lyre, and we it put into the hands oi 

of goniu, I can cmly uveal you to your own natunl fceliiij 

«f hannony, and ofanerre to you, that its erootiuus arv not fijun 

inibe labored, fantastic, and surprisinj; compusiiiuiu that fun 

die modexn style of music : but you meet tlniu in some few pit>ee 

that an the growth of wild, unvitiated taste: 3100 disconrthen 

in die swelling soinids that wTap us in imaginary grandeur; ii 

ihoK plaintive notes that make us in love with m^oe ; in the toM 

that utUT the lover*s sighs, and flurtuaie the bn-ast with 

^n; in the noble strokes that coil up the courage and 

tkhe soul, or that lull it in confused visions of Joy : in 1 

Ihoieafifcting strains that find their way to the inwaid 

«f the heart: 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden loul of harmoii) \ 




tiDct idea. Harmony ii alwayi unden 

almort always mistaken by musicians ; « 

exception, seryile followers of the taste oi 

expended much time and pains on the 

part, by a stress on the dexterities of hanc 

value, but as they serve to produce those 

move the passions. The prettot Itahm i 

correspondent to the taste of tragi-comct 

ago gained ground upon the stage. The 

day are charmed at the union they form 

the fantastic, and at the surprising transi 

CKtranes, while every hearer who has tl 

taste of nature left, is shocked at the strar 

taste should prevail in painting, we mui 

woman's head, a hone*s body, and a iish*s 

dations, greatly admired at our public ex 

tlonen should take particular care to pi 

and sensibility their original natural taste. 
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snind. Any penon eonyenant with the classic poets, sees instant- 

ly that the pasuonate power of music I speak of. was perfectlj 

tmdentood and practised by the ancients; tfiat the rouses of the 

Greeks always sung, a^ their song was the echo of the subject 

which sweUed their poetry into enthusiasm and rapture. An in 

^oiry into the nature and merits cit the ancient music, and a 

conipariaon thtaeof with modem composition, by a person of poetic 

fiouus and an admirer of harmony, who is free from shaekks oA 

l^ractiee, and the prejudices of the mode, aidtd by the counten- 

anec of a few men of rank, of elevated and true taste, wonU 

prahably lay the present half Gothic mode of music in ruins, liki 

tiMMe towers of whose little bibored ornaments it is an exact pto 

tare, and restore the Grecian taste of passionate hannony once 

mos^ to the delight and wonder of mankind. But as from thi 

^qiositjon of things, and the force of fashion, we cannot hope in 

Qor time to reseoe the sacred lyre, and sre it put intothe hands of 

men of gemus, I can only reeal you to your own natural feeling 

of hannony, and ofasenri; to you, that its emotions are not found 

Id the labored, fiintastic, and surprising compositiuiu that foixn 

the nodeni style of music: but you meet them in some few piecei 

that are the growth of wikl, unvitiated taste: you discorer them 

in the swelling sounds that wrap us in imaginary grandeur; in 

those plaintive notes that make us in love with woe ; in the tonei 

that utter the lover's sighs, and flurtuate the breast with gentk 

pain ; in the noUe strokes that coil up the courage and fury of 

L the soul, or that lull it in confused visions of joy: in short, in 

those affircting strains that find their way to the inward reoesia 

of the heart: 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The bidden tool of harm<OTy . Mitton, 



. ; jwmld call the* «f he«teB. ftdi 
to,I *°"r 'r;,,_ ^ memory 1mi 

_j .«!«« akv. But all «M 
,,,^, and «»«*y. 

nwre than an aRweaWe e"™*"^ 
_aa,ittetftoTiew;Aefc^P«rt» 
tombed beneath the tight, and i^e^je 

tlon of colon. Schoolmen, with th. 
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On Uniformity. 

BY THE SAME. 

rt admil tmiforraity iato ow tiat of benty, or flnt ex* 
• rod meritt? When we look into the worin of natoi^ 
Dt avoid obtervbig tluit tiidformi^ U but the beaaty of 
tbieett. The opposite aide* of a leaf divided iD the mid* 

tlie leaves of the same spedes of vegetaMea, ret^ a 
mifbrmity ; but the braiieh, tiie tree, atad forest, desert 
lliarity, and take a noUe iiregutarity with >'aat advantage, 
lee into a regabir Ibnn, and you ehai^ its lofty port 
nitte prettinesi. What forms the beauty of country leenes, 
irantof uniformity? No two hills, vales, rivers, or pros- 
e alike; and you arechanned by the variety. Let us now 
a country made up of the most beautiful bills and de- 
laginable, but every hill and every vale alike, and at aa 
istance; they soon tite you, and you find the delight 
with the novelty. 

are, I oM-n, certain assemblages that form a powerful 
y their union, of which a fine faee is incontestHiIe evi- 
Bot the cham does not seem by any means to reside oi 
mnity, whieh in the human eoontenanoe is not very ex- 
e human eountenanee may be plaanad out much mora 
f , but I fancy without adding to dtt beauty, fbr which we 
k anoAer sovree. In troth, the finest eye in the world 
meaning, and the finest mouth widioat a unile, are insi* 

agreeable eountenanee ineludes in the idea Uncof an 
r and gentle dispositioD. K>w the ooontenanee, and an 
lent of eokxv and ^turas, ean cxpren the idea of an 
lind, we know not; but to the fact u, and to this fine in* 
pktun, whether it be fidM or tnie,eetti&ii\ tgea^^fiMft^ 
^oTtAeAomaji eountenanee is owing TnoKetOttAUkvaaSoG' 
M we tbea saj, tkmt 0^ KviMteail vautocoCtii^ %!we^ 



which, «1ieD well known, ceases to p 
ofoMuic shall charm after, being hea 
lovely countenance makes a stronger 
Wing often seen, because there beaut] 
upon the whole* conclude» that if un: 
but the beauty of minute ofcgects ; and 
▼isible design, and the evident foots 
covers* 



On Nove 



BY THE SA: 



I roust sny wmethingof the evanescex 
•ur curiosity is excited at the opening 
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i«e fipom die viailde ofajeo of DMUne, or from the fine arts, may 
1 4iTided into the eoocvptioM of the soMime, and conoeptians 
' the beautiftiL Of the originof therablimel^okebj'potheti- 
iBly, and widi Afidenoe; all we certainly know on this bead is, 
•tdie aeiMatioDs of the sublime vre receive from external ohjeeti^ 
se Attended with obsrnre ideas of power and immenuty ; the 
igiD4)>f our sensations of beauty are still more unintelligible; 
nrever, ItUnk there is some foundation for elassinf the obkets 
r beaoty under diflferent heads, by a eorrespoiMlence or nmilaritf, 
lat may be observed between sewnd particulars. 



On the Origin of our general Ideas of 

Beauty. 

BY THE SAME. 

A full and eoosistent evidence of design, especially if the de* 
Rgn be attended with an important effect, gives the idea of beaur 
y ; thus a ship under sail, a greyhound, a well-shaped horse,. are 
KaMifal, because they dispbiy with ease a great design. Birds 
md beasts of prey, completely armed for descruction, are for the 
wae leason beautiful, although objects of terror. 

Where different designs at a single view, appear to concur ta 
me cffi^ the beauty aeeumulates; as in the Grecian architecture: 
where different designs, leading to different e&cts, unite in the 
Mime whole, they cause confusion, and diminish the idea of 
beauty, at in the Gothic buildings. Upon the same principle^ 
Bonfosion and disocder are ugly or frightful : the fifnires made 
by tpiikd liquors are always ugly. Resukx fi^pxras «Ge\tiUi<^ 
woe i mid tbe eircubur, the most regular, u iVie mo*. \r8N^v\.. 
lbt9 ixigulatian btAts only where the suUime don ixot eiftet *• ^vk 
that ease the iaeguhrity and cawleasncw aAd Vo iXwsi*v^fc»»''aS 



ty 11 TMUy nUKd by a noHe air} < 
and ruini of a kige dty, cUitmi 
while we maani over great mini, a 
weave aim soothed by tbe geoerout 
own breaiti, and therefore miugi 
melancholy we feel at li tragedy, 
and oonfYuioo, no other is so shodi 
ness. When we see the principle 
dered, the borrar is too high, like i 
befine oar eyes, to sul^ the mind 
god-Uke traces of pity that disting 
no sensations but those of dumay a 
Regular motion and life shewn 
also the secret pleasure we call be 

I successively breaking upon the she 

\ and gnus in eontinQed motion, an 

of colors may perhaps be armgcd 

' ^1 notes of mune. alRwt the nasairaii 
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'ands, MBd, Jibove al], detth, aie fkighcfol and ihockiog. I mnst, 
fowever, ohKrve^ that I do not by any meant mjffme, that the 
cntiment of beauty ariiei liDin a seflez eoatidimrin aet of the 
idnd, qpon tbeobKrvationot thodengntofnatimorofartjtho 
cntlnMent of beauty is intantanemi^ and depends upon no prior 
rdketioni. All I mean is, that design and beau^ are in an aibir 
trary manner united togedier ; so that wboe vre see the epe, 
Mrbether we sefleet on it ov no, we peveeive tha othei!. I mqst 
Dntber add, that there nay be other divisioas of beauty easily dis- 
coireiable^ which I have not taken notiae o£ 

The general sense af beauty, as wdl as of g;icandi»r,sQems pecu- 
liar to man in the ereation* 1^ herd in common with him enjoy 
Ike gentle faceath of spring ; they lie down to rqpose on the flowery 
IjBidc, and bear the peaceful humming of the bee; they enjoy the 
ipcceo fikUe aqd pasturee : but we have reason la thinK, that it it 
manenljy whosaeetbeimay of beantyawr die happy pro^wct, 
and iwce* Bt it; that it it hUfirom the brute CNataon, and de- 
fends not Hpen icnse, taut on tiie intelligent mind. 

We havn Just taken a transient view of the principal depart- 
ipnnti of tnsie; let us now amke afcw geMral reOeetiont upon 
onrsnlvcet. 



Sensc^ Taste» and Genius distin- 

g^islied. 



BT THE SAME. 



Tlie human gvint, with the best anistanet, and (hefinestcx- 
aaplctibBeaki fiartb bat slowly; and the greatest men have but 
gBMfaud)/ aeqaUtd a JiM tasle^ and ehaate dmi^e ««n»d(i&fiiiv\vl 
immtjb iUaDimmatuw age,llMieiMn<^^x»»ft:!I*«'««^^^ 
"b^Sbci^ and jvfoiiM aq cgncaa of co)U»ne to ciiu^ 



plicity, on pietum of any beauty and anamivta 

The pvogren of the fine arts in the himuni n 

»t three remarkable degrees, from their foundati 

IkeiCht* The bans is a sense of beamy and of 

second step we may eall taste, and the last geniu 

A sense of the bcamiful and of die great is 

appears from the uniformity thereof in the most 

nations. What was engaging and sublime in am 

Home, are so at this day : and, as I obwrvad bel 

the least neoessity of improvement or science, 

darnis of a gnceful or noble deportment. Tl 

an ioefimoal light in the breast of man After n 

admired the planet Venqs ; the beauty and vivaoi 

the immense distance from which we judged he 

and tlie sUence of the night, all concurred to st 

agreeable amazement. But siie shone in distinf 

without giving sufficient light to direct our steps, 
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tf of jadgment teemed nttanl to dl who brettlnd 
ic elegtnt-city : we find a manly and elevated aeme 
lie common people of Rome and of all the citfct of 
e die level of mankind was prCKrved in dMnedUes, 
i^bians had a share ia the government, and an nttcr 
u not made between tiwm and the ndWei, by weahh 
Bat when onec the eommon people are rent asun- 
Vom the great and opulent, and made safaservient to 
f tlie latter ; then the taste oT nature in&Dibly takes 
im both partit>s. The poor by a sordid habit, and an 
oily eonfliied to mean viewi^ and the rich by an a^ 
e changttible modes of fancy, and a ritiated prefer* 
rich and costly, lose view of simple beauty and gran- 
ly seem a paradox, and yet I am firmly penuaded, 
be easier at thisday to givea good taste to the yoang" 
merica, than to the noble yo«tth of Europe, 
e pride of man, as man is of die creation, has been 
1 by few, even in the brightest ages. Men of supe- 
while they see the rest of manUnd painniHy strug- 
npreliend obvious truths, glance tbemselTCs through 
(ote consequences, like lightning throogb a path that 
iced. They see the beauties of nature with life and 
I paint them forcibly without eflbrt, as the morning 
scenes he rises npon ; and in several instances, com- 
il^ects a morning fVeshness and unaccountable lustre, 
en in the creation of nature* The poet, the statuar)-, 
have produced images that left nature far behind, 
stations oTextTMirdinary personages who appeased in 
Borne, at or near the same period of time, after mn of 
rtrfeh we know DO begimdng z and the long fammneH 
itries after in great men, prove dart genios owdi AhkIi 
»• personal contest of glory,and die stroog rfnUde 
Bplef whbin aetoal view •Q^\aMQniW&ie&\ vA^tax 
one arc not able to UftmpenxjaoQXiCK^KftAiftS* '^ 
i otom-cd, thAt when ta«tew\nii^»\f«\v«A'^»*^'** 



they owed their extraordinary powers to soi 
both. 

If wc eonsider the numbers of men who 
ed in every department of the liberal arts 
and the simplicity that always attends beai 
think, that although few perimps can reach 
of imagination displayed by the first-ratc 
losophers ; yet most men are capable o:' ju; 
Ide writing. Nature lies very near our reflt 
if we be not misled and prejudiced befc 
grows to maturityt 'llie populace of At 
strongly, that uncwnmon parts or great tea 
to make men think justly. 



Tliniioilifa on flip. Hums 
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ee^ wbftt pRMG^ what aendroents have bea tnmi^hmted into 
le motioD of a roiauet, of which a larage has no conception ! 
7e know not to what degree of rapture harmony is capable <^ 
eins carried, nor what hidden powara raajr be in yet unexp^ 
ieaeecl beaoties of the imagination, whose objects are in scenes 
pd in worldi we are strangers ton Children who die young, haTe 
o eonoqitioD of the sentin^ent of personal beauty. Are we oer< 
tin that we are not yet children in respect to several species of 
eanties ? We are ignorant whether there be not passions ioiiJie 
Ml, dwt have hitfierto remained lumwaked and undiscovered 
X want of ofajecu to rouse them : we feel phiinly that some such 
r? gently agitatedand moved by certain notes of music. In real- 
ty, we know not bat the taste and capacity of betut> and gnn- 
lenr in the soul, may extend as far beyond all we actually pcr- 
eive, M this whole worid exceeds the ipbcre ai 9. 9ockto at an . 
lystnr* 



Taste — how depraved and lost. 

FROM THE SAME. 

Let US now consider by what means taste is usually depraved 
md lost in a nation liiat has neither been conquered by barbarians, 
nor has lost the improvements in agriculture, hn&bandry, and de- 
(bioe, that allow men leisure for reflection and embeliishment. 
[ observed before diat this natural light is not so clear in the great- 
iSt men, but it may lie oppressed by barbarity. When people of 
mean parts, an4 of pride witluMit genius, get into devated star. 
tk»s, they ivant a taste for simple grandeur, and mistake for it. 
srhatis uneoimapnly g^ng and extramdinary : whence proceeds 
Use wit of every -kind, a gaudy richness in ^bcem, asi <»ii>v<K!iKC<«i 
}am/ of crmment io huikliog, and a grandeiin ovenKctons^k vsn^-. 
Knr^ luurermJif, Immt obwrre, thtt peo^\& <£ \»^ xxo^wA 



I 

<1 



1 



be iMt in the genBril aample* 

of. piiB l»fe»el«d liiwi tte betrtirf «• 

npttirtitMiy tend tMt ti wto to w nMp^ 

h«o the bwe royrtertw <tf 8**** * ***■ * 
litei, «na gr««ae« rf icwi. e«Fit» ; •»« •» 

edy or pW«-*e^«f •*»»**» l«^*M*' 
peer we upon • lensl, Mfl the mind to uiia 

in die drama rf politeness, or else to aet 
of rlrtwi it ii not possessed oli 



Some Reflections on the 

FROM THE SAM 
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«cr tnd gnndeur, vtiie in it a still, an inqniiitive, and 
eligiM: bat gerans often duowa over die direct ofiti 
colon, finer dmn dioie of nature, and opens a pa»- 
■ta no where but in its own creations. The bright 
I seenes of Arcaidia, and the krrely drseriptions of 
ittff never existed on eardi, no nioi« than Pop«i*l 
r the river gods uf ^^^indsor forest: it is all b«t • 
IwdoB, which the mind first paints with edestial co> 
» hmgalshn for. Kni g h t crr a miy is another kind of 
■faieh, though it he fietitioiis in fiMt, yet Is tnie in sen- 
irlieve there ore fi^w people who in their yonth, before 
rapttdby Aeeomraerceaf dieworldcanfnotknq^t- 
priiieesses hi their hearts* The sonl, in a heanteoos 
imomcatasa&ame to words whieh tlM7 had hoc; and 
its quick transitions, bold 6gnres. livdy images, and 
of efifarts to paint the latent laptnre, bean witness 
nfnsed ideas of the mind are still infinitdy superior, 
the reach of all description. It is this divine ^irit 
roiistd froip its letiiargy, faccathea in noUe sentiments 
in efegaaee, that stamps upon marble or canvass the 
Ida and heroft, that inqrires them with an air above 
jid leads the sonl through the endamting meanden of 
snaking viaon, thiongh whidi it cannot break, to dir 
arol^ieeu thateharm it. 

I we ventutt to tnce the olgeet of tUs surprising bcan- 
CB peniusa whidi evidentl}' does not cone to the mind 
uses* It is not conveyid in sound, for we fei>l the 
music charm m by goitly agptatiDg and sweiiing the 
d setiiug tMpe ftmam afloot* for which we have no 
knew not until tlK7 were awakeuL-d in the mind by 
This beauty does not arrive at the mind b}* the ideas 
though it be moved by tbem{ for it evidently bc- 
e mimic repmentationi and imag^ ibe luvn^ TKdftK:\ 
s oTjcnw' an cncbaniing lovcVineaa >kit n«^«t <»\«am\. 
'ts, W'bcrc slialJ the soiU find lYus vnacLVNiL^°*i^^^1'' 



v« kK* for viih «iH wpmfwwpnuwliirf 
WM^ns WA Iww l^mi iMeMili^ lad imp J 
Kvcn; ImiHtMipQttlwiBMM^williiil 
TBoiar ti flight, and dnw «ke KxiMraif 
aounteiiaDQe whcM Ihenailai iMtBrrilr di 
I haw^ in oqneqaaue of your tHOBia 
AsHgbtiatoceuradtaaiefliigaadaMfek : 
MM hcraiAec, I woqU divoK of dMn^ 
add aay aev abHrraiioBi tkal X may tm 
mm in jiutioe make my aohiMavkdgknii 
noaved. I took notiae, at tl« bigiai^ 
latiomoa Taoe ga« oecawi to UasdiiGa 
rnauS polished dJakKHeoBfa^uttytOiUid 
ae: and I have aoiikd B^mif of the iHit 
the aacicBti, pactieulMrly«f the fHoti « 
which was the native and nrii 
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On PiHHligality. 

rROa TUB ftAMBLER. 

^ it the ftHe of alnwit e?ery poiaon, when it has paned the 
booiKb which netnre pceieribei^ to covDttnet hi own pupoie. 
Too mncbmfehiiiden die warrior from eircumipeetkn: and too 
oradicafenMaofproflthuits the credit of a trader. Too much 
•idor tahei away from the lover diat eatiiiesi of addrew with 
wMdi the hdiet ace delighted* Thus extmmgaiioe, though 
dictated by vaBitf, and indted by voluptuousness, seldom proecres 
ultimately either ajipbuue or pleasure. 

If (raise be Justly estimated by the ebaraeter of those from 
whom it b reoeited, little satisfaction will bu given to the spend* 
ttrift by die eneominms which he purchases. For who air they 
that animate him in his pursuits, bat young men, thoughtkss and 
ah i ndnned like himself, unacquainted with all on which the wir 
dosn of nations has imprened the stamp of excellence, and dc««kl 
aUhe of knovrtedge and of virtue? By whom is his prolusion 
paiMtd, bat by wretches who eonsider him as subservient to their 
pnpoca: Syrens that entice him to shipwreck; and Gjdops thai 
are fapiiv to devour Um. 

Sv«7 nan whose knowledge, or whose virtue, can give value 
to hb opinhm, looks with scorn or pity (neither of which can af- 
Ard modi gmtifleatiaQ to pride) on him whom the panders of 
lumry have drawn into die cirele of their iiifluenee, and wbom 
he sees pareelled ont anoog the difierent nunisters of fully, and 
about to be torn to pieces by tailonand Jockie% vintners and at 
lomfes; who at once rob and ridicule him, and who are secretly 
triumphing over his wcdineis, when they present new incite 
moits to his VP^tite, and heighten his desires by oounterfeiied 



AM*lschepniisedkatisiiiirehaaedhypiofl&CB^\ts. t^nsi'uVw^ 
rif nor rctditeonnd to be falie, it is tk«vmiAQi^1 *^i^ 



«»p5!,foor««Hi«, shall vaHrii, i 

iwind him with obwqnkmsnesi wid I 

«<|oip«8e, and animate his riots, sha 

Ustte, and repraach them with the vi 

And as Rttle prettnrions lias the m 

^ VBin or ricioas espenees, to gna 

are obtained by others. To make an 

•essary that we beKere it to be laitinff 

«inel\'es in danger of k»hig, must he 

uneasiness, and the mote valoe we 

tbe present possession be embitteRd. 

▼ied for his felicity, who knows that 

«pected, and who is conseiom that a 

Wm op to the gripe of poverty, whicii 

M he has given way to mote excessef, 

dance, and indnlgcd his appetite wiih 

It appears evident, that frugality is 
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litt ?ery iddcim tbetrao^lityof ebeotfolnew; they iaflaiB^ 
kMgimtiom to a Uad of momentary jolKty, by the help of %viiie 
and riot; tad ooDoder it as the first business of tiie night to 
■tapify teeoUeotion, and lay that reason asleep, wUdi fistuibi 
Ikefar gidety, and calls upon them to retreat from ruin. 

Bat this poor broken satisfaetion is or' short continoanee, and 
BMMt becxpjated by a loi^ series of misery and regret* In a 
tine the creditor grows impatient, the fant acre is sold, Ae 
I and appetites still continue their tyranny, with iheessant 
calls for their usual giaUfications; and the remainder of life passei 
away in mlo lepcmanoeor impotent desires* 



On Honor. 

FROM THB GUARDIAN. 

Brery prind^that isa motive to good actions ou§^t to be en* 
conraged, rincemenareof sodifli3«ntamake,tbat thesasneprin- 
rtple does not work equally upon all minds. What some men are 
prompted to by oooscienoe, duty, or religion, which are only difr 
ftaent names ftir the sanv thinit, othm are prompted to by honor. 

The sense of honor is of so fine and delicate h nature, that it 
Ssoaly tobemet with in minds, which are naturally noble, aria 
loeh as have been cultivated by great examples or a refined eda» 
eadon. This esaiy therefore is chiefly designed for those^ wha 
by means of any of these advantages ar^ or ought to be, actuated 
hf this giotious principle. 

Bat as nodliag is moce penurious than a prfnriple of actioa, 
when it is misoadcrstnod, I shall consider honor with respect la 
thnasortaofiaea. Ffrst of all, with regard to those who hava 
a right aathai of it. Secondly, with legafd to thuae who ha!«««L 
mkiMkea uotkm cfh. And thirdly, with wg^ ta^QaaA'w^BA 
<««< 't as oUamiaii^ and two it into 



'.» « 



^inaction. The tatter con«der. 

SS. 'Hiu.Seneca.P-k.i"^ 
7ri„rfhanor.wl^becteeU« 

l,orPumAvice.».ewooWnotc 

re.:^»ba.e.and«>vileana««_ 

Irt«U conclude thi. head with tl 

partofyo«"»sJ"^* 

Hon«rta«credtie.tbelawol 

The noWe mind'. dirtinguiA' 
That wds and itrengthen. VII 

And imitate* her actions whe 
Itoughtnottohe-tportedwii 



AfPtOf 
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DmgiUieC. laawovd, theinaDwfaonerificeianjrdQtyof 
■able crcstQW to • pvevaUing node or fashion ; wbo looks 
IB7 tfdng asbooorafale, that ii dispfeaang to hii Maker, or 
^v9 to aoeiecy ; who thinks Iriniself obKicied bjr this jnhi* 

Ae ptaccice of some vlrtaes and not of others^ is by no 
to be reckoned amonf true men of honor. 

ogenes was a Kvely instance of (Hie actuated by false honor* 
enes would smile at a jnan^ jest who ridiculed his Maker, 
tbe same time run a man throufdi the body that spoke ill of 
end* Timogenes wqqM bare scorned to have betrayn] a 
that was entrusted with hi m, though the fate of his country 
led upon the Jiseovery of it. Timogenes took away the lifb 
•ung fellow in a duel for havii^ spoken ill of Belifkla, a hidy 
he inntteif had seduced in her yootli, and betrayed into 
ind ignominy. To doae his character, Timogenes, after 
ruined several poor tradesmen'^ families wbo had trusted 
old his estate to satisfy his ereditors ; bat, likea nmn <tf 
disposed of all the money he could make of it, in paying off 
y debts, or to speak in his own langnage, his debts of honor, 
le third place, we are to consider those persons wbo treat 
ineii^ as chimerical and turn it into ridieole. Men who 
ifessedly of no honor, are of a more profligate and abandon* 
ire than even those who are actuated by ialse notions of it ; 
e is more hope of an heritie than of an atheist. The sous of 
' eosuider honor, with oht Spynaz in the play before men* 
, asa fine imaginary notion that leads astray young unexp» 

1 nen, and draws diem into real mischiefs wfaik; they ave 
d in the pursuit of a shadow. These are generally persons 
B Shakespeare's phrase, *' are worn and hackneyed in the 
f men;" whose imaginations are grown callous, and hava 
dMise delicate sentiments whidi are natural to minds that 
neent and undepraved. Such old battered miscreants ridi* 
nery thing as romantie that comes in eonv^iVCvKv iiV^iOBievt 

inierm : and inat those persons w y\w3nmx)!t\y ^\«k 4me«. 
V ioM eonupt jtn Ar wlwt baa not iu inane^^t«««^ 
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On Mode 

FROM THE SPC 

1 know notwowordfAattowbi 

foeot and wroo(? interpwtatkim iwW 

thne two. Modesty and AwnfMiec 

dot nutfi, •oinetiinet indeed ?■■■« < 

\ \ prewnti* rery often nted to rignifj 

who hat neither good*««"*««» P**** 

the wofM. 

i] Agftin: A man of awnanee, thca 

pewon of a free and open carriage, 

to a profligate wi«t^, who can brw 

^^ .»! tMMiiitv widMnt a UuA. 
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I do noit remember to have met with any imtance of modesty 

ritb wfaicb I am lo well pleated, as that celebrated one of die 

amtg prince, whoae father being a tributary king to the Romans, 

•d trveral complaintB taid against him before the senate, a« a 

nant and oppressor of hissuttiects. The prince went to Roma 

t de&nd his father, but coming into the senate, and hearing a 

raltitude erf* crimes proved upon him, was so oppressed when it 

ime to his turn to speak, that he was unable to uttnr a word. 

lie story tells us that the fathers were more moved at this insta i)ce 

r modesty and ingenuity, than they could have been by the most 

athetic oration ; and, in short, pardoned the guilty father fur 

lis early promise of virtue in his sou. 

I take Assurance to be, The fiiculty<<»f possessing a man's self, 

r of saying and doing indit&rent things without any uneasiness 

r emotioo in the mind. That which generally gives a man assur> 

nee, is a moderate knowledge of the world ; but above all, a 

lind fixed and determined in itself to do nothing against the 

lies of honor and decency* An open and assiirtd behavior 

(tfM aatnal eonsequenoe of such a resolution. A man tlius 

rined, if his words or aetioiu are at any time misinterpreted, t& 

ires within himself, and from a consciousness of his own integrity, 

names f(»ce enough to despise the little censures of ignwanoe 

rmaliee. 

Every one ought to cheridf and encourage in himself the mo 

esty and assurance I have here nientioped. 

A man without assurance is Uabie to be made uneasy by tlie 

lUr or ilHnture of every one he converts with. A man without 

todesty is lost to all sense of honor and virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the prince above mentioned, pos> 

•ssed both those qualifications in a very eminent degree. With* 

It assunmee^ he would never have undertaken to speak before 

ie most august assembly in the WorU; without modesty, he 

ooM have pleaded the cause he bad taheil xa^uYam, ^Sotva;^ '-^ 

«/ appeared erer to scandaioufc 
i^2 



l.i 
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I ihafl eoDclade with dbtening, t 
both modest and iwuRd, to it it aJ 
wo to he both irapudent and faMhlbl 

We have freqaent imtanees ot'thi 
pie of depravol minda and meao « 
an? not able to meet a man'k eye, m 
out confo^ioii, can volimtarily eonu 
nHM indecent actions. 

Sudi a person seems to hav« mad 
in spite of him«elf, and in defiance 
atraints his ttmper and coraplexJon t. 
Upon tiie whole, I would ciidtti, 
That the pracUce of vinue is the m 
nian abecoming assurance in his won 
Kcks to shelUT itself in one of the i 
attended with both. 
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TheanAonlDwlHmlrefer, disMiade tbeir diieipla ftom en- 
ttriof iiMo any itraag atttebmenti, as niuivoidably cmting ni- 
penMinaMy diiqi^udei to tboie who eiqiage in diem; and at 
every nm faai aare than niffleient to call forth hit tolieitiide in 
Ae cuiHW of hi* ofwn aSnn, it it a weaknen they eontend, 
amiou^ to involn; bimielf in the oonoeros of otben. They r» 
camwend it aim, in all eonneetiona of thii kind, to hold the bands 
of onion cxtrendy loose; w a* always to have it in one's power 
tD atiailen or relax them, as eirenmstanees and situations shaU 
lender most expedient. They add, as a capital article of their 
doctrine^ that ** to lire eieropt from eare is an essential ingre d ien t 
tnoonslinile human happiness : nut an ingredii'nt, however, whieh 
he^ who voiomarily disttesses himself with cares in whidi he hat 
no necemry and personal interest, must ni>ver hope to possess." 

I have been told likewise, that there is another set of pretended 
pUiotOflien, of the same country, whose tenets conceminf this 
iiAgect^ are of a still more illiberal and ungenerous cast. 

The proposition they attempt to estabUsb, is, that ** friendkUp 
JB an aSur of self-interest entirely, and that the proper motiTe 
fiir«a paging in it, is, not in order to gratity the kind and benevof 
leM adeeiSons, hot for the benefit of that assistance and support 
which it to be derived from the connection." Accordingly they 
assert, that those persons are most disposed to have recourse to 
avdKary alliances of this kind, who are least qualified by nature, 
or fortune, to depend upon their own strength and powers : the 
weaker sex, lor instanee, bring generally more inclined to engage 
iaiHendships, than the male part of our species; and those who 
are depreaC by iadigenoe, or hiboring under mislbrtunes, than 
the wealthy and the prosperonsi 

Eseellent and ohli^^ing sages, these, undoubtedly ! To strike out 

(he ftiendly afltetions flrara the moral world, would be like extin* 

guisliing the sun in the natural ; each of them being the sMstnc 

«r the best and mart gmteful mtisfactifint iha\ Uca^kuVsm txaAc 

' '^catbetomaf men. But I shouVd be ^^ \nVxMye ^Vax 

'Bi/ rate of lAifliaMal ejoraptioofkom case >i(>^\^^3M^Vff 



Ibcjr ^icipki, jiu'lf omodiUi Id? io flsnipricti IbtCHing 

■bcaiM be njatcd wiib the uuiiom diaWiL lOr uMbini. 
It witk ■ wrUpoiKd mud mill) 
in iDr kqdaUe Ktkn, or Id be i 
. it, by may ipprehoitklD ef ihc 
If pntaUybe attddiA 
lo be tDOllr rcmonee^ If It be i 
VH ihpt nuy be pmdiMtiftaf mfi 

'irct dF tn Dpfnrite ehtrKCer. witboai beiiiK ilKotcd M 
dcEKC of mm dlmtiiftediin ■ Aitdm Ihr Jim, Ibe hn 
tbe KOoA, nrenrily npoerd to tbp ^mcmUe emefko 
Kite and ■rmiui, wben iIh-; leipeeliTely ntet wilh InD 

oTeTerrirell NTKIitDtFd mind, lobe iftfeted »ith pilnil 



virtDC 11 iMEdeniD^ tbe mil fliiiinic aM die lofker Inprei 
TiuniBiiitj- E The f&ct. Krtuinly, it nueh otbtrwit* i « tm 

■oMiiDeiMs >i»d lii* han lApnodi with joy, ne ihrinka v 
mv, M find « ill Ibnnne ueunpanin bii Aiend. V| 
>balc, iboi, il may Ta\!lf be emtlnUiL ibit, u in tbe 
virtue, n ill Ihal oT friend Jiip, rbue punful leDiatinit, 
nay HOictitjio be pEndacul liy tbe oaep v weUu bj ibi 
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iiMiiflWW^M graniidi fbr esduding either of them 
hm ttUif poaenknof onrboiomi. 

Tbcrvte immit tet ** utilitj i« the fint md picndUi^ m^ 
tiwiAidi iafaea imnlriiri to enter »to pertieiilar frieiidalupt,** 
■tDmetftfiveitthetaoebitiaQof ittmoitamiftfaleMid en- 
priadpiei For, to a mind rightly diqioied, it it not to 
^benefiti received, at the aifectionate zeal from which 
Aqr 9tmt that givei them their best and ukmc valoahle noaa^ 
■Hiatiaai It is wfiur indeed firam being Tenfitsdhflhet, that 
•Kattof oar WMts is Ae original oaose of ibrminff dwse am iei^ 
HBdhmeei: thatonAecantruyitisobservablekdiat none have 
Ibbi amn dirtiogaidied in theb iriendihips than those whose 
jawHf and of le a cf , but above all, whose superior virtoe (a mneh 
rsapfort) have laised them above every neoessity of haviaif 
I tn the ■isimnee of others. 
The me dIsiSaetiaa, then, in this qoestion it, that "akhomb 
isaertsittiy ftodofetlve of utility, yet utility it not the 
■odveof IHendshiii." Thote teUUh lantoalitti, there* 
ftit, wha lulled fai die h^i of luxury, presume to maintain the 
hn«e iurdy no claim to attentioD : at they are neither 
ibyflmiiMi^ nor csperienee, to be eompetent judges oC 




Goad Oods! Is Acre a man upon die ftee of the earth, who 
wouM deliberately accept of all the wraith and all the affluence 
Ab wortd can bestow, if oflbred to him upon the severe termo 
of his b^ng oneonneeted with a tingle mortal whom he ermld 
bie^er by whom he should be beloved? This would be to lead the 
life of a detettrd tyrant, idio, amidst perpetual tuaptf 
I and idarnis, pattet bit miiemble day^a stranger to every tear 
dcr scBiimem, and utterly pieehided finm the hcvHUt 
tikm gffiirwhMp 



The Romuu, id the infimey of thdr idrti 
and unpoliahed. They came from d h epbeidii 
fraro the reAne of the natiom voood themt 
agreed with their original. At they lived 
groond at home, or on phinder flom tb 
vas their butineii, and agriealtnre die diae 
Long after this, when they had ipread tht 
great ?art of Italy, and began to make a c 
the world :-«eveD thor great men retaine 
they raited into a virtue, by calKng it Boor 
might often mneh bettrr have been called 
aeems to me, tint there wai more of auit< 
more of imalenoe than eonrage, in some 
ftetiom. However that be. this is certain 
a nation of soldiers and husbandmen: re 
•divided diaraeter among them : and a 
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with the Mines, as well as with Egeria : and who might possibly 
biroself have made the verses which the Saliao priests simg in his 
time. Pythagoras, eitiier in the same reign, or if you please 
aome time after, gave the Romans a tinctnre of poetry as well as 
of philosophy; for Cicero assures us, that the Pythagoieans had 
made great use <tf poetry and music : and probaUy they, like 
oar old Dnrids, delivered most of their precepts in verse. Indeed 
die dorf employment of poetry, in that and the following agei, 
among the Romans, wasof a religious kind. Their very prayer^ 
and perhaps their whole lituigy, was poetical. They had also a 
sort 'jf prophetic or sacred writers, who seem to have wrote gen- 
cmUy in vene: and were so numerous, that there were above two 
ihtytm^na of their volumes remaining even to Augustus's timeb 
Tbey had a kind of plays too, in these early times, derived from 
what they had seen of the Tuscan actovs, when sent for to Rome^ 
to expiate a plague that ragdl in the city. These seem to have 
been either like' our dumb-diews, or else a kind of extempore 
fiuces : a thing to this day a good deal in use all over Italy and 
Tuicany. In a more particular manner add to these, that extem- 
pore kind of jesting dialogues begun at their harvest and vintage 
fiasts; and carried on so rudely and abusively aApr>vard8, as to 
oceariooa very severe law to restrain their licentiousnesa— and 
those lovers of poetry and gtmd eating, who seem to have attend- 
ed the tables of the richer sort, much like the old provincial 
poeta, or our own British bards, and sang there, to some instra* 
ment of monc, die adiievements of their ancestors, and the no. 
ble dee& of those who had gone before th^n, to inflame others 
to follow their great examples. 

The namesofalmostallthesepoetssleepinpeace with all their 
wocka; and if we may take the word of the other Roman writers 
of a better age, it b no great k)ss to us. One of their best poets 
WepnatntM tfiem a* very obscure and verr contemptible; cioie ^ 
Ihcir beat Uatoriamavoids quoting them, as\oo\ia!i^T<ra«^Qit -^Qnr 
4'ttr ean: Mod cae a£ their moat ^udlcioiiii emvonn «AflM 



■ '''=fP°*»Bg u the tLaam 
the 6m of their poete of whom 
•nd from whom the Romani the 

'«»«»«« of their poetiy. even i 
The fim kind of poetiy that 
•mong the HoniMt, w«.th«foi 
'^ifiow people ;Md«ft|g^pfc,y. 

■;*»We pwt in their public der. 
ttepeatest number of their olde 

»»«inii and indeed almort all of 



j ^ i Of Livius, N»vh 

■■!( BY THE 

. :;l .^"»^**w>ortinthiilirtwe«Li 
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Xiviaf ; wHmdi tt Itutt diat Lucretius nys of him, ** That he 

^was Ae first of their poeti who desenred a lastinff erown from 

ikt Mines.** These three poets were aetors as well as poets : and 

acoaall oTdtem tohavewrote whatever was wanted Tor the sti^, 

nAer than to have eonsnlted their own tarn or genius. Eaeh of 

tlMB pohfished, sometiraes tragedies, sometiines comedies, and 

aonedmes a tdad of dramatic «athres ; sudi satires, I suppose, as had 

Imb oeeanoned by the extempore poetry that had been in ftuhion 

the eentory before them. All the most celebrated dramatic writers 

«f anUqaity exeel only in one kind. There is no tragedy of 

Terence or Menander ; and no comedy of Actios, or Euripidoi. 

But dttse first dramatic poets, among the Romans, attempted 

every thii% indiflfereotly just as the present fancy, or the demand 

«f the people, led them 

The quiet the Ronums enjoyed after the second Funic war^ 
when they had humbled their great rival Cartilage; and their 
cwrying cm dieir oonc{oests afterwards, without any great difficul- 
ties, into Gkvece,— gave them leisure and opportunities for mak- 
hg very greal impiovements in their poetry. Their dramatic 
irriters began to act with more steadiness and jodgmoit ; tbey 
Ibllowed one point of view : they hud the benefit of the excellent 
patterns the Oredc writers had set them ; and formed themselves 
on those models. 



Of Plautus. 



BY THE SAME. 



FhntM wisfhefint dmt consulted his own genius, and eonfin* 
«d faimidf to that speeies of dramatic writinf;, for whivh be ^is& 
Ae b at lht ed by tmtme. Indeed, hit comedy (3nke i3ni&<ik& f&qtnaA? 
mt Atbem) k mCm ndur kind, mnd far encm^ftom iJhfc v^^Vvitt^ 
- «Aorw9MKf givem it among the RoiBam. H\» ysto «»^ 



M 



— (._. %.*.«>Mu , uuc iraprovea tlieii 
that he is rained by Cicero, as perh 
writen tliey e%er had. This high 
his langfaguc, which is given up b 
Ineorrect; but either for the dign 
tutngth and weight of his temiinei 



Of Tcrc! 

BY THE S 

Terence made his' first appeamv 
high rppntation. It it said, that whe 
the Ediles, thpy sent him with it to C 
the piece* Cseciliui was at supper w1 
Ti'rence was dressed vcvy meanly, he 
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f MMBMBt in Um. All hk speafccn leeni to ny juit what they 
knU ay, and no mofCb Tlw story ia alwa^t goii^ on ; and 
IMMjutti UoDgfat. Tfaif whole age, long beTuiv Tecvnce, 
■dloiigaAiT,u lathtr nmarkable for itren(\b than bmutyiu 

Were we to eompare it with the folluwiiijBr ligt*, tlie uom. 

of this would appear to those of the Augustan, as the 
Jmk Older in building if compared with the Corinthian ; but 
rcmec^ mtMck is to those of the Augustan age, as the Ionic is to 
ke Gorimhiau oider : it is not so omameutvd, or so rich ; but 
Mtbiag can be more eiaet and pleasing, llie Roman language 
nrifjiB his hands, seems to be improved beyond what one could 
ner oveet, and to be advaneed almost an hundred years for- 
ftda than the times he lived in. There are some who look 
Via this as one (^the strangest phenomena in the learned world! 
Bt it ba phraoBoenon ii^idi may be well enough explaiwd from 
StCNb He says; ** ifaat in several fkmirks the Rotnan language 
■Hipohen in pedeetion, even in those times;** and instances par* 
icokriy in the families of the Laelii and the Scipiu*s. Ever>- one 
aMithat Teienee was extremely intimate in both these fiuni- 
in t and as the Iaiq:nag8 of his pieces is that of fkrailiar con- 
VMian, he bad indeed Bttle mote to do. than to write as they 
dbd at their tables. Pnhaps, too, be was obliged to Scipio and 
^ai, for more than their bare conversations. That is not at all 
■poasiMe; and indeed the Romans themselves serm generally to 
are iioagioed, that he wu assisted by them in the writing part 
Mi If it was really so, that will account still better for tlie ele- 
iaee of the langnagi* in his plays : because Terence hinuelf w-as 
sn out of Italy ; and though he was brought thither very yo«mg, 
eieerivcd the flrit part oi'his education in a family where thty 
4cbt not speak with so moch correctness as LkIIub and Scipio 
id been used to finm their very infancy. Tlius much for xVw. A&\\- 
i^e oflVfrace^ ptoys ; ai for the rest, it acenit, fcom '^\ka\. Y»i 
9* KamfC that hk mo9t usiraf method >vai to taVe \\\ii vVstvA 
r^. amihig ehancun wlntljy^ from the Grcvk cou\\c -^wp^^* 
e who sarthMtbe (niMtbtcd all the comedies ot "Mcw«wQk«= 
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BY THl 



We have a T«i7 ij^rait lo« in t 
•'^•wW, even in the Angustan i 
^'^"■nder. Re ownt hunielf. tfa 

Wm ; or any other of the Greek < 
Wm a ,Wri example. Afnmiurt , 

■tTetoice^ were Grecian. Thii 
■ point in those days, that it mad 
dy. ThoK on a Greek story wer 
• Roman, Togatfc Teieneeesa 
^i»n»er, and AfvKdut id the latta 
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•od Sdfio : but he did not profit so much by it, as to the improve- 
neat of his language. Indeed his style was not to be the comnwii 
coovvmtion style, as Terence's was ; and all the stiflenings gireti 
to it, might take just as much from its elegance, as they added to 
iu dignity. What is remarkable in him, is that be was almost as 
eminent for painting as he was for poetry. He made the decora- 
tioitt for his own plays ; and Pliny speaks of some paintings by 
him^ in a temple «f Hercules, as the most celebrated work of 
their kind, done by any Roman of condition after Fabias Pictur. 
Jketiin began to publish when Pacuvius was leaving off: his kin- 
fSo^ge was not so fine, nor hh verses so well turned, even as thos^ 
of hispredeeesMMr. There is a ranarkable story of him in an old 
critic, which, as it may give some light into their different mai^ 
nen of writing, may be worth relating. Facuvius, in his old age, 
retired to Tarentum, to enjoy the soft air and mild winten of that 
^koe. As Actios was obliged, on some affairs, to make a juomey 
Into Asia, be took Tarentum in his way, and staid there some 
days with Facuvius. It was. in his visit tliat he read hii tragedy of 
Atreusto him, and deared bis opinion of it. Old Pftcavius, after 
bearii^ it out, ttdd him very honestly, that ibe poetry was 
aononwis and majestic, but that it seemed to him too stiff and 
barrik Actim replied, that he was himself very sensible of that 
fiial: iB his writings ; but that he was not at all sorry for it : *' for," 
ays he, ** I have always b^en of opinion, that it is the same with 
writers as with fruiu ; among which those that are most soft and 
palatable, decay die soonest ; whereas those of a rough taste hat 
the kmger, and have the finer relish, when once they come to be 
mellowed by time.**— Whether this style ever come to be thus mel- 
lowed, I very modi doubt; however that was, it is a point that 
seems generally altowed, that he and FftcuvUtt were tlm two best 
tngle pdeU the Romans ever had* 

M2 



IM THE SOSSaAT, 

Of the Rise of Satire : Of Lu 
Lucretius^ and Catullus. 

BY THG SAME. 

AH this while, that ii, for abo\-e one bondred yean 
as you see, was almost solely in possession of the Re 
It was now time for ike other kinds of poetry to have 
iwwever, the first that spmi^ up and fburitbed to 
was fltil! a seyon firom the same root. What I mean 
the produce of the old comedy. This kind of poetr 
attempted in a diflbent manner by some of die fom 
and in particular by Ennius : but it was so altered and 
«d by LttciUos, that he was called the iorentor of it. 
a kind of poetry wholly of the Roman growth ; and t1 
they bad that was so ; and even as to this, Liiidliut i 
good deal by the side Hghts he borrowed from the oM 
Athens. Kot long after, Lucretius brought dieir poetr 
ed with philosophy; and Catullus began to diew tl 
something of the exoellenoe of the Greek lyrie poets, 
discovers a.great deal of spirit wherever his subject wi] 
leave; and the first moment he steps a little aside fro 
his digressions he is fuller of life and fire, and appea 
been of a niore poetical turn, than Virgil himself; whi 
acknowledged in the fine compliment the hitter seena 
in his Oeorgics. His subject often obliges him to go 
ft>r an hundred lines together; but wherever he bra 
breaks out like lightning ftnm adarfcckiud; aHati 
force and brightness. His character in this agraet wi 
said of him : that a philtre he took had given him a I 
that he wrote in his lucid inteTVH\s. He «rA CttcaYkm^ 
Jetten in gr^neral began to ftoumYk %\ "Rovwe ttosm^ 
. t^rer they had done. CatuUus vraa too viVse v» ww^\ 
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BMtC ■dndredof all bis eocemponuriei, in all tlie di fftrent 
• of writiiig Ik attem|Med. His odes periiaps are the least 
aUe port of bis works. The strokes of satite in his epigraioi 
rety severe; and tbcdescnptionsof his UyUioms, very full 
pietnresqae. He paints strongly; but all his paintings have 
e (^ force than dcganee, and pttt one more in miud of Homer 
iVirgU. 

rith these I shaO chnse to doae the first age of the Roman pofr 
r an age more remailcable for strei^;th than for refin em ent in 
ing; I hate dwdt longer on it perhaps than I ought ; but 
•sder and soeeesaon of these poets wanted much to be set* 
: and kwas obliged to say something of each of them, because 
ly have reeourse to each on some occasion or other, in shew- 
yon my collection. AH that remains to us of the poetical 
ka of this age, are the miscellaoeous poems of Catullus ; the 
osophical poem of Lucretius ; nx comedies by Terenee ; and 
nty by Plautos. Of all the rest, there is notliing left us, ex* 
: such passages from their works as happened to be quoted bf 
ancient writers, and particuiwriy by Cicero and the old critiev 



f the Criticisms of Cicero, Horace^ 
and Quinetilian^ on the above 
Writers. 

BY THE SAME. 

be best way to settle the characters and merits of these poeU 
le first age, where so little of th^ own works remains, is by 
idering what is said of them by the other Roman writers^ 
were well acqoaintol with theu viacW 'tNM&>a».Vk1 ^de^^^Aar 
eriticM we can consult now, «n&. vote^^^Qa^^*^ '^**^ '^'*'* 



int'lll lliail Ifr u»in.«M ..- o- - - * 

luiiki't it up in commeiMliiig Ntryius. All tlM' other coori 
he qii'itrs of ion with ropiTt; and as to the trnf^ hecafT 
far as to sci-m stroiH^y indint^d toop]xi«e old Emduilo J 
Paciivitis to Sophocles, and Actiiii to Euripidf>«. Thii I 
tion of the old poets was probabl)' the getienil faddon 
time; and it cominiu'd afhrwardi (capeeially amortft di 
elderly Bort of people) in the Auj^istana^; andindeci 
lonf^r. Horace, in his epistle to Aug^iistus, combati it i 
gar error in his time , and ptthapt it was an enor fm 
that prince himst If was not wholly free. Howencr 
Horace, on this occasion, enters into the question mry fi 
with a food deal of warmth. Tlie character he girea of 
draniatie poets (which iitdeed includes all the poett I h 
speaking of. except Luciiius. L<icretiiis, and Catollui, 
Laps rather too severe- Hi- says, ** That their language 
great decree supt'raunated even in his time ; that they 
ni>gligent and incorn-ct ; and tliat th-.n* is generally a M 
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vUdh WM profMMdly ta speak agtinit (be old writen. 
Ban, therefore, doet not comraend them lo genenlly m Ci- 
Vftak against them w strangly a« Horace; and it pcv* 
NW to be depended npon, in this case, dum either of thenk 
pares the wurks of Ennins to some sacred grove, in whi^ 
lafcs look rather veneraUe than |deasing. He eomniends 
s and Actios, for the stiei^ of their huignaiEe and die 
' their sentiments ; but says, ** they wanted that poliA 
ras set on the Roman poetry afterwards.** He speaks of 
and Csecilius, as apjriauded writers : of Terence, as a 
]{ant, and of Afranius, as an acellentone ; but they all, 

filH infinitely short of the grMC and beauty which is to 
d in the Attic writers of comedy, and wbieb is perhaps pe- 
> the dialect they wrote in. To eopclude : According to 
idKos b too much cried up by many, md too much ran 
^Horace; Lucretius is more to be read for his matter diao 
tyle ; and Catullus is remarkable in the satirieal part of hh 
but scares so iQ the rest of his lyric poetiy* 



Of Horace. 

BY THE SAME. 

ee was dke Attest man in the world for a eonrt where wit 
[mrtieularly eneooraged. No man seems to have had more^ 
of the genteelest scnrt ; or to have been better acquainted 
inkind. His gdety, and even his debauchery, made him 
more agrpoible to Mseeenas: so that it is no wander that 
ndntanee with that minister grew op to so high a degree 
dship, as isvery uneommon between afirst ndnister and a 
ind which had posnhl^ «m^ an cSetii «si'^>B0afft> '«k«« 
•ree crer hear of between am? tw^tricr^ ifiafc-wwa. «!^ ^ 
ar thcTih tone romtft wb^F«w»v^^»*-^* 
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faiiTMelf oiit of this workl to accompany hit ifmt friend 
imcU Horace Hm Im-hi romt generally eelebnited fhr his 1 
cni ; io which he far exeelM all the Roman poeti. and 
was no anworthy rival of several of the Greek: which i 
baTe been the heiglit of his ambition. Hii next point of i 
hha«been imiany reckoned, was his refining satire; an 
in^ it from the eoanene« and hanhness of Liicilim to tl 
teel, easy manner, which he, and prriiapf nobody bat 
one peraon more in all the ages since, has ever p«i s s cs«a i 
not remember that any one of the aneir'nts nayt any thini 
epUtles: and this has made me sometimes imagine, thatl 
ties and satires might originally ha%-e passed under one i 
larae name; perhaps that of sermons. The)* are grnenl 
ten in a style approaching to tliat of conversatioD ; an 
nrach alike, that several of the satires might just as well I 
epistles, as several of his epistles have the spirit of satire i 
This latter port of his works, by whatever name )t»u pi 
call them (whether Mitires and epistles, or disconrset in i 
moral and familiar subjects) is wliat, 1 must own, I lov 
better, even than the lyric part of hit works. It is in tli 
be sht'ws that talent for criticism, in which he so ^-ery ni 
ccUt^ ; especially in his long epistle to Augustus ; and thi 
to the nso^s, commonly calltd his Art o:' Pu-tr}-. Hie}- 
in strokes viliicli sliew his gn-at kiiowKdgeof' mankind, 
that phasing way lie liad of teaching philosophy, of la 
ttway vice, and insinuating virtue into the minds of his i 
Tliey may serve, as mudi as almost any writings can, l< 
men w iser and better ; fur lu- h n the most agreeable ' 
preaching tltat ever - as. He was, in general, an hoiw 
man himself; at lea«t he does not seem to have had any 
oattired \ice about him. Other poet^ we admire ; but t 
not any of the ancient poets that I could «-ish to have bi 
quainted with, so much as Horace. One vannot be verv con 
with his writings, without having a fvieiMlOiip for the raa 
hmging to hare Just such another as he w as for ouePs Mad 
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ribullus, Propertius^ and Ovid* 

PROM THE SAME. 

happy age* and in the laroe court, flouriahed TihuQof* 
id the aequaimance I'l Homce, who meationi him in • 
friendly manner, both in his Odei and in hii Epiitlet* 
it evidently the nioct exact and mmt beamifal writer of 
I antong the Romans, and was esteemed Sb by their bert- 
hcosh there were some, it seems, even in their better 
riting and Judging, who preferred Prupertiui to hinu 

talent seems to iuve been only fur ekgiae verse: tt 
M>roi>iimcnt on Messala (vrliich is his only poem out af- 

I think, too plainly tliat he was neither designed for 
■se, nor panegyric. Elegance is as much his dtstingiMb- 
ster, among theek-giac writers of this age, as it is Tev> 
Mig the comic writers of the former; and if his lul^eet 

let liira be sublime, his judgment at least always keqit 
being faulty. His rival and eotemporary, Prupertiai, 
have set himself too many difterent models, to copy 
iiein so well as he might otherwise have done* In one 
calls hiiusclf the Roman CalUmachus; in another, be 
ri^'aling Pbileta* : and he is said' to have studied MUn- 
nd some other of the Gn!<ek lyric writers, with the. 
. Tou may see b>- this, and the practice of all their poeta 
, that it was the constant method uf the Romans (when*, 
endeavored to excel) to set some gpreat Greek pattern or 
re them. Propertius, periiaps, might have suceeeded 
1 he fixed on any one of these; and not endeavored to 
y all of them iudifierently. Ovid makes up the trium- 
Jie elegiac writers a£ this age \ and '\\ moK Wqm^ ksA. 
ban either of the o^vet. K» "?tft>it^v» V3^»s«t^ >». 
ten, Ovid endcavoteOL lo t4i\weVsi xsaxMsscs ^^^^*^ 
itingat the same tiine. BwAw.Y^Xa^^-'P****** 



teUsMetaraorpboKi. A« for die Tena 

fcrtunes, he has quite UMidt spirit in 

may diworer tome differenee in bis man 

«nie to sit ■ liule lighter on him, bk 

ftiriyafWrtiwtlktal stroke. His very loi 

«ken Mm ; tbongh before it srems to 

when it was kast becoming^, towards his 

niorpboses (which was the hut poem li 

which indeed was not quite finitbed wbt 

i*mem) has more instances of false i»1t 

his fonner writinR;* put together. One of 

bim most cried up for, in that piece, is h 

story to another. The ancients thought d 

«nd Quinctilian, where he is speaking of 

to excuse than to commend him on that 

siderable loss in the latter half of his Ft 

whidi is much comme)ided. Dramatic po 



THSMOSBGAI. ik 



Of Phftdrnsu 

BT TBe SAMS. 

r Ab faM of Ae boc Viking, I iboQU be iadiiMd to 
todnw For tkongh he pabKilMd after Ae iBad manner 
ifff «■• in fEMMl on tbe Mediae, he fleofahed and 
Mm tyle iiaiar AagoMms tad hU beak, thaqgh it 
•HMaruMil the nign ofUberin^ deiervM on all ne> 
»bemrlnincri among the waria of the Aqgnttav age. Fa- 
fsyev, wai fcobably the title which he gave hit lablefc He 
UyfiBUawtiEiQ^inthem; anddedasBib thathekeepito 
ner, ctirn when the sulqeet ii ef his own infcntiaD* By 
ppeanb that JSmnfl'* wi^ of telling nones was veiy sbnt 
in: fcr the disringnishing beauty of Phadnis*b fablei i% 
and aimplieity. The taste was so neeh IkUen, 
when he poblisbed them, diat both thes6 were olyeet- 
m as faults. He used those erities as diey deserved* He 
ong, tedious story to those who objected against the eon- 
of his style; and answers seme others, who condem n ed 
aness of it. with a run of bombast verses, diat have a 
a^y Boiqr devated words in them, withoot any sense at 



Of Maniltus. 



•T THE SAMV. 



ioi ma souee be aHowed a fteee ia this list of Ae dMQa»- 
»/ hisjioeiiyis iofenor to«p«tttttNBicK ite\«i^ 
to ban ariace in these .kvwet a«ea» »V«c*!*^'^*'^^^ 
te a Jiriflg hmgiiiage. 'nw»iiitX\eiA,\>p«^>'* 



ti^.' Wbai murt be ««a, «»em tome mmy 

wbicball JMve* legwrd to Uie A«g««» "^ « 
««. inodern forgery. IdoDot.ee how «.e«.| 

that age ; and if it be • modem forrrr. It IS ^ 

AouJd agtt* « e«ctly. in » """^ '^^^^^^ 
-stent globe of the heavem, in the F fcfpe»e f 
:^L.poe»topa-f«r^batitpj««^ 
^„g«n«.in.tou.ofthep«=ti..lwo*^^ 

^a« what I have mentioned: ««^«^ 
mrneUa; the Uttie hunting piece ol QnOMi 
^legyortwoofGallua. 



Of Lucan* 



THE MOaEGAT. 1^ 

hHB ia loo gteit hiiteto make QninedHan aiy fome good things 
Bf Tfn, which he nwrer meant to do. What this poet ha* been 
idnrired <br, and what he will ever deserve to be admired for, aro 
ihe several philosophical passages that abound in liis works; ami 
liis goKtoas sentiments, partieahDrlsr on the love of liberty and 
Ihe eoQtempt ok death. In his calm hours, he is very wise ; but he 
boAen IB his nnts, and never more so than when he is got into 
a battle^ or a storm at sea ; but it is remarkable, that even on 
dboae occasions, it is not so mo^ a violence of rage, as a madness 
ofaflbcCatiini, that appears most strongly in him. To give a few 
'■■*—»«^** of it, out of many ; In the very beginning of Lucan*s 
Blnrni, when Csesar ventured to cross the sea in so small a vessel : 
"Ae fin stars themsf4ves seem to be put in motran-" Then 
*'Ae wavM rise over the mountains, and carry away die tops of 
theob" Their neit step is to heaven ; whne they catch the vain 
** hi the doods:** I suppose, to increase their force. Theseaopeno 
bsevoml places, and leaves its bottom dry land. Allthefonn^ 
taiB of the universe are Aaken; and nature is afraid of a second 
rWns His little skiflE^ in the mean time, sometimes cuts akng 
te ekmds with her sails ; and sometimes seems in danger of being 
itmnded va the sands at the bottom of the sea: and most inevi- 
tably have been lost, had not the storm (by good fortune) been so 
rtrong ilram every ipiarter , that she «Ud not know on which side 
tobolgefirst* 

When die two amries we gwng to join battle in the pbins of 
FhofiaUa, vre are tnU, that all the soldiers were iDcapable of any 
Rair tat dhenselws^ because they were wholly taken up with dieir 
tmbem fiw die danger which thrralened Fompey and die com- 
nomreakh. On dus great ooeasioii, the Ulls about them, aeeord- 
ing to hn account, seem to be more afraid than the mm; 
(or ioiBe of the npmrtains hnfced at if they wookf thnist thdr 
beads into the ckMids; and odieri, ai if they wtMcAtnVJsfe^hiaiP' 
SBlwisaadlir (bemWeaat their fceu Aai i&i«e «^C0KteBM»*^«^ 

■Mm MM niiiwmdi fiv tkM 4ay» even «k»1^^^«i''^ 



\ 



m nam* «■ M wMHBui 
know irby ov idMtcAn* 



Description of the Sea-fight off Bft 

BeiUes. 



BY THE SAME. 

Tlie teihfighi off MmeHIeK k • tfdar ite ari^ An 
fiill M well M Vnmam*» KivftigiMi Tiimlwi i Hi «lat 
itnmger, the poet dNuet tote sort dlvertiBf fai *»«(■ 
givet the poarnUier. TbeflnipcffMi UPedta ktefifl 
theMHie iMimliytwoipcantOMinlitlMktHiiAeil 
his brant ;»iiieeij,thM both their pointi aeettafMhar 
middle of Wi body. llwyctch.lMppon.hiiioifil^lolli 
«id his toal WM fiir mne time doobtftil whicb k Aorii 
At teit, it eompovaii the nttter; drives oin eMh of *» 
before it, ot the mne iBMantiood wMptootofMehod^ 



TRKMOSEGAT. lU 

«lBf to Acm, and nnk toneOKt to the bottom of the 

I Mick their bodiei agsimfrlhe brola of their cwiny^ 
i le or ee a nan ot thm flmf ««iy the we of his eai^ 

w h e n he ihonld be dead. 

wtf all thi- eontrinuice* of these posthumous warriors, 
DMMC to be admired* is the sagacity of the great Tj rrfae- 
rfaenus was standing at the head of one of the n-ssels, 

II of lead, flung by an artful sbnger, stmck out both his 
e Tiolent daih of the blow, and tlie dwp darkness that 
I over him all at onee, made him at first conclude that 
id : but when he had recovered his senses a little, and 
sooM admnoe one ibot -before the othrr, he desand his 
iers to pfaint Mm just as they plant their Ballistse ; he 
m still fight as snell asa machine t and seems mightily 
tUnk how he diall aheat the enemy, who will fling 
J at him, that might have kiUed people who weie 

■nge things as these, make me always wonder the moic^ 

I can be so wise as he is in some parts of bis poem* Iih 

ntenoes are more soUd than one could otherwise expect 

nag a writer, had he wanted sadi an uncle as Seneca, 

.master as Comutos* The swellii^ in the othor parts 

n may be partly aceoonted Aar, perhaps, from his being 

lain, and in that part of it which was the larthest rr- 

n Greeee and Rome ; nay, of that wry city, which is 

Cieero as partietilady ovemm with a bad taiteb After 

[ most dislike him for, is a bhit in his moral character* 

Snt pretty high in the fiiTor of Ncnw On the diworery 

ag eoneemrd in a phit against him, tiris phiknopher 

rritten so much, and so gaUontiy, about the pleasure of 

•vrd himself in the most despicable manner. He named 

idler as guilty of the cmspiraey, in hopes of saving; b\vai> 

r ibia, he added tcrenl of his friends to \i\s totnnct <»$»!• 

td tbtif eontinoed labnring fur a parAon, \i^ vr8^\v& 

rAr tjnnt of aucb Jim, as uny one, luucAi Ws» «S % 
X 2 
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110 TRB 

ilm tkcur own. AU Am Imwoi «M rf m wt to I 
IhB «nd, Ncra otdend Mm to OBenttioQ too. Hn 
opened : and the iMt wocdi be qnkab 



Of Persius. 

BY THE SAME. 

PenliH is told tohftve been LotoA^ lelMMlffidlDV « 
tut; and, tike bim, «M bred apmiMe a pbilotopher 
Hebastbedmaeierof agoodraan; but learoedeia 
eood writer* in any alhertbanthe moial tfyaeof i 
biivriiiiifi are very virtooaa; bat not very poedeai 
fault it obwiirity. Sevoal hareendeavoied toexeiu 
thiilbultin bim, fiwatbe danger of the timei be i 
the neeeiaty a attirkt then la j under* of writinf id 
leearity* TbUmayboldastonmepanagriin bin 
tbe troth, be Keau to haTe a tendeney and tova to 
Ilimielf : for it i« not only to be found where be may 
emperor or the state: but in the general ooorse of hi 
that in my eonieienee^ 1 nnuC ^velum up for an obi 



V as I should Locan for a lonldand swelling one. 



Such was the Roman poetry under Nero. Hie ibi 

after him were mode in a hurry, apd bad riiort tumnl 

j Then the navian family came in. V«paiian,tha 1 

of diat line, endeavored to recover eomrthlng ctf tl 

that had formerly flourished in Home; his son Titw 

I ,,i cf mankind , in hit short reign, e n cou r age d poetry by 

V well as 1^ bis tiheniKtiet; and even Domitian 

thought a patron of the muKSi After bim, there wa 

Osgood emperon, fiun Nerva totbe Antsnaaew K 

ot^'mrft9oA ibrtuneCiv indeed, if oKOonndRn^ 



it wanU haw hm ndi, !• Imb kai 
flod ooet «Dly toiMker) gvw • aev tpkk to (he aif^ thai 
hM9 imm IwmikMnga cand i tina, md made poetry i» 
laue apilihcBd afiiB,ome maKanang thfiB? Mat 

e were very guodpoetsefCBBavi hattkey wom betlar.ai 

an tkey had hMS aader the niga af Kcfo. 



Of SiHuSy Statias, and Valerius 
Flaccus* 

BY THS SAMS. 

%is penad prodnoed tfarae e|ne poeC% whoM worki lemta to 
8iHm.SiaiiBi,aadValef«a*Flaecafc SPhH.aiir hehadbeen 
^Menad «t tke high iBght of lAMaB^ keepi ahnoit alarayi 
the gnuMl, and teaice oaee atfMipis to mr thmoghom Mt 
olewarfc. It iiptein, however, thaoghitis tow; and If he has 
E tittle af the tpMt of poetry, hrkftve at leatt ftom the afllse* 
ion, and obteaiityt and hoBshait, whlA preruled lo mueh 
ai^ Mm im m ed ia l B p i - e d eccM orfc SiHua was honored witii the eon- 
Bto; andKvedto ieehiitoninUie«niehighoflleeii Hevraia 
M hyTcr and aolkctar of pietnrei and rtatuei ; »me of which ha 
nbippedjeipecialiTonehehadofVbgiL HeHnedtooAlmeri- 
» too at Ml tomb near Naples. It is a pity that he eoold not get 
pe aT hit s^rit in his writings: for he had sence enwgh to 
fceUs oflMngs aeeepuMe to (hegoriinofdiat fcreat poet^— 
tins had UMTS of spirit, wiiha kss daoeofpnidenee: ftrUt 
cfeald Is eenafailyilVcondaeted, and scaieelyweB written. By 
fitde we haseof Us Addlkad, thatwoold probably have been 
■uchbetlerpoeni,aileastas to the writing part, had he lived 
InMit. Afl^is,hii4eieripiA(nd( hiA«i»K\^&w^^*«» 
f wWeh LyttmedH mdka twt ih& qroetaafc w ^w— ^ ' " ■^'*^ 



■tire OD him. Mutial«na» «o mnas. .^ — 
lowrdrauneofSafarilm. Atkedid Mil ttuk Ui 
BuydnervemoreieputstMipalMipma misceltaiMMi tUi 
an fine writer ; for though the odei and the tAtrmtkm^ i 
es in his SylvsR arc not without theirfiiulti^ they are ootaii 
as liis 'llirbaid. 

The chii'f faults of Statios, in hU Sylvae and TkOaaA, mtak 
have proccuded from verjrdiflSmit eaanp: thefianmrflnMl) 
hav in^ been w ritteii incom ctly and in a great deal of hartR lai 
oiher, from its being over oorrecled andhaid. Bnliapi Uigifi 
fault of all or rather the greatest sign of hisbad jodgmcaCliU 
miring Lucan so ext»vai;antly as hedoet. It ii remailcafale dM 
etr)- run iuopl- liuvally in Statins^ liimily,tfaan pediaptiaairoi 

lie reocivtd it fiom bis fiithiT ; who had been an cflriMBl poatii 
time, and hvtd to aee tus sun obtain the lauiri orown at Ihi 
ban games: as he had formerly done himwlf*— Vateriai Fli 
wrote a little befim ^ft«tiai» He died youngs and kft Uifi 
unfinidied. Y^p l)a«e but seven books of hb ft rgw—lif i, 
part of the of^uh, in which the Argooants avo Mk anlhtm 
their return homewaids. SerenUof tlK modem crlUMy 
«•« orother poaeemed in ptddiikinff Vlai 



V8B IKMttOAT. 1J9 

Ma^thtiitwm\tmtiunwti»tiifliine, lie kne not any one 
wrfl^Mi only tHi tm B UM , all y^Ae* onAer tlie name of 
Lniai Anneaa Seneca. Tbej are probahly the work oT dl(ftr> 
cat handi: and might be a ealkction of favorite pbyt, put to- 
leftcr bjnme had granmaria^ ftr either the Roman tniKedSet 
tf lUi age were very infiflbem, or diese are not their hnt, 
IVy hare been attrflMHid toanthort at far distant attherdgnt 
tf AqgoitaaandTViOiB* R Si tUKi die penon who is lo poiitiye 
te one of Aeia in partiealar most be of the AogoitMi age^ 
aqn this of a piece that he teems reiolved toery upat allmtet: 
lai i faelieva ana ihauW do no inSvy to any ane of Dieat, in Mip- 
IMiagtheaaaUtohaveheanwrtiteBki thntlMrage,nadcrtiw 



CfaS IhaoHMrpoctiandcr tbitporlod there are none whote 

Mtetial aMi Jurennl. The fbrmev 
iiaithalanirandarllervaa Th|i«^ 



Of Martial. 



rROM TVS BAKE. 



MiatM it a 4«hr only Id a NtAeMnd ef w«1tSi«t for Bpigfam 
baaiaiBly (vfaatititealM by Dryien) the lowett ttep of poetry. 
Sb b« te^rery hattaaa of tiK hn ; bnt he dimts Mmtelf thereb 
ia plhiiing iawcn and ptayfiag «Mh Intcen prettily enough. 
If MartiBl aMAeanevyHr^giH, he wat ton to tend a diarich 
with kt if afrind died, heaDMria aibwrertes to pvtonhb 
ifaaiataa vaatetap, they wmetohimfbr anin- 
IlM* were the Maunoi oABta af hit noMb Ifhe 
lift,haaarindUdownfaaftvKnet;andifhe 
M«ariBdtDpkMe*ftind,«vtogalthalkvaroi the greAt,hiv 
gtyia vna uu aad ip j — mfa ; — d fcieiwielAiY&igbrtcqMiM' 



Of Juvenal. 

BY THE SAME. 

Juvenal faegui to write after an I hate mendoiMd ; at 
uoi know bj what good fortime, writn m\*h a gicatcr i| 
poetr}- than any of them. He has learer any ^ng of tfie , 
ity of Horaeet yet be it not withoat humor, and cseefdi i 
tatiriits in Kverity. To vftiie tmth, ke flaahea too arae 
an angry esecutioow: but the depravity of the tinea, ai 
Tices then in fashion, may often excuse aome degree of n 
him. It i> taid he did not write till be waa etderly ; and 
he had been too much used to dedaimingf. Howeveft his i 
have a creat deal of ipirit in them ; and shew a stroiqp hati 
vicf', with wme very fine and hig^ sentimtnts of virtue^ 
an- iitdcvd so animated, that I do not know any poem oi 
age. which om* can read with m»«' -« — ' 



^- ~ •«• iwiaaicr ueau* 

I itrmetb, in falie omanienti of drev, and a borruwt.'d flush 
t ftee ; which did iiot m much render it pleasing, as it 
d diat it* natural compleuon was faded and lost. 



On Demosthenes. 

BY BLAIR. 

•n not qtend any time npon the dreumitaiices af Demaif 
.*s life ; they are well known. The strong ambition which 
MTCced to excel in the art of speaking ; the unsuccessful* 
r his fint attempts : his anwtark-d persenaranee in sor> 
ing all the disadvantages that arost finm his person 
Idrcst ; his shutting himself up in a cave, that he mi^ht 
Hth kfss distraction; his deeteiming by the sea-thore, that 
•it aeeostom himself to the noise of • tiimi.i»«~ • • 




u ihrir ihnuitlni, dim iben ihu ibef m idUa 

■lid B (wwiifril pFvple, ihe uMDiil pn M OTaw gT ib 

Gn^v-, uhJ wIiv wuMcd Duly tht ibplimtioa n exivi 

in unlii lu iiiske Fliili|i irenble. Wiib hi> cBWnpof 

wbo viw ID Fhilip^ Inttfou Mud vbo pmuidtd 1h 

pnicr, he luFiii w nnuM, bul plainly Rptwdm 

ieimiinaftharcauBOf- He not (Bis sraafU ta li 

Ani ,- but he kyt doM flip pbu of IbU omaHL-. ^ 

friKi'Itn! »«Ipoiiirioiii wilh Fnte»» riw» . * 

"reauon. TBiiif (lKfli«loortlineanEaonh Tta 



aniiasted; tnd Hill of the impetuosity and fire of public spirit, 

"They proet>ed in aeontinued strain of inductions, consequences, 

and demonstmtiont, Ibiinded on soand reason. The fi|>;uiv5 which 

Ik Mei, are imrer loaglit after; bat alw%y rise fhmi the subject. 

Beeniidoyitheniqiarin^indetd; ibrsplendorand ornament are 

Mt the difCiiicriom of this orator^b composition. It is an energy' 

of thonght, peculiar to himself, which forms his dmracter, and 

aets Urn above all others. He appears to attend much hunt to 

dungs dian to wcxtls. We forget the orator, and think of the btv 

linen. He warms the mind, and impels to action. He has no 

parade and ostentation; no methods of insinuation ; no labored 

introductions; but is like a man full of hi« subject, who, aftfr prc- 

panng bis andience, bjr a sentence or two, for bearing plain truths, 

cnleci directly on business. 



Demosthenes contrasted with ^schinca. 

BT THE SAME. 

appears to great advantage, when ccmtrastcd with 

in die aelebiated oration ** pro Corona.** ^schiu^n 

wm Us rival in bniinrn, and personal enemy ; and one cit the 

BWt diilinguiabed anion of that age. But when we read the 

two oiatioiii, JEsdnnes is feeUe in eompariscm of Demosthenes, 

and mahn nHieh kn iapresnon on the mind. His riwsoninga 

fuaiiiiiim ike law that was in cpiestion, are indeed very tubtikt; 

bat his Invective against Demosthenes is general and ill supported, 

Wheieaa, Demosthenes it a torrent, that nothing can resist. He 

l»andofwn Us antagmist with violence; he draws his character 

in tfce nnw gca t aolors; and the particuhur merit of that oratioii 

is, that all the deKriptiont in it are V\\^\^ vvcxosews^ » 'W«os 

mm Anogh it a itnun of laafsnuEAiiixX^ «n\ Vv\^ Vkswkx < 

<wrar gpaUa with that ttrenK(kk»xAcf»vDpt!()!«v^^^^•l ^\««^« 



...v.vui uniiiin gained by lueh a mmogr in pan 

dom and boldnnt, ii more than eumpoMitBd bj wantol 
which sceini to give an advantage, in this lespect, la tf 
deeency of niadum speaking. 



On the Style of Demostheneer, 

BY THE SAME. 

The style of Demosthenes i« strong and concise, tboni 
times, (it must nut be dissembled,) haish and ahnipC. K 
arc very expressive; his arrangement is firm androai 
though far from being unmiisieoli yet it leeras difficult t 
him that studii-d, but concealed number, and liiynithmiii 
some of tlie ancient critics are fond of attrilaitii^ to Mnk 
gent of those lessiT graces, one would r«»lw- — — *- • • 



THE NOSEGAY. 

ityie, and vbcne history be is said to linve written eight tir 
over with hn own hand. But these defects are far more th 
••niCnsKled by that admirable and masterly ibrce of masculi 
doqocnee, wfaieb, as it overpowered all ii^ heard it, cannot, 
<Ui day, be read without emotiraa. 

After the days of Demosthenes, Greece lost her liberty, c 
qnenee of course hinguished, and relapsed again into the feel 
aMumer introdoeed by the riietoricians and sophists. Demetr 
fWerios, who Kved in the next age to Demosthenes, attained i 
deed some character, but he is represented to usasaflowe 
rather than a persuasive speaker, who aimed at grace rather tli 
snfaacaneew ** Delectahat Athenienses,*' says Cicero, ** magb qiu 
iaflammabat." ** He amused the Athenians, rather than warn 
Aem." And after this time, we hear (rf* no more Grecian oral 
ef asynote* 



On Cicero. 

BY THE SAME. 

The lA^ett In diis period most worthy to draw our attention, 

Cicero himself; whose name alone suggests ever}- thing that 

qtlendid in orator}-. With tlie histor)* of his life, and with 1 

mh^f fmrnttfr m A mu and a politician, we have not at present a 

direct eoofiem, we consider him only as an eloqueiit speaker ; a 

in this view, it is our business to remark both his virtues and 1 

defects, if be has any. Ifis virtues are, beyond coiitruvers}*, ei 

neotly great. In all his oraHons there is high art. He begi 

^eiietally, with a regular eiordium ; and with much preparati 

"id insinuation prepossesses the hearers, and studies to &in th 

aftccijaoi. His method u ckar, mnd \n.« wc^voeBiA vtA vena 

^'th crau propriety. Hisnit:tbadu\\vaK»SLaM««fSiae&^^ 



>-. V «. ..H K-uuauan^ u eunous and ex 

Mr it always full and flowing, never a] 

plitierof emy suhjeet; maffnificem, an 

nmnl His raanner is, on tke wIm»Ip, di 

Pily varied i and soictsd to the nilveet. 

iiMtaiMse against Catalinr, the tone am 

pwiicutarly the first and last, is i«fy difll 

^ith a icfwt d«l of jwjgment to the 0B8 

in Mhich they w«Tt Sf^oken. Wba 

rouawi his mind, and demanded indignati 

comidcniWy from that luost and deck 

he inclines at other tiroes, and heeoroes 

▼ehfmeiit. This i, the case in his omtior 

Jft those too against Vetws and Catalinew 



TIaIUa^^ ^1* tf^* 
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often toaim ttobtidiiingadininitiootnthertliaii at(qieniting eo» 
Vietioai by what he nys. Henee, onaomeoecaskMifl, he Uriiowy, 
nther dum toKd ; and diffiue, where he ought to have been preip 
Ifis icntc ncea are at an times, rotmd and sonorous: they 
beacaned of nMmoCony, for they possess varietyof ca* 
dlenee; bac flmn too great a study of magnifieenee, he is some- 
limn dcfleient in s tre ngth. On all occasions, where there is the 
leaaC room for it, he is fidl of himself. His great aetimis. and the 
nel serriees whicfa he had perfomed to his country, apcdogize fix 
ibis in part; ancient manners, too, imposed fewer restraints from 
die dde of deeocum ; but even after all these aHowanees made, 
CSeera^ ostentation of himself eannot be whdly palliated ; aod hit 
amkiM, indeed all his worics, leave on our minds the impression 
if a good man, but withal of a vain man* 

Tbe defects whidi we have now taken notice of in Cieero'b elo* 
qnenoe, were not unobserved by his own ootemponuries* TldswB 
learn from QuinetiUaii,and from tbe author of the dialogue, ** de 
Cansis Cocmptie Eloquentise.*' Brmus, we are informed, called 
him, ** fractum et elurobem,^ broken and enervated. ** Suorum 
temporum homines,** says Quin<Btilian, " incessere aoddiant cum 
et tumidiorem 8c Adanum, et redundantem, et in repctitionibus 
nimium, et in salibus aliquando frigidum, Sc in coraposiiione 
fractum esoHantem, & pene viro moUiorem.*** These censure* 
were undoubtedly carried too fiir: and savor of malignity and 
personal enmity. They saw his defects, but they aggravated 
them ; and the sour^ of these aggravations can be traced to tbe 
^flivnic^il^ieh previukd in Boqoe, in picerQ*sday% between twa 
frefit parties, with respect to eloquence, the ** Attici," and the 
** Asiani.** The former, who calkd themselves the Attks, were 
. the patrons of what they conceived to be the chaste, simple, and 
natural style of eloquence ; fiom which diey accused Cieero n 

* "HMMeantempaaaiet ventnreA to ve!(«»A\iVv(^«»<c«<^v«iA'c« 
datid^t, uid Asiatic; toofrenuemin xei^uvVBSft\\\vVviVVVfiPwi 
jEowMifs wit aonii'timefl cnM; mwlin \\vie ditokv «<t V£» wwawxj 
'ftW|> dcmHury, and more efleiaVimte^te^VectfW^'BKK*^ 

O a 



.i ^ 



tfirnuu upon u«: »«« «••%« — , ~- 

IM Book of QuinctiUtn't Imtiiotiant 

tlir diipiitn between tbwe two pMti 

middle manner between the Atti« and 

ttlf deeUoet on Cicero'ii tide ; and wb 

|wermtheftilUtbeeop«»»,aiid *»» 

dtidei witb thii very ju* i^mmfaaa 

Qieie«; led itultwiinMwn «* qwnw** ' 

tor; cum ommt tpecie*, qw» »«o*> 

Utttiir enim. ut re« esigeti ' 



n 

' 3 Comparison of Cice 
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B M U i y wpertiflhfSoiM tnd pty. ThechametnrofDniMMtlMiesis 
rigor Mid •osterity ; that of Cicero h geutlenen and inriimatioiK 
In the one Ton find more manliness; in die iither more omamenb 
Use one is more hanh bat more spirittti and eofeiit ; tiie other 
aaore agraeaUe. bat withal, looser and weaker. 

Tb aoeoant for thisdiflhienoe, without any prejndiee to Cleera, 
it has been said, that we nrajt look to the nature of their Aflhvtt 
•nditaries; that the reAned Athenians followed with ease the 
aondsp and eonvindng eloquence of Demosthenea; bnt tfaMn 
BsanuiT more |iopolar. more flowery, and dedamatory, was r^ 
({■isile, in speakinir to the Romans, a people less acute, and less 
Mqoainted with the arts a* speech. But this is not satisfaetnry* 
For we roost observe, that the Greek orator spoke much ofteaer 
befine a mixed multitude, than the Roman. Almost all the pidi* 
lie burioessof Athens was transacted in popular asa^roblies. The 
eoronion people were his hearers, and his judges. Whereas Ciee* 
lo fenerally addressed himself to the ** Patres Comeripti,** or, in 
criminal trials, to the Pnetor. and die Select Jud^ ; and it can* 
not be imagined that the persons of highest rank and best eduet- 
tion in Rome, required a more diffuse maimer of pleading than 
the common citizens of Athens, in older to make them und e r s ta nd 
the cause, or relish the speaker. Perhaps we aball come nearer 
die truth, by obarrving, that to unite together all the qnalitici 
widKMit the least exception, that form a per^'ect orator, and to 
exedequally in each of those qualities, is not to be expected from 
the limited powers of human genius. The highest degree of 
ttrepgth is. I suspect, never foond united with the highest degree 
of tfnootlmess and ornament: equal attentkms to both are ineom* 
patible; and the genius that carries omaroent to itt utmost length, 
is not of meb a kind, as can excel as modi in vigor. For there 
plainly lies the chaoKterittieal dliferenee between these two eele* 
bmted orators. 

Jei0M dimdvmtage to DenHNthenea, that, \nnaMa\f» cnM^eib 

neu, wbfeh mjmetimn produces obseortty , lYie \Knvc<(n^ Viv hiV^* 

Ae writes, is las fwaniliov to moit of utthan \\«l«!lMtt, «»^^ 



V THE MOSBSAT. 

le iR ku uqnalnnd wkh the Onek ndq 

rkb mm phAfurb InilepeuttfM of thii ciii 



BoadKnei'i nUIijipiei ipolKn In » BritMi nw 
CdBjuncluiF oT iiAUr^ Aey tvollU CDbTian ui 
daT' TTie npid iTFlei rhe Tthenmt Tcflnnini 
(ir, InldDHi, fteedcini, whiEh petpruuIlT uili 
nuder Tbfir iuh^ib EnfAnLtfc onrtDj muAtm 
tiai •.hnher dw ww cui be lud of Ciccn' 

nmn ciiite, yet tnrdm often on dedwnHiiOD, u 

ohin Inelinr tu ^k die pietkenee m Ibe kHi 
JeHit, in (he panlldt vhieb he hii iitvn be 
■Don itnuinit Gmk and floinin wriirn, nni 
fkiu of (he Boraub Vor die {weToenK whi 



mm : Wby^-Bnanu he h^ 
fiUlT kid opm thai mirneiTi a 
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liftrelhat AriiMlA Rbetorie wu not puUubed till after De- 

■Kkmi kad vpokaa at leait his moft coasiderable ontiQiu. 

Rodriflf can be more ddUiilb Sodi ocaton as Cicero and Oe- 

WKknij derifcd their knoiwledge of the human paisioos and 

Aeir pafner of OMnring them, firom higher sooroes than any trea- 

tivafRhelDriei One French critie has indeed departed from the 

MBman tiadi; and after batawiatg oo Cicero thoK just praiset, 

li which ike conirnr of so many af^es shews him to be entil- 

W, eoMlDdec, howvtcr, «rith giving the pahn to Dwaorthenw. 

lUiif ft w cl aw; the fiuaau archbishop of Chambray, and author 

tf lyiwaachni, hiwwif, lorely, no enemy to all the giaoes and 

flDawnef coaipoHtioni It is in his HeBettionson Bhetorie and 

ftctiy, that he gives this judgment; a small tract, oommouly 

piUiABdalaaff with his Dialogue* on Eloquence.* These Dia- 

hgnwand Refleetiona axe particularly worthy of perusal, as coik 

I think, the jnstest ideas oo the subject, that are to be 

in any. modem eritieaj writer* 



* Aa bis cqaesiions are remaricably happy and beautiful, the 
pawue hep* refentd to deserves to be insoied. ** Je ne crains 
pas mie, que Demosthene mc paroit soperieur a Cieeron. Je 
W B H S In que penome nWmire plus Cieerao que je fais. II em* 
DcUittautcequVtouche. II fait honneur a hi parole. II fait dec 
nan ee ou^un autre n^en sauroit faire. 11 a je ne sais eouibien 
de sart us oVrsprits* II est raeme court, et vehement toutes les ftis 

Sll vent IVtre; contre Cataline, conue Verws, contre Antoine. 
lis on reroarque quelque parure dans sons discours. L^art y est 
merveilleus; inais on IVutrevoit. L^orateur en peusant au salut 
de la repuUique, ne s'oubtie pas et ne se laisse pas ouUier* De> 
moMhene ponrit sortir de «n. et ne voir que b patrie. II ne 
dwche pusnt le beau; il leftit, sans y peuter. II est aii-dessui 
de lUmimtioii. II se sert de la parole, conuiM- iin hunime mo* 
dote de suo habit, pour se couvrir. II tonne ; il foudroye. C*est 
OB tofvent ^ui entraine tout. On ne pent le critiquer, purce- 
qu*on est misi. On pense aux choses qu^il dit, et non a ses par 
idn. On le nerd de vue. On nVst oecupe que de PhiKiie qui 
eavabit tout. Je suit cliariue de cc-s deux orateurs : ma:i j^roue 
qne je auia nioiiu louche de I'art infini, et de la luam^fiwu^^dnr 
de Cicavo, qiie de ja ni|iid« ^npU<a«e d« l>«aMiraMe3ie? 



aeuer to dM mie of ■prolrinf tkra odMti 
CM be kaUutsd witk umik ailSecy. In HAt 
gliriioiithon, aie Detn Swift and Lani Bol 
llnmiKboiit on hit writtngt, in tiwmUit 
xnidiitaint theeoiy mtonl nonner of on m 
this bone or Ut chief enelleneiM. Lord 
more splendid, and mora deehimatorjr thai 
itiitheityleof onewhospeaki,ornther w 
all hit political writing! (for it it to them oi 
lotophical ones, that thit obterradon can b 
more the appearance of one declaiming « 
alterably, than of one writing in a clowt, 
odKn. T1if7 }mve all the copiootneti, t 
ing method, that is alhurable and gnweful 
too much (rf* it for a writer : and it it to 
formeriy ofaaerved, that the matter contain 
lieenw trivial or to fidie} fiar, flom tiK ai 
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ifiim and pcnpicnity, in meh voids as best express the ihh 
9 «f thetubject, is the diief eonMseBdatioii of an historian^ 
e. History pves us a dmugfat of faets and traowctioos in the 
Id. The eolors these are painted in ; the strength and signifi- 
cj of the sevcnd faees ; the regutaur confusiMs of a battle ; 
deatmetioos of tnmuh temSbij depi^ed ; evtry olyeet and 
rj ainirrfBfP so presented to your view, that while you rtmi, 
I aeeia indeed to see them; dasisthe artandperfetlJnDofan 
toffknl style* And yon will ohserre, that diose who hare ex* 
M in history, have excelled in this especially ; and what has 
4e tkem the standards of that style, is the ckamess, the life 
i vigor of dwir expression, every where pn^ierly varied, ao* 
diiqp to the variety of the subjects they write on ; for history 
1 naintiiai are nothing but just and lively descriptiontof re- 
ckabk events and accidaits. 



Of Herodotus and Thueydidcs. 

BY THE SAME. 

Vtr this reason we praise Herodotus and Thueydlde* aHMmg 
sOredcs, fori wip mention no more of then; anduponthis 
Boont we commend Sallust and livy among the Romans For 
wgh they all diflhr in their style, yet diey all agree in these 
mmon exeeUcndes. Herodotus Asphiys a natund oratory in 
» beauty and cleamcM of a noroeraus and solemn diction; he 
wt with a sedaae and majesiie pace, with an easy eurrent, and 
ileasant stream. Thoeydides does sometimes write in a style 
dose, that almost ever}- wotd is a wntenee, and every sentence 
mst aequainu us with something new ; w that from the noUi- 
le af causes and variety of matter cnrKdedk \QifStf3Me!t^'««. <dB»\\i!A. 
fleet him to he ohwure ; but yet so \iavVT« *^ «&CBafn^)ft «•'««»>' 
•Ae in the art ofexpicnioii, w proven «BAift^>a3^^ ^«^^^ 



it I 



I' 
Vi 



•* *ntiieh htiori«n%ttylc^ tomake* 

*««««l»i, but wtiiBt with • iBtrturi 

*«»**^«f •^•WHwnew; and wfc«, 

«n»»*»We i« to «lMe • iiyie, i,, tli« 

«i««. that hi. worttarenot hhon 

tlieirphce«.fag iiatttna««ter. „|, 

Qoa, 



Of SaUust am 
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ft tskBfor or better; his eontmction tetna wroagfat ud 

laVired* To me be appears as i man tlMrteotwdrRd and itiidied 

ymi ica i ty and brevity to tbat degree, that he iroald not retrendi 

m wocd which mHsht help him to express his meaning, nor suflfer 

one to stand, if his sense, was elear without it. Being more di£ 

Une, woaM have weakened his kngnage, and have made it obi 

aeurer nither than clearer: for a mnUitude of words only serve to 

Anid or dMpate the sense ; and thon^ a copious style in a ma»- 

tcr^ hand is dear and beautinil, yet where coitciseness and per* 

ipieiDty are ooee reeoneiled, any attempt to enlarge the expres* 

shms, if it does not darken, does eertainly make the li<'ht much 

ftebler. Sallnst is all lift; and spirit, yet grave and nu^^stie in 

hb^Betiai: his use of okl words is perfectly right: dierc is no 

aAetatioo, but more weight and sigoificaiicy in them : the bold> 

Bess of his metaphors are among his greatest beauties ; they are 

cbosen with great Judgement, and shew tlie force of his gmns; 

Ibe eokirii^ is strong, and the strokes are bold : and in my 

•pinion be chose them fur the sake of the Ixevity be loved, to 

eipress more clearly and mmc ibreibly, what otherwise he mast 

have written in looser characters with less strength and beauty* 

And no fault can be obiectcd to the justest and esactcst of the 

Roman writersi 

livy bthe most conriderable of the Roman historians, if, to 

the perfection of his style we .',oin the compass of his subject ; 

io m^ieh be has the ad\-antnge over all that wrote before him, in 

any nation bnt the Jewish, especially over Thucydides ; whose 

history, however drawn out into length, is confined to the shortest 

fmod of an}', except what remains of Saliust. No historian 

coaU be hapiner in the greatness and dignity of his subject, and 

Bone was better qualified to adorn it; for his genius was equal to 

the nuyesty of the Boman empire, and every way capable of the 

asighty ondeitaking. He is not so copious in wotA«. «% «S2»mSaKeft. 

io mmtter, tieb in hk expression, ^^vlvk^ Tns^\e^\a^ WNfii \\vs\<j 

and if I army hawe Kbi-rt} to enlargne on tW o\d comw^tvAaSrtSSi 

»v«4f^|rAuao/eilowawith milk andlMMiev,iniMR\i«to«i»A« 



««u iiiujcsiy oi expression ; and ii' 

clauses in the leni^ of the periods, ] 

is not more cro^i-ilud ; only the ler^ 

ceive ns ; nnd g^>at men among die t 

have been induced to think this wri 

sentences were lon^. Copious he is 

descriptions, not lavish in tlie numbe 

ness and sigTriHcniicy of his words. 1 

upon my own observation, that Liv 

to be umlorstuod as Sallust ; the expe 

in reading: five or six inf^ of each i 

ncss ofSallust's sentences, as lon^o 

sense and meaning; all tlie ^vay in » 

qtiick and plain, and every three lines 

idea ; we an; carried from one thing 

pace, lliat we run as we rend, and yet < 

nm faster tliaii we uiKlcrstaiid him. 1 

By that can be gfiven of a clear and ob 
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only refer to the experience of youi^ proiieients, yHuA of 
tbem is inore open to their apprebemion. Distinction of sen* 
tenee% in few vroids, providi-d the words be plain and espressive, 
•vei gives light to the author, and canies bis meaning uppermost ; 
tmt long periods, and a multiplicity of clauses, however they 
aboiuid with the roost plnious and significant words, do nece^ 
sarily make the meaning more retired, less forward and obvious 
to the view : and in this livy may seem as crow'ded as Thucy- 
didea, if not in the number of periods, certainly in the multitude 
of elaosea, which, so disposed, do ratber obscure than illuminate 
his writings. But in so rich, so majestic, so flowing a writer, we 
may wait with patience to the end of the sentence, for ihe plea- 
sure still increases as we read. The elegance and purity, the 
greatness, the nobleness of his diction, his happiness in narration, 
and his wonderful eloquence, are abuve all cummondation ; and 
his style, if we were to decide, is certainly the standai-d of Roman 
liifltory. For Sallust, I must own, is too impetuous in his course ; 
be hurries his reader ou too fast, and hardly i*>'ev allows him the 
pleasure of expi-ctation, which in reading history, where it n 
justly raised on important events, is the greatest el all others* 



TUeir Use in Style. 

BY THE SAME. 

Reading these celebrated antbors will give you a true taste of 
good writing, and form yt>u to a just aiMl correct style upon every 
nrnasirm that shall donand your pen. I would not reeommend 
any of them to a strict imitation ; that is servile and mean ; and 
you eannot propose an exact copy of a pattern wlthnut f«!l\Vs\^ 
iAorf of ite oiipifMj ; but if yoii once resA tihenv V\^ % XTQft x^^ 
md ditammeat of tbdr beauties, yon nwj \k^ ija«cft «bAr%^ 
At* aeeure at wrhuMg with all the Bracei o€ tXwm t\\> Vv^«m».« 



i Mive vA ftceuom T«tire, » 

1 ^ ;« *.«erv turn of ni« P 

■your *tyl«» 
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cold or wanii ; and m io admirable a master of tlic passions, that 
1« raiaca your eoorage, your pity, and your fear, at Iiis pkusure ; 
iMit he dc'lighu most in terror. 



On Milton and Philips. 

BY THE SAME. 

IiliI(«Mi is tke aawrtor of poetic liberty, and would Iiavc freed us 
fkoni tbe bondage <rf' rhyme, but, like sinners, and like lovtrs, 
ve hug our diain, and are pleased in bein}? slaves. Some indeed 
have made some faint attempts to break it, but Uieir verse had 
tf theaofuiess and aflRrminacy of rhyme witliout the music j and 
Dr}^'n hiniself, who sometimes stnigi^led to get loose, always re* 
lipaed, and was faster bound than ever: but rhyme was his pro- 
vinee, and he could make the tinkling of his chains harmonious* 
Mr. Philips hat trad the nearest in his great master^s steps, and 
hsa equalled him in his verse more than he falls bek)w him in the 
con^Mss and dignity of his subject. The shilling is truly splend- 
id in lua linea, and his poems will live longer tlian the unfinished 
(astJe^ as long as Blenheim is remembered, or Cyder drank in 
Ki^^land* But I have digressed from Milton ; nnd that I may 
return, and say all in a word ; his style, his thoughts, his verse, 
^ as superior to tbe generality of other poets, at hit subject. 



P2 



BY BLAIR. 

In all tlie virtues of narration, pardeulari 
dL'Kriptive iiamtioo, several of the anciei 
excel. Hence, the pleasure that is found 
Thni>>dide<, Xeno^bon, Liv}*, Sallust, ai 
all conspicuous for the art of narratioD. 
timt-s, an agreeable writer, and relates < 
aaivrte and simplicity of manner, which 
die reader. Though the nuuuier of Tin 
and liarsh, yet, on great oeeasions, as « 
account of the plague of Athens, the siegii 
tion in Coreyra, the defeat of the Athenis 
plays a very strong and masterly power ol 
phuu's Cyropiedia, and bis Anabasis, or re 
sand, are extremely beautiful. The eiret 
selected, and the narration is easy and ea% 
leiiics, or continuation of the history of Tl 
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aife rcampfes migfit be given from biiOi Ilis iccoMrt, f 
alMwe, of the tbinous defcmt af the Romui anny bjr the San 
at ike ¥mtat Caodbise, in die begianing of the ninth 
alKMdi'oBe of the moit beaatifbl eseoiplifkations of hisi 
puntii^, that ii any where to be met with. We have fir 
CM»t detcriptioo of the narrow pan btrtween two rooui 
into wUdi Ae enemy had deeoytd the Romant. 'When 
Cad t h e ma c l fe « caught, and no hope of escape k^ we are 
fa Me, Ant, their aitonidmient, next their iodignatioa, and 
Aeir deJeatioB, painted in the most lively manner, by sue 
CnoMtanaet and actiom at wjere natural ta persons in their ritn 
The fcftkin and onquiet manner in which they pass the i 
Ihe cousuhadons of the Samnites; the various measora 
pa wd to be taheii; Che messages between the two armies, ail h 
ca the seene* At length, in the morning, the eonsuU reti 
fte camp, and iuibr<n them that they could receive no 
tonw bat that of surrendering their arms, and passing and 
}oke, which was conrfdercd as the last mark of ignominy 
ftoqucred amy* 



Tacitus remarkable for Histories 

Fainting. 

BY THE SAME. 

Tadtos is another author eminent fiw BSstorical paii 

though in a manner idltogether difflrent ftom that of Livy. J 

descriptions are vaote f\ill, more pfaun, and natural; tb 

Tacitus consist in a tew bold strokes. He selects one oi 

rctnarkaUe circumstances, and sets them before us in a st 

anr^ genendly, in a new and uaBomraoft \\^Vi ^^^^ 

^o'toniog frieture of the titoatkm^^Uane, asA^ ^^^^ 

Omilm, wbea OOto was advanctng agMnAlutax ** Mji 

' '«5 G9ihm, VBtie tnrbai flucun\M tai^wto^ »«» 



till, lion qiiu^, s<-tl qiinu-. ^x«.* ... 
I liiiU' kind, Diid discuvi-n liii^h ii^t^iiiu 

I hit work, Tncitii^ sIh:w« tlK*li:ut:! of a i 

' in irfleetiuxi, to he ii itrikiiip in ili'wn 

limeiit. Hu* philiHoph«*r, the poi't, a 
in him. Though the peritxl of uhicli 
unfurtiinati' fite an hiiturian, he hai i 
tent- in;;: exhibitioni of human iiatiiR 
|pre< of diL* tifiuhs of K>vi ml (iniiiriit 
as the deepest tnKjritlies. lie pjiiits ' 
])o<%-s<iei iM-yoml all writen. tlie tak 
iniHginalion nk-nly, but to the hear 
disiii^iiihed b- autii's, he it nt ilie lat 
iur history ; sik! such as hnvc formitl 
Kldout been succe^uk He u to ht> ft« 
In his rcllectiuiiv Ik- is too reftned ; ii 
times quaint aitd allectcd, ufttii a 
seeiDs to ntiuire a luure natural, tkiv 
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On Horace, as a Lyric Poet. 

BY THE SAME. 

' aP the writers of odes, ancient or modern, there is none 
ia iMsnt of oorrectness, hannon}, and happy exprenioo, can 
rith Hocaee. lie has descended froa the Pindaric rapture to 
re moderate degree of elevation ; and jdins eoanected cbou^ht 
lood seme with the highest beauties of poetry. He does not 
I a^itre beyond that noddle kchmh whi^ I mentioned as b»> 
ing to the ode: and thooeodes, in which beaHeoHHi the sab> 
, are perhaps not always his best.* The peculiar ahliraeier 
rbiab he esaels, is gntee and elegance; and in this style of 
^tion, no poet has efer attuned to a giealKr peiftetioa 
Hoeaee. No poet supports a moral sentiment with nove dig* 
toadies a gay one more happily, or possesses the art of tri* 
aoie arceeaMy, when bechuses to trifle. His famgoage n 
rtooale, that with a single word or epiUiet, he often eonv<eys 
ide description to the fancy. Hence he has ever been, and 
will continue to be, a iavorite authev with all pctsons dP 



rhere is no ode whatrver of HbraceV, w^thoot great beauties, 
rhmigh I may be singular in my opimoo, I «Mmot heifi thiwk* 
bAt in some of those odes which have been much admired for 
mity (such as Ode it. Lib. iv. ** Qoalem miuistmra fnlminis 
n. See.") there appears somewhat of a stmined and foroed 
: to bf Mlty. The genius of this amiable poet shews itself 
ding to my jodgnMot, to greater advantage, in themes of a 
temporate kind. 



BY THE 8AMC. 

Aroonic the Latin pocti of Inter aipn, tl 
imttaton of Honire. One of the meet ditt) 
a Fotiih poi't of the ! -*t century, who wrati 
In KTM^ul n» of expresrion, he is far in 
He ofcener aflTtxts the tuMime ; and in the 
lyric writers, frequent hfcoraet hanh and 
•everal ooeasioni, he diworers a comidenil 
genius, and puettcal Are. lluchniian, in ic 
positiont, ii very elegant and chiatical. 

Among tlie Frencli, the udt-« of Jean B 
been niueh aiid iuitly Cf Miratud. They pon 
of lentiment aiid exprenioii. 'lliey are anii 
rhapsodical ; and are not inferior to any pi 
the French lanfi^auge. 

In our own lanfi^iuige, we have levcral 
considerable turrit. Drj-dtt^s Ode uii St. C 
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On the Iliad of Homer. 

BY THE SAME. 

The mtjeet of the Iliad mmt anqaettionably be admitted 
tobe, ia the main, happily choseo* In the dayi of Homer, iio 
•kjecf coaU be move iplendid and dignified tlian the Trojan 
Wr. So gnat a cooledtrmcy of the Grecian states, under one 
Inder, and the ten yean* tieg:e which thsy carried on against 
iVsy, must have spread far abroad the renown of many military 
^i^ioiti, and interested all Greece in the traditions concerning 
Ap krotv who had most eminently vgnalized themselves. Upon 
Aea traditiom, Homer grounded hu poem ; and thougli he lived, 
* ii Rmecally beKeved, only two or three centuries after the 
liojui war, yet. through the want of written records, traditioQ 
■m, by his time, have tallen into the dt-grce of obscurity most 
Inper for poetry; and have left him at full liberty to mix as 
*adi faUe as he pleased, with the remains of true history. 
Be has not chosen, for his subject, the ^«hole Trojan Mar; but, 
«idi great judgement, be has selected one part of it, the quarrel 
ketwixt Achilles and Agamemnon, and the events to which ihat 
liiirrel gave rise : which, though tlicy take up fort} -seven days 
**i7i y^ include the most interesting, and must critical period 
«f the war* By this management, he has given greater unity to 
wbat would have otherwise been an uncoimecled history of bat- 
tles. He has gained one hero, or principal character, Acliiiles, 
vbo nngns throiigltout the work ; and he has shewn (he pi'niicious 
cfeet of diseord among conftderated princes. At tlie same time 
I admit that Homer is less fortunate in his subject tlian Virgil* 
The pUn of the .£neid includes a greater compass and a more 
■in^eable diversity of events : whereas the Iliad is almost entivvVi 
filk-d with baltk*«. 
'J7ie prnift- o. high I'liveiition has in every a^e V»ecT\ ^\ncw \» 
fJiftnet, with the greatest ivasou. Tlw |>r«a^Vou4 vwoxaXsict o^ V*^ 



ducted with great art. He riwi upm ua riw 
are brought out, anc after another, to he objNli 
TTie diftress thicfcem, as the poem advanoct ; i 
10 eoncrived as to asf^ndize Achillea, and to r 
poet intended he should be. the capital ftpire. 
But that wherein Homer e*ceh all writer^ ia t 
part. Here he it without a rival. HU lively u 
lion of characters, is, in a great meawce, owia 
dnmatk a writtr, abounding erery where with 
Tcrsation. There is much more dialogue In Hi 
gll ; or, iiMktd, than in any other poeCi 



On the Odyssey of Hoi 

BY THE SAME* 



Mft' 



fUemimg ^^«r^X^^x^ 5»-fd doabt. be» of ffca. 
17 wWdifeipiiinthe ^.ting^ie '»«*» «*»«»|Hto w wkh 

III nmy « woMlnftl MNentv^ TIk**' ^^^m laiidMi|ieor 
v ; and imtrocts w liy a c ciw m >tiA V^'TViMiilhji Md vir* 
vhieh tinn tfannigfi Ae pom* 



On tlie Beauties of YirgU. 

BT THE SAME. 

^1 ponesses bcaoHes whjcli haye jiutly drawn the ftdmini- 
r ages, and which, to this day, hold the balance in eqoili- 

between his fame and that of Homen The principal and 
{:iiisliingeKedleBey of Mi^, and whiek, in my opinion, he 
set be}-ond all poet^ ii tendrrnen. Nature had endonred 
vith exquisite misibility ; be felt every afibeting circum- 
; in the scenes he describes : and by a ai^le stroke, he 
I how to reach the heart. I1iis, in an epic pot-m, is the me- 
Kt to rablimity ; and putt it in ao author^ power to render 
mponiiaB extremely interesting to all readers* 
> ehief beauty of tliii kind, in tbe Iliad, is the mtenriew of 
r with Andramaehe. But in die Aieid diere are many 

The second book is one of die gmHest ma s tft^p i ece i that 
rat e aKC B ted by any hand ; and l^rgil seems to haw pot 
Jiere tbe whole itrengdi of his grains, as the snlyeet alKiid- 
ariety of neapt, both of ibe awful ond tender kind. Tbe 
a of horror, presented by a city burabd andwdued m iJk. 
Bic fimUymiwed with pathetic anA a1St!«iVn|^V«oA«c«iu'^»Ar 
fji any poet, it more bt^utifttUy d«i«tVbe&\\«m iOwt4«!^ ^ 
n; aal fAe finnjjy-pweea of j&acM, Mn^^MBh «^^«^ 



Hslnnn,iiithet^ ^'^'jook ; the « 
of Niioi and EuryAus, of Laasu 
wan, are all striking imtancei of 
tender cmotiom. Fw we rangt ob 
be an unequal poem, and, in tame 
beauties scattered through it all ; a 
a» books. The best aadniottfinii 
the first, the second, the fourth, th< 
and the twelfUi. 



On tlic Comparative 

and Vi 



BY THE i 
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llw Odyaey ; not to mention »lmoit all- the similies of ^jrgti, 

lAich are no other than copies- of those of Homer, llie jNre-taai* 

Benee iniDveBtka, ifaerefbre, nuut, beyond doobt, be aseribed to 

Homer. A« to the- pite-cmiuenee in judgment, though -maiiy cri- 

ticanre diq^oted to-give it to Virgil, yet, in my opinion,, it hanga 

jpylnftil. In Homer, we ditecm all the Greek vivacit>-4 in VjrgU, 

■n die Roman MateKnets. Homer's imagination is by muefa the 

■net rich and eopiQiu ; ^rgil^ the most ehaste and eorreet. The 

iOengdi of the farmer lies, in his power of wanning the fancy ; 

that of the latter, in his power of touching the heart* Homer** 

■lyte is more ample and animated ; Virgii*i more elegant and ua^ 

fima. Hie first has, on many oeearions, a sublimity to whieh the 

latter never attains ; but the latter, in return, never sinks below »- 

eerlain degree of epic dignity, which cannot so cleariy h»pro- 

nonncedof the former. Not, however, to detract frwn thendrai- 

ration due to both these great |ioets, most of Homer's deft«ts may 

reasonably be imputed, not to his genius, but to the mannen-of 

ihe agp in whieh he lived ; and fur tlie feeble passages of the iKne* 

id, this excuse ought to be admitted, that the .£neid was left an 

Bpfiniibed work. 



On the Ancietit Writers ; and on the 

Labor with wliich the Ancients 

Composed. 

BT BLACKWALL. 

The Andenti (of whom we speak) had good natural parti, and 

applied them right ; they understood their own strength, and 

were nmiten of the suUJect they undertook *, \WtN VmA «k Vw\\ ^ 

niat earefuily cultivated ; in their writings you V\ave tatowtVvQi 

wit wiktnem, tutd art without oatentation. ¥ot \t S& ^w» ^a^: 

ofmtaie and geoiai, without caie andd\\isettX«LVV^'»<v«vN* 



nxooiii or tneir UK More tae judgment 
wbmitteitiieirconiiMatiaMliB theeaauv 
Fubiie Manfalin. Thty leviefwcd, akera 
hftd food hopet they eonU piCMMtke W01 
And 10 great ■nd kippj was iheir judgrae 
wbm they had done weU» aadluKwthe' 
andetheflle. 

Tor, MtiKMeesoeUenKiiiaiten, Pliny m 
tbevemay be on intemperaaee in oonreeti< 
man hai meb an eioe» of modeity and ia 
that he wears off aome of the neeessarya 
UsdiseourK, instead of |ioUihing the rou 
snperflooHSi 

These inunortal witi did not preposcen 
authors, and then immediately fall to wri 
experience ; but took care to t'mnHh then 
by close thought, select convemtion, and r 
the iaibrmation and light that was 
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poted bat very few venei in n day. That coiunmniate pTiiloto* 
pher, eritie, and poft, regarded the valiipfnot number of his linei; 
and never thought too much pain« could be bestowed on a poem, 
diat he might reasonably expect would be the wonder of all ages, 
and last oat the whole duration of time. Quinctilian assures ns, 
Aat SsHost wrote with abundatice of d« liberation and prudent 
CMitiim ; and indeed duit fully appean fVoro his complete ruMl ex- 
^iMte writings* Demoithenes labored night and day, out*watdied 
tfie poor niecfaanie in Athens (that was forced to perpetual 
d flgeiy to support himself and liis family) till he had acquired 
iodi a mastery in hit noble profession, such a rational and over* 
raimg vcbemenee, such a habit of nervous and convincing do- 
spimee, as enabled him to dt^y the strougest opposition, and to 
Oianph over envy and time* 

Plato, when he was eiglity years old, was busily employed in 
the review and amendment of his divine dial(^ues : and some 
people are were upon Cicero, that in imitation of Plato, he was 
so serapufcNU whether he oug^t to write ad Pireea, or in Piraxt, 
FInewn, or in PircBum^ that now in the sixtieth year of his age, 
b the fury ot'the civil wars, v^hen he knew not how to dispose of 
his Ikmily, aud scarce expected safety, he earnestly intreated hia 
aoUe and learned friend Atticus to resolve that difficulty, and 
eue him €£ the perplexity which it created him. Whatf ver rail- 
leryor reflection some huiaorsoine wits may make upon tliat great 
aan^ exactness and nicety in that respect, and at such a time ; 
it is a plain proof of his wonderful care and diligence in his 
eonposition, and the strict regard he bad to tlie purity and pro- 
priety of his language. The ancients so accurately understood, 
and so indefhtigably studied their subject, that they scarce ever fiul 
to finish and adorn every part with strong sense aud lively expres- 

W)ll* 



Q3 



It ii no rommtie commenilMCioo oi «j 



ondnvtood penom aiid dnagi belter tlMui hei a 
light into the bunnn nA piiioni of ho— n ii 
lenti prett thiiigi with woh mblimhr, and Htt] 
fropriety, that he alwayi taaka the one admanl 
pleannt. 

He ii a perft«t maiter of all the lofty gnraet i 
•tyle, and all the purity and eaiineN of the ph 
excellent g^'ograpberand historian, amirei oi^ tl 
wribori the pteoet and countries of wliioh he g 
that accuracy, that no man ean imagine who b 
and no man hot miM admin* tnd be mtuinJb 
poemt may justly hn eomparcd with that diiel 
Dianship, so inimitably represented in the eigb 
Iliad. Yon liave tfiere exact imagit of all the 
employments of peaoe ; and ne entertaine) 
ful vii-w of the universe. Homer has all tk 
Mtered tbroi^ his writi 
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««r U^tanmmmtMk ; wUeh, ay 4hey, ma^ httmnnd 
I h ie m i rti iipoo the paetVi repntatioiit The ranon why FW 
U Mt let Hbner^ poeni be in the Iwndi oTthe mmwti df 
MBDMieBi^ WM he«iiite he did not irt«iB uidinary 
e<wden^thao. TheynoaUbeapctopemnthM 
lA hue wnog Mtiow of God wid isligiM, hy t^unf hii 
Bd taMitiful alkvDciesin ttolitenlaifSie. PlMto il» 
f diNlaiei that be lovei and •dourei hini at the bi>tt, the 
kmm and the diviaeM^f all tl^yoeti; and itiidkMiilf 
«hiiil0unai«eaBd myttkalway ofwritiag. ThiN^he 
hie wofbi 10 be read in puUio, yvt be wohU never be with* 
lA in bM own ehMet. Xhoufh the phitaMpher pntKtd* 
r WMiiiM of mte he mm ttnare him outvf hii eity ; yut 
laica he would treat him with all poaibk leipeGt while be 
and dimiM him hidra with preteati, aud adwued with 
AiCaiibe prieMsandfupflieantiof thnr|ud« iHMitobeO 
ieh mariu of honor, all people wherever he eame miglit be 
l«Bd iodueed to erteemhii penon aMMwdfraod recdra him 



On Theocritus. 

BY THE 9AMB. 

e menUon Theueritat, he will be another bright imtanee 
happy abilitiei and varioui aeeamplitluuenti of Uie anr 
He luu writ in levefiil nrti of poetry, and Mieeeedcd in 
It leenu unnceewary to praiie the native rimplicity and 
eedom of hit paitanlt; when Viipi himiplf wmefiiiKi in- 
ihe muie of Syraeuie ; when be lm\ta,tn V\Vc(k tQuwiL^ t!\ 
ipaeattofibat laud, and iq wvec%l patttV!^UUMiMue»V\\su 
KMnM^foTourSjciliaji bfid, that Yie nw^mVn^AKVcv^^'^ 
ut ubat be add§, that hb muse ia not qiAy ^1 ^ «W«( 



hp is mnch man> pathetieal, cletr and pleuwil 
fin the nnie, or any other labject* In bis eo 
mena and Tirenai, of Hireoles and die (rid m 
Cynioea and Tbjtmichui, and the women j^n 
of Adonic there ii all the uneaiineu and eniea 
buiiwr and dialofrue, which rrign in the Odyi 
miles de^troyinp the lioo of Neniee, the ipirit i 
Iliad The panefryrie upon king Ptolemy is ^ 
origlml and model of perft«tion in that way oi 
that exerlleiitpoeni, and die iioblehyinn upon 
he has praisid his gods and his hero ^th that 
terity of afldrcn, with those sublime and grae 
devotion and respt-ct, that in politen*'SS. smoot 
a n.-ttiieil art of pmisine: withont offence, «* app 
he has eqiuilled CaHimachus : and in loftincsi an 
fraroe jtm^Ms to Pindar or Homert 
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him mkk tlMir wnlWKi, acred and civil. Indeed he tjftaikt o< 
their ndic;MNi« rites with meh pleinwtt and cleeroeN in mdig 
OMHb nvA n/k wtaam and reverence in others, that I am apt to 
belicM hp «M inatiatad into their eerenionie^ and couecra^ a 
laieiC «r KWe oT their oiden.* 

Thiub heinf acquainted with the moit Umam countries and 
lilnahlf thingii and knowinff the most conudqpabh; pmunt of 
Ihp afr, he a|iptied himielf to write the history of the Greeks and 
ItehariaMi and perfiwuMd the noble work with that ^ndgmeat, 
fUthfuJness, and eloquence, that gained hin the appKohation and 
applause of the most august assembly in the wurkl at that time, 
tke flower of all C^neeee, met together at the Olympic games. 

His history opens to the reader all die antiquities of Greece, and 
gires light to. all bqr aqthon. 



On Livy. 

BY THE SAME. 

IRb dU BDl find th«t livy had travelled mucfab w heeo employiid 
in military ai&in» yvt what he might want in nsperieoee, was 
happily snpplied by wouik»iul parts and eloquenof, by siveie 
atwlb'* OBd unwearied endeavorsafter knowledge and iufonnatiun; 
so that he describes all the countries^ towni, tt«s, and ports, whiih- 
ar the Roman kgions and navies oaine, with near the stnr accn* 
i»ey aa«l ptriectkMi (if poadWe) which he cwU any ptaoe in Italy ; 
lays a siege, draws up an army, with sidll and conduct scarce id* 
limortoCsewrhiniselC Was these as much charm in theconwna* 
liwofChbexiiaQnUMvy man as these is in his writings, the ge»> 
tkamcfCSaleiwoiild not repent of his long journey, who came 



f'W'voprincei of Greek and 

and make «pa'd«cription with ioe 

«^Iyni« the emit «Mimtteci«. 
the utmost digrtty«rfp,ea,^i„i, 

On the Constitutioi 

BV MONTESQU 

I" every govifmratnt thcre.re three 

t«ie;thecxec«tire. i„,v»pecttoU.in 

>«t.on,; and the executive, in regarf 
the ciril law. 

By wirtueof the fiirrt. the prince orm 
w perpetual law., .nd amend, or abra, 



already enacted. Rif «4w> 



■>#^*»^»^ J 
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fibert} ; beeaute apprebeiuians may arise, leit the mme UMmrch 
or temte ihoakl emet tjmnical laws, to eweute tbcin iu a-tyran- 
ical numner. 

Again, tberp is no liberty, if the power of judging be opt sepa- 
tated from the legistotire and eieciiti ve powers. Were it joined 
with the legislative, the life and liberty of the subject would he 
ggp u a ed to arbitrary oontrol ; for the judge w«Mild be then the.lt>- 
gislator. Were it joined to the executive power, the judge might 
behave with ail the vwlenee of an oppressor. 

There would be an end of every thing, were tlie same man, w 
the same body, whether of tlie nobles, or or the people, to exercise 
those three powers, that of enacting laws, that uf executing the 
public resolutions, and that of judging the crimes or diffcrcuoes 
«f individnali. 

Most kingdoms of Europe ei^oy a modi>rate govenunent, be- 
cause tlie prince who is invested with tJie two first powers, leaves 
die third to his uibjects. In Turkey, where these three powers 
are united in the Sultanas person, tlie subjects giuan under the 
weig^it of a most frightful oppresuuti. 

In the republics of Italy, where these three powers aro unitt^tl, 
tibere is less lihertv than in our moiinrcliies. Hence tlK-ir Rovenv 
ment is obliged to Iwve recourse to as violent metluidi fur iu sup* 
port, as even Uuit of the Turks ; witness tlie state inquisitors at 
Venice, and die lioiiN mouth, into which every informer may at 
idl iwurs throw his written accusations. 

Whata siiuation must the pour subject be in under those repub- 
iies ! The same body of magistrates are possessed, as executors 
of the law, of the whole power they have gi%-en tliciUM-'h-es in 
quality of legislators. They may plunder the state by their gene* 
nl determinations; and, as they have likewise the judiciary pow- 
er in their hands, every private citizen may be rained by their 
partieufair decisiaDs. 

Tbe whole power i$ ben united in one\MKVv% ttnA-^Cttaw^^ww 
iroo esumal ftomp thnt indicates a despotic tww^' , '^vx \3fi#i V«i 
^W tbc emxti oi it every mompot. 



. ,. • -. «!.« Ofinmdb B«t ttanmada 
tlK.. iKliriarj- m the ttoMm™- ^^^ ^ 

rr,« bed,. «huh «»».Hu» •''«r« "- * 

The i.»Iic»r, p.*" <»g».t no. tote ^«"~ 
It AonW be «ccn.i«d b, !««.. t*" *»" *» J" 
V,e (a... Atl«») .t «■«.•.» .»n« of .'»-r~' "^ 
Lm and n»nner p.«eribed >W >"• » "*T "" " 
Uui. *ouM la« only as lone a. necertty rwptei. 

By thi. m«.n. tbe power of ^'^P»K^^^^ 

^„«a.U.c.sl»v;..lb.c.__l>op|eJ««|«* 



"<» ««. re^ g^^ ™»« telly to . «„;„, ,7> •» ««too 

""tew. own «. ^ •*"• »lio i. „. 
"•Wwle bod. af ^ ' •* "te '<-enl«ti,~ ,^ "* "Went 

"" " " prop,,, ito, ; " '"»» tile »-«., r*^"* "f 



I 

i 



Gennany. irueuis, uHi%w, w... ^. . 

of tbc depntks might with gmter prapriely be ca 
oftheiMition; biit,Qodieodierl«Bd, tMiwiMMli 
infinite debj-s, would give eteh depmya ptMcroT < 
assembly ; and on the matt urgem and |ii«iri«g < 
springs of the natioD mig^be stopped by a riagfec 

When the deputies, as Mft Sidney well obserff 
body of people, as in Holland, they ought to bei 
their eonstituents : but it is a dift ie nt ddngia E 
they are deputed by bommhs. 

All the inhabitanu of the sereial districts ongkC 
of voting at the election of a representatf fe, em 
in so mean a situation, as to be denned to hmft t 
own. 

One great fhult there was inmost of the andent 
tlie people had a right to active resulutlous, anch i 
execution } a thing of which they are absohitriy in 
ought to have no hand in the govemment, bnt fcr 
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ptifkb aad l» l««e QOljrlhe weigbt «f A angle Tote like the 
Jie eominoo libertjr «oiil4 he their ihvery, end diey would 
IB niHnirfhc it* ai hkm of the pofKihur neielii. 
them. The Awe they heve, theftlore^ i« 
gWatiMiMghtlBhepeopQrtkMKd to the other •dvanuiges 
hero to the ttete; which heppeoi only whq» they fiirai » 
that hM ft right lepteitop to the am a tp i i M i tf the j i i-e ti e, 
» fcofle hsfe ft right to put a itep to thdrb 
e legMftlife power is theeefim eommitled to the hody of the 
■, aad to Ae hody ehona to cepfeieDt the people, whidi 
earii their ftnemUiet and deUheretaooi ftpert, eftoh their tep> 
f 'mmt and interetti. 

the three powers above mentioned, the jndieiary ii in nma 
ive Mat to nothing. There remainf Ih er c fo ro only two; 
itbotehaveneedofa regulating power to tempor then, die 
f the kgiriatife hody, eompoied of the nobHity ii extremely 
r ftr this very pnrpoieb 

etedyof the nobility ought to be hereditary^ lathefirrt 
it is so in ito own nature; and in the next, there must be a 
le ndi i n intenst to preserve its privileges; privileges that in 
dees are ohnoKMMM to popufaur envy, andofeoorse, inafkee 
am always in danger* 

. ift an heveditory power might he tonqptod to pursae iu own 
«larintorests,aadfiiiget those of the people: it is proper 
where they may reap a singuhur advantage from being eor> 
i, as in *e hiws rehning to the supplies, they should have 
er Aase hi the legisfauiflo, than the power of rejeeting, and 



the power ef reseiring, I mean the right of ordaining by 
VWB authority, or of aipending what has been ordained by 
. By *e power of r^jecting^ I would be understood to mean 
{fat of anuHing f resolution od^ by another, which wm 
>w«rofthetrihimnatBQiiie» MAi3bM^'lie^^SMt'vet«s&^SF>>' 
of ehe privifeseof ffckeOns xqk^ ^Ste!wfi»\iawe '^^ ^^ 
wfnft jet tbii appntaU^uivwwitac WTOKK^"^"^^ 



ditiun, is bettiT uii» 

\ilintet(r dt-pi'iKlii uii tlH> legislaiivc power, m m.^ 
regrii tatwl by many than by a liugle p«noik 

lint if tli'Ti- y\a% no monarch, and Uie eseentive pon 
coinmittid to a certain miinbcr of penons aelected Ikom i 
liuivi- bod} , thtTf wotild be an end tbt-n of libaty i by n 
two puwi n Moukl bi' uniti-d, and tlieu the Mine penoa 
nciu:iii> bonK'tiniL's liave, and would moittiver be ahraji 
have, a simre in both. 

Wvve the IcKis'Ative body to be a caiisidenible time 
meeting, this Hoiild likewi«e put an end to liberty. Fa 
these two thiiigi would naturally follow; either that thei 
lie no luiigc-r :iny legislative resolutions, and tlien the sta 
full into anarchy ; or that these resokitiont wouU be taki 
executive power, which would render it abnlute* 

It wouki be needless fur the legislative body to ooo 
ways as«embh-d. This would Ix; troublesome to the n 
tives, uml niureuver would cut out too much work fur f 
'- ««ike oft' its attention from esccv 
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itekgisktifv body dMoM not ammUeofStieir. flora-faaly 
appoted to have do will but when it is aiierobledt and beridn, 
e k MM to mrmhlft anonimoariy, it woaM be imponible to 
itarine vrbidiwMiadlythe legiilative body, tbepait Miem- 
1 «r Che ocberb And if it M • right to pnragve itKlf, it 
^ hoppvn never lobe praragued: wiii^ would be estremdy 
0efoiH in eeae it ihoald ever attempt to cnenadi on dw ex- 
life powen Beddes^ there are ieaion% looie of wineh are 
re proper tlaui odien^ for anemblii^ the legislative body; it 
t theretae that the eusutiye power rfioald regulate the time 
Boaveninf as well as the duration of those assemblies, acoord- 
to the cireamstaneei and exigeneies of state, known to itself, 
feve die executive power not to have a ri^t of putting a stop 
he eneroachments of the legishitive body, the tetter would be> 
lede^otie; Ibr as it might arrogate to Itself what audiorityi^ 
ned. It would soon dtstioy all the other powers 
lut it is not proper, on the other hand, that the legi^ative pows> 
ihoaU have a right to stiop Ae exeeutivef For as the executive 
its natural Kroiti^ it is useless to confine it ; besides, the ex> 
tf ve power is generally employed in moroeptary qperMionsk 
i power, Aerefbre, of the Roman tribunes was faulty, as it 
: a stop not only to the legistetion, but likewise to the exeea- 
I itseif ; which was attended with infinite mischiefs. 
loC irthe legislative power, in a free 'government, ou^fht to 
e DO right to stop the executive, it has a right, and ought to 
e the means of examiniiq; in what manner its laws have been 
eoted ; an advanti^ which this government has over that df 
te aad Sparta, where the Cotfui and the Ephori g^ve no a» 
nl of their administrBtion. 

lot whatever may be the issue of that examination, the legifr 
ve body ought not to have a power of Judging the person, 
of course the eoudnct, of him who ii UrauvAtKii ^V&k^SMt nu 
live power. Hit peiaoB AnnaiaL Ve vMxcAL^VflBasR^ W«.\^ 

•W7 ftr ihe jqod of the «atB U> v«:«»^ ^^^^'^'^^^ 



tbt* ptTwn intrusted with tni; v..^ 

without bad ctNiiiiellors, and luch u hate thr lawa «. _ 
though tlic lawi lUvor them m suli^jects; tfieae men m 
nniint-d and puni«hL>d. An advantage whidi this govern 
<ir(r tliat of Gnidii% where the law allow(<d of no nA 
cnltiii;;the Amyinones*to an account, even afDerthriri 
tratioD d* and therefore the people could never ubl^ ai 
I'iictidu for thi' ii^tiries done thenu 

Th(High, in gf neral, tlie Judiciary power ooght not to 
rtl uith any part of the legislatius yet thii is liable tt»1 
erpti'iDS, founded on the particular inten>ft of the party i 

Tlie great are always obnoxious to popular envy ; ai 
(hey to be judgvtl by tlie people, they uight be in dang 
tlieir judget, and would moreover be deprived of the ; 
which the meanest subject is possesied of, in a free itate^ 
tried by their petTs. The nobility, for this reamtt oof 
be cited before the ordinar}' courts of judieaturt't but b 
** -*-•> u>P'islature ifthich is composed of tlieir own ' 
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• mdenrte the tew in Ikvor of the law itMlf, by mtdgating the 
mtenee. . 

It might al» hapimi, that a wbjeet intniiled with the admin* 
tiation of iHiUie affairs might infringe the rights of the people, 
id be guilty of crimes which the ordinary magistrates either 
Mid not, or would not punish. But in general the legislati\v 
Bwcr cannot judge ; and much less can it be a judge in this par- 
eular case, where it represents the party coooenied, which is 
le people. It can only therefore impeach ; but before what 
Nurt shall it bring its impt^chment ? Must it go and abase itself 
tSan the CHvHnary tribunals, which are its inferiors, and beii^ 
impoted moveover of men who are chosen from the people at 
eU as itself, will naturally be swayed by the authority of so 
swerfbl an accuser? No : in order to preserve the dignity of the 
sf^ie, and the security of the subject, the legislati?e part which 
ifiieaents the people, must bring in its charge before the legisla- 
te part which represents the nobility, who have neither the 
xne interests :iQr the same passions. 

Here is an advantage which this government has over most of 
le ancient republics, where there was this abuse, that the peopie 
ere at the same time both judge and accuser. 
The executive power, pursuant to what has been already said, 
ight to have a share in the legislature by Uie power of rejecting, 
iherwise it wo«ild soon be stripped of its prerogative. But 
MNiki the legishitive power usurp a share of the executive, the 
Mar woold be equally undone. 

If the prince were to have a share in the lepslatore by tfie 
•wer of resolving, liberty would be kwt. But as it is necessary 
B should have ashare in the k^;tslature, for the support of his 
im prerocativ^ this share roust consist in the power of r^eet- 

«• 

The change of government at Borne was owing to this, that 
ntbtr the senate, who had one pan oS i^««ei«»?i\^«^Vsi««^'k'^^ 
emagistntei, who were intxususd V\x\k 0»»^i)a»t,\«ai^'ft»^'6*' 
n^/ectioft which was emk^y VoA^ \ti^iaifc \w^r 



inaetioiu Ait as tfiere ii a Deoenity Ar 

of hanuui affiun, tbey aiefbned toMovc^ but Hi 

coneert. 

Ai the escieutife power hat no odxr part in die If 
the privilege of rejeetiiig, it can have no ihare in i 
hatei. ItisDotevenneeeMary thatiCihouUpimio 
it may alwayi di«pprove of the renlutiou Aat i 
it may likewiie rejeet the deri aont on thoK ytoifem 
made agaimt iu wiU. 

In wme ancient commonweakhi, wheze publie 
earned on by the people in a body, it wai natural 
tive fovfer to propose and debate with dK pec 
their lesohitkins nuisthave beeoattended ivitha 



Were the execntive power to ordain Ae ni 
money, otherwise than by giving; ki conienc, liber 
an end ; because it would become legislative in 1 
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tke tut «t Rome till the time of Marias. 



end, Acre are only two ways; either that the pi 
in the army Aoald have raffleient property to « 
oondnet to their iellow«ihJeets, and be eDlittcd 
•• waa eauomary at Rome: or if there ihould 
army, eompoied chiefly of the moit despicable par 
the legiabMiTe power ihoald have a right to disban 
M it pleawd; the wldien should live in common w 
the people; and do Kpaxate camp, banacks, or Ha 
bemlKred. 

"When ooee an army is established, it ought not u 
Mediately oo the legislative, but on the executive poii 
ftom the very aatuie of the thing; its bukincss eom 
in acting than in deliberation. 

Pkom a manner of thinking that prevails aroongs; 
Ihey set a higher value upon courage than timmrousn 
tivity tfian pnidenoe, on stivngth tlwn counteL Henct 
willfVCTd c s p i w a senate, and respeet their own ofllce 
vUl patniaUy slight the orders sent them by a body of m 
they look upon as cowards, and tbertfore unworthy to < 
diem. So that as soon as the army depends on the I 
body, the government breomes a military oiie; and i- 
nry has ever happened, it has been owing to some 
ary eircumstanoes. It is because the amy has always k 
1 ; it is beeause it was composed of several bodies, that 
* eaeh on their particular province ; it is because thi 
ms were strong places defendtd by their natural 
1 not garrisoned with reguhir troops. Holland, fw 
till safer than Venice * she might drown or starve tin 
tpi ; fbr as they are not quartered in towns capable o 
them with necessary subsistence, this subristence is 
srious. 

Voevcr Omll read the tdmivaUe ue%V\«e <£ T«n« 
w of the Oerroani, will ftnd t.\\ax w \* ^t«««i * 
iveborrowedtbeideaari)M!it v»oY\t.\csA ww« 
J tyftem was inY«kted Am i]t\ t]bft NtunAv 



enjoy this liberty, or noc It if wAdoit f« 
Krve, that it ii etUfaSdwd by their laws; 
fkirtber. 

Neither do I pretend by dbis to andrrTalae 
nor to say that this extieine political liberty oi 
DesstodMMewho have only a modmrte share 
I have any such design, I who thiidi thaterea 
is not always desirable, and that manfcind gen 
count better in mediums than in c ima n es. 

Hairingtoo, in his Oceana, faasalninqu^ 
point of liberty to whidi thecoostitntioBi of ; 
ried. Butindeedofhim it raaybesiddfdMtt 
ing the nature of real liberty, be busied Umi 
imaginary one; and that he built • ChalNdi 
ByzantiuiA before his eyest 
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MOUAL REFLECTIOjyS, 

THE DUKE DE LA ROCHE VOUCAULT. 



mOB derire of tppcarinir to Ik petMOf of thilUy, often jVre- 

nu our being ao. 

Some %ve&k people are ID sensible of tbdr weaknen, at to be able 

make a good me of it 

The height of ability eoooits in a thoroagh knowledge of the 

al vahie of tUfigt, and of the genim of tfie age we Hve in. 

It rtquiies no imaU degree of aMUty to know when to oooeeal 

Few men are able to know all the ill they do^ 
There are lofiie aflHii^ ahd diitempen wMdi ID-timed remedies 
ike worse t and great ability H re^niiitfc to know wbeb it isdaa- 
toM to ap^ Hhifau 

* CMrov Qmatt amhusador fttm the aiaaflMft^'«aa%T«HK«^ 
Twa^avieme^wbkk he knew when to «QinKi\ \ «o& ^<t «r 
WBtf AMtti^f of ckioldNiy liy f»gida« m vn^u-Twtt* 



AcuKleiits sometimes nappen irmu wuiuu m umu vwuim 
tiicatehim«elf witliouta spice of madness. 

Great actions, the lustre of which dazzles as, are rep 
by politicians as the effects of deep design ; whereas i 
commonly the effects of caprice and passion. Thus the 
tMeen Augustus and Antliony, supposed to be owing to tl 
bition to give a master to the world, arose probably fr 

ousy.* 

Men may boast of their great actions; bat they are oil 
effect of chance, than of design. 

Our actions may seem to be under the influence of goc 
btars, to which they owe the praise or blame they meet ar 

How brilliant soever an action may be, it ought not to 
great, when it is not the effect of great design. 

A certain proportion should he observed between oui 
and actions, if we would reap from them the advant 
might produce. 

Our actions are like the jingle of rhyme, whidi ever] 
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•Un* at K^ii^ ln« own appro?ed of, and his friend ret pomible 
for hit conduct* On the other hand, he who gives it, repays the 
coofidenee supposed to he placed in him by a seeming dinntercst- 
ed xeal, whilst be seldom means any thing by the advice be g^^'cs, 
but his own interstor revutation.* 

Iliere is near at much abilicy requiute to know bow to make 
use of good advice, as tn know how to act fur one^s self. 
We may give advice ; but we cannot give conduct. 
We are never made so ridiculous by the qualities we have, as 
Vy those we af!ect to have. 

We had better appear to be what we are, than aflfect to appear 
what we are not. 

Whatever we may pretend, interest and vanity are the usual 
sources of our afflictions. 

There are in affliction several kinds of hypocrisy. Under the 
pretence of weeping for the loss of one who was dear to us, we 
weep for ourselves; we weep over the diminution of our fortune, 
of our pleasure, of our importance. Thus liave the dead tbe 
iMnor of tears, which stream only for the living. I call this a sort 
of hypocrisy, because we impose upon ourselves. There is 
another hypocrisy, which is less iniuiGent, because it imposes on 
the worhL This is the affliction of such as aspire to the glory of 
a great and immortal sorrow ; when time, which consumes all 
thii^^ has worn out tlie grief which they really had, they still 
perrist in their tears, lamentations, and sighs. They assume a 
raoomful belwvior; nod labor, by all their actions, to demon* 
strite that their afilietion Mill not iu the least abate till death. 
This disagreeable, tliis troublesome vanity, is common amoag 
ambitioui women. As the sex bars all the paths to glory, they 
endeavor to render themselves celebratttl by the ostentation of an 

* Lord ShaftedMiry, in his Soliloquy, say% '* No one was ever 
the better fur advice ; fur tliat in ^'iH'ral what we call ^ivwjqi;«d- 
vice, was properly taking an oecawow \o ^^cvi oMx^^^w^wv^w^-as- 
another^ exuense; and to tece'we sAw^i^:, NliVk^\\v^^fcVla^>«,^^ 
nmefy to afrord another the oofesuAHXi^ilt vKk»i^LVvoMida-^^^°^ 
fcrftwn our lieftets. 



■We «mve no»T«> »' "* " .„,__„„ gun 5t.t 
.encc. .W^ « :::^lCrS^ *'^'-" ' 

pe.,c« .bilityt „ diiriMt Item ta» 

We nu.y -y of »S««'W««^ , i, i, . ««» . 

U . .ymctr, «h«e rule. »« "^ ^pteri<«. »« 

Tte .mtttiou. de«nve ^^'^'^Z^» i»« 
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«ir their ndifortitnei, they diicover that the s 
lutiou* not of their undentaDding, was that wl 
Tbey diaoover to(H that aUowing for a littk 
just like other men. 

Tbe greatest arabiti(Mi entirely eoneeals i' 
ibat what it as|nred to is unattainable. 

What seems to be generosity, is ofiten no i 
ambttion ; whidioveriooks little interests, in o 



Moderation most not daira the merit of c 
-qoerii^ ambition; for they can never exist i 
Moderation is the langor and sloth of the sool 
ity and ardor. 

We pass often from love to amUtion ; bu 
from amlrition to love. 

Those who apply themselves too much to littl 
become incapable of great ones. 

Few things are impracticable in themselves 
of application, rather than of means, thatm* 

In every profession, every imUvidual aflTe 
he would willingly be esteemed; so that we m 
eunposed of nothing but appearances. 

Misers mistake gold for their good ; wherea 
cf attaining it.* 

Avarice is more <q>porite to economy than 11 

Extreme avarice almost always makes mist 
passion that oftener misses its aim ; nor on wl 
so mneh influence, in prejudice of the future. 

Avariee often prodoees contrary e^cts. 1 
pie who aacrifiee their whole fortunes to dnbi< 

* That tfiere is sueh an irrational «^T\«e < 

J[^:«e mere satislketion arlnng from Vkea\\Tv?^ 

^^ctadib^ gold and silver, witHoniawY ^^^^^ 

^2« fomiaaet ot widi too manv txwu|fte& v 
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peetations; there areotiien who eontemn great futnte ft 
present advantages. 

We like better to see those on whom we eaotisr benefit 
those from whom we recnve them. 

Mtn are not only apt to fiwget benefits and injariet ; b< 
to hate those who have obliged them, and to cease to hat 
Mvho have injured them. The very attention to requite kij i 
and revenge wrongs, seems to be an insupportable davery. 

Every body takes pleasure in returning small obligations 
fo so far as tn aduiowledge moderate ones ; but there is 
any one who does not repay great obligations with iugratit 

The nut of business is sometimes polished off in a can 
never in a court. 

Civility is a desire to receive civility and to be account 
bred. 

The clemency of princes is often policy, to gain the a 
of their subjects. 

That clemenc>' we make a virtue of, proceeds sometim 
vanity, sometimes from indolence, oftmfrom fear, and 
always from a mixture of all three. 

That conduct often seems ridicukMis, the secret reasons o 
are wise and solid.t 

* " To have received from one, greater benefits than i 
hope to requite, disptneth to coiinterr(.-it love, hut renlly t 
hatred ; and puis a man into the estate of a d>'«pemte 
who, in declining ihe siq^t of his creditor, tacitly widH 
there where he roi^ht never ^lee him more* For benefits ubii 
obligMtioii is thraldoni, and unrequiteaUc obligations pt 
thmkltHn : which is httefuW^—LcviathaiK fi» 48. 

t That of L. J. Brutus, for exampk^, wimnc father an 
brother, Tarquin having murdered, he coimterf<.ited hi 
fool, in order to escape the same daiwcr< Tai^uin thiul 
fblly real, despist^ the man; and having pm«-sseH hiinsel 
estate, kept him as an idiot, merely with a view of niakiii 
for hit rbildren. At the death of Lucn-tia, Bnitus, happt 




gfids,' -^ .. 

Mvcnii^cr of the chiise Lucrttia'sdw«i\-,tw\tt^»«»o™»> 



^Wontt M, „„ ■ »*■»< rfliooo, . J**"" «» fete- ,1. 



•iio 



drH's not think move of wh;it ho Ivw to «if, than of iimw«r*^- 
v.'at is said to liini. Kvi mi those who have tlie most Gii\^]r,,^ 
aiii! . '■-''•'iK-'is think they ilu i-iMiucfh if they oiily seem tc> j,^j^ 
l«*.ii\r; ar tho snnve time their eyw rihI their miivh l*ir/ar* 
di<iM:uMioii nt to what is nitdn.>ss..-d to tliem, ami an impatiem to 
nti.ni to what tln-y th.'m«ifl\vs wiTe saying; not rellei.tiiig that 
to Ik' thus sfitliods of pltusinc: tlu.'mselves is iMit a pour way of 
1>1< oiig«!rc<iii\i.iciii!!;()ih(rs; suiilthat to hear lautiently, aialaB- 
8\ur |nti'is<-lj. :ut' thtJin-at perA ctions ol" eo»vuf>atiuii.* 

'I ill' niil> .q;oovl copies aru tho»e wliidi point out tlie ridieuieflC 
biul orieinaW. 

Ji is a sort of coquetry, to boast that we never coquet. 

All women are coquets, thcuich nil <lu not prnatisc coqnetiT; 
some :ii'«- ivstraini d I»y f«-ar. some by reason. 

\\'niiu>n aro nut awaiv of the extent of tlieir coquetry* i 

AVonif-n find it niorc Uifiicuit to gettlie better of their eoqaetiy 
than ul' l!i( ir love. 

The gn-atcit mii-acle of love, is the reformation of a eoquetttii 

We an. always afniitl of appearing^ before the person we iorr, 
\\1 en \\c liavf Ikcii coqn< ting t'Kewlun.t 

C'o(i'ii itts tukcu pride iiiapp-aring to be jealous o^tlieirlovcr^ 
in onU-r to conct-al their bt'ing envious of other woaicn* 

'I'lif i-j aie Clinics which iH'conK; iniiuceiii, aiKl even ^ortoni 
t' ron;<!i III. ir spkndor. nundxr, and excess: Hence it is that pulv 
lie tiu 11 i> cnllc^l address; and to!iei/e unjustly on ptuviiiceii ta 

U,l\\U' CO!iqilv'StS.| 

* •• I ii"i»r not omit one thina:— which isnttenti'in: Anatte* 
tir.n n. V. r to Ik- wlnnly «Mic^ro%ss.:l by any past or futun> obji.'Gtt 
In; i:.^!Mlt!^ to iH'dirctid to tlu- pii.-M.nt om-, Ik- it whatii wiil^ 
An :ii>>.'iit man can niaki- but il-w ubs«,Tvaiioiis — Ik> can piinw 
iioiliin'r stt-ndilv. iMrauH' his t'bsrnce makes hiui lose his wayi 
7 //, I urr ii TV »ii .iirn vabit. ai«d liar-lly to be tuk-rated in cjd agei 
'jiJi hi wnili fihv eanihil bi' ;o\;^-.n' u" 

■/ C'jnn.ttcsnw th(»«t' whoMiuW.msV^ e\v:\t.e V\\v. v'A.'ww»«*\'««N 
"!i<:> they i.iiiu iiotliin^ h sstban \o y;tvxV\?V "^^» 'V\»i^'M^»^ 
'"■ •. .v/\ ii. .'('v .'is ».un.rrv"Js:.N vV\e VvMVxW. ^ _.««--tv(» 



After having .pok™ »^*''J^2» rf*e «BW 

1., <iiul contemning it f *"<= ^"^ " 
"""^^'■riCvc Une«r»oee«. E«»J 
b„t ,.« other. I heUev^ a«.u. u no e^ 

written that on persoarte u ^^ 

«« weakest « -11 «*«J^'"^ ^«,a« 
examples in o«nfir,n...on ofth.^ 

D. rsuade ourselves and other. ""••'. _^ 
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afhud of what they do know. We must avoid considering death 
in all itscircarastances, if we would not think it the grratest of 
all ills. The wisest and bravest are those who make the best pre< 
tenoes for not considering it at all : For evei7 one that views it 
in its proper light will find it s*ifrieiently terrible* The necessiiy 
of dying made the whole of philosophic fortitude. Hie philoso" 
pl.ers thought it best to do that with a good grace which was not 
to be avoided; and being unable to make themselves immortal, 
they did all they could to immortalize thnr reputations, and save 
whatthey might out of the general wreck. To be able to put 
a good fiiee on the matter, let us by no means discover ev^^n to 
ourselves all we think about it: let us trust rather to constitution 
than to those vain reasonings which make us believe we can ap- 
proach death with indifference, llie glory of d] ing it^solutely, 
the hopes of being regretted, the desire of leaving a fair reputa- 
tion, the atsuranee of being delivered frain the mi^'ries of life, and 
freed from the caprice of fortune, are alleviating n-flections, not 
•o be rejected : but we must by no means imagine them infallible. 
These serve indeed to embolden us, just as in war a poor hedge 
emboldens the soldiers to approach an incessant firing. At a dts- 
tanee, they view it as a shelter ; when Uiey come up, tliey find it 
but a aorry defence. We flatter ourselves too much in fancying 
that death nthen near will apiiear what we judged it to be wheu 
distant ; and that our opinions, which are weakness itself, will be 
firm enough not to give way on this severest of trials. We 
Bust alio be but ill acquainted witli tlie effects of self-^ove, to Imih 
gine tliat they wUl permit us to diink lightly of an action which 
must BeooMarily be its destruction. Reason, fhim whom we ex- 
pect mighty assistance, is too feeble on this occasion to make us 
beliew what we wish to fiikl true* It is she, on the contrary* 
trho bnmys m ; and instead of inspiring a contempt of death, 
helps only to discover its horrors. Indseed) ail ^'^ «»<& ^ ^vst >w 
it, to adviae oa to amert our eyei, and fiiL t!(vc:tfi onx wscns. cj^^M!t ^ 
jeet. C«(n and firutiu choae n(A>\« oi>fe«. ^.iw!(OT«5v^wsK«*« 
riate, aaiuBd hiniKif with daik^ng on likK^ «ea9K(j«i>^ ^^ ^ 



fecvDcc, that the comempi m wv. 

their lore tit gtory which hidei it horn dieir ngbt ; ■ 
mon people it proeeedi merely fhim tfieir want of 
which prevents their bring aware of die greatneM of d 
leaves them at liberty to think of mnediiiig ebOi* 

To be deed ved by our enemiei, and betrayed by our ft 
to be borne; yet we are often content to be served to V 

It is as easy to deceive ourselves without our pereri^ 
is difficult to deceive others without thrir pereeisinf il 

A resolution never to deceive, expases a nuui to I 
himself* 

Dullness is sometimes a sufficient security agidut 
of an artful man. 

He who imagines he can do without the world, deed* 
much ; but he who fancies the world cannot do witho 
stiU more mistaken. 

In love the dnieit almost always outstrips die distnn 

'U^f are sometimes less unhappy in btang deceived, 
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flfaoaU eiBB oar IHendi deceive ua, though we have a right to 
ie indiflbrent to tlidr pcofonons of friendship, we ought ever to 
Rtuq a leDafailityfar dieir miifortunes. 

Beeeney is die leait of all hiws, but the moit strietly obtenred. 

It it modi eaner to n^ppressa fint dcure, than to ntiify thoie 
tetfidkm. 

Bdbre we patrionaldy wish for any thing, we should examine 
into Ae bapfrinen of its posaetsor. 

Were we perfectly acquainted witli the object, we should never 
panonately desire it.* 

Were we to take at much pains to be what we ought, as we do 
ttiugoke what we are, we might appear like ourselves, without 
kdng at the trouble of any diq^uisp at all. 

We are so used to diq;uise ourselves to others, that at last we 
leeome disguised even to ourselves. 

Some disguised falsehoods are so like truth, that it would be 
JB%ing Ul not to be deceived by them. 

Our own £strust justifies the deceit of otliers.t 

That which commonly hinders us from shewing the openness 
if oar hearts to friends, is not so much a distrust of them as of 



Whatever distrust we may have of the sincerity or oUier people 
we always believe that they are more ingenuous with ourselves 
ttan an) body else* 

A man who finds not satisfaction in himself seeks for it in vain 
dtewbere* 

Coamon education instils into young people a second self*love* 

There is as much eloquence in the tone of tlie voice, in the 
hok, and in the gesture (rf* an orator, as in the choice of his 
word84 

* Sir Thomas More says, " the work! is undone by kxdung at 
Aiiws atadisianct'.** 

t Many men provdce others to overreach thewi Xs^ c*»w!svn^ 
■opicioo; their extnonUtmry distrust in »nae son Vafl\\tfi»^^ia» 
«w»* Jkaer, ^ Hi, 

/ "^nexecapt to make a speaker, and an avv^«»^«^ «»%»»> 



>vc' ofu'ii ap|>tai' little in one timt U too high for us* 
Tliusc wlio eiuleavor to imitate iii, we like mach bi 

tho-^' w Ikj endeavor to equal nu IinitatkMi ii a sign i 

but coinpotition of envy. 
^Ve oi un gloi7 in the most criminal passions : Bnt t 

uf -nvy it so sliaineful, that we ni*\-er dare to own it> 
.luiliiiuv it, in some sort, rational and just ; it aims : 

scrvntion uf a v^ood ^hich bcloni^, or which at Irast wi 

long's to iiH ; wh.Teas envy is a frenzy, that cannot bca 

of olli'-rs. 
Our ap;)n)b:(tion of those wlio are entering upon th 

ofien owinj; to u secret envy of those who are well lettl 
Triile, wliieli excitrs envy, oHen helps us to modetati 
Knv) is more ii-n-concilable than hatred. 
Knv\ isiksii«»yi<l h\ true frieiuUhip. and coquetry b] 
Our envy jilwjns outlives the felicity of its object* 
M<»re jK^jple sire fi-eefrom intercit than from envy* 



■-.rz""'-' '^^>^......'^-«^. 









f ... "^""t* "^« err '"'"w"' '^ 









It sccmi as if men thought ihey Iwd not fkuUi CffMCvft^ Ht^ 
increase their number by certain affected iiiq;u)ahtiei ; 
ciiltivuted to caret'uUy, that at hut the>' become natuiil ^a^eny 
beyond their power to refoKm* 
Few cowards know tlie extent ot* their fean. 

The fidelity of nwst men u one of the aru of idf^ove, to pi^ 
cure cuntideDce. It is the means to raise us above others, by nkr 
ing uj the depoii tones of momeiitoui concerns* 

It is moie difHcult to be faithful to a mistress when on guoi 
terms with her, tluui wlien on bed. 

We should have but little pleasure were we never to flatter onri 
selves. 

Did \\(; flatter oursl'lvcs, the flattery of otliers coaU oefcr hat 
•u..* 

Flatterv- is a sort of bad money to which our vanity fpmt cop 
fi'ijcy. 

Men sometimes think they hate flattery, but they hatt only d* 
manner of it« 

Fol ly attends us close through life. If any one aeeros to be viCi f 
it is merely because his follies are proportionate to hisafcM' 
filrtunc. 

He who lives without folly is not so wise as ht> imagines 

As wo c;i'(A\ old, we grow more foolish and move win* 

it is :;rv-at folly to ai&ct to be wise by one's wdL 

St)nic f()Hi(><i im* like contagious disterapen* 

Old fooln are more foolish than young ones. 

I'hen.; nr(> (x-opU- fated to be fools; they not only eoiQmitfiilB^ 
l)y ciioice, but nro even constrained to do so by fortuneb 

\o foots arvf so troublesome as those who have some wit. 

"W hati-viM- (lilU'rencc may appear in men*s fortunes, theie i* 
ncvcrtht'k's* a crrtain compensation of good and ill that 
fyiin/ f 

* Ptttpl' flatter in, bccansethcTf cmv ^tep«A «v «« asfc*^! 



^ A great fomiiK runs great r\ik»v^™«^"***'***^**^ 
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iHtaBB tWH every tltfair to dw advancafe of her ftvoritet. 
The kmnhmmnnA aiMry of men depend no Ins on temper 
tban^ fortnne* 
VutoDe faroaki ntof many faults which i«ason cannot. 
The gsaerality of peaple judge of us by our repotatica or foik 



To be great, we must know bow to push oar fortane to thp. 
Fortune exhibits our Tirtoes and vices as the light shews oh* 



Vcitane Is ever deemed bHnd by those on whom die bestows 
a* fiiTon. 

To be able to answer for what we shall certoinly do, we should 
he ahk> to answer fbr our fortune. 

We should manage our fortune like our convtitutinn ; tnjoy it 
when good, have patience when bad, and never apply vtoleQK 
■enedies hot in eases of necessity. 

Fortune and caprice govern the world. 

What is eommonly called friendship is no more than a partner*. 
ddp; a miproeal regaid fbr one another*s interest, and an cx- 
diange of good offices ; in a word, a mere traffic, wherein sdf^ 
^pffe always proposes to he a gainer. 

Though most of the IHendships of the world ill deserve the 
name of friendships ; yet a man may make use of them occasion* 
•Qy, M of a traffic whose retoms are uncertain, and in which it 
is usual to be cheated. 

In the distress of our best Mends we always find something that 
does not displease us.* 

Many who seem wretched are happy ; and many are miserable. 
In the midft of ri<Jies^-/A. 

* This maxim gave oecanon to the celebratal verses on the 
death of Dr. Swift, The intmduetory linrs of the ^oenv ^\ve \Vm& 
J)aui*t opiaJtm of our aathor, and a PoetiMd ^ranVqUi ^ ^<^ ^js^v^-* 
Jhff tbey mre a» foUow: . 



^i«n OHtive, I beKeve theiu true. -. 
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Iw leMoo why few women give into frieaddiip a, that 
ndriiip IB iraipid to thoK who btw experienced brr. 
I friendship at in love, we are often happier thraogh oar ig« 
ince, than knowledge. 

: ifl rery difBtnh to love those we do not esteem t mad it it at 
t at diflkalt to hwe those wliom we etteem modi more than 
do ourselves. 

^e are moch nearer lovinie^tboae who love us, than those who 
us more than we desire. 

he greatest effort of ftiendship it, not the discovery of mm 
ts to a friend, biit theendeavoringf tomake him see his own. 
he charm of novelty, and long habit, opposite- at they are, 
illy coneeal fVom as the fhults of oar fnends. 
he generality of friends pat usoat <^coneeit with fHendship ; 
he generality of religious people put us out of oonceit with 
rion. 

othine: is more natural, nor more fiiHaeioos, than a belief that 
ire beloved. 

encwed friendships require roose eooduct than those that hare 
T been bnricen. 

fioagh there are many women who never have had one in* 
le ; there are toaroe any who have had no more than ooe* 
e seldom talk of a woman^s first intrigue befiice the bat had 
ond, 

»ve is the smallest part of gallantry, 
le glory of great men ought always to be rated aeooiding |o 
Deans uwd to aequire it. 

c etalt the reputation of tome, to depress that of othen ; 
ihonld %ire always ext<rf so muah the Prinoe of CoBde aad 
hal Turenne, had we nota mind toMame boA* 
is at eommendable to be fmmd with respect to one*t tdf, at 
jloat to be to with respect to qiAkxu* 

»e of^jUiagom't VKeoevu^im, ** Nww^ ^^Vwe^'***' 

1% 



Xotblng U IIMIR: tam«. .—^ .- 

gine tkey poHen it Inw nodnng man daa 
'weakness. 

It is very difilcult to distinKaiib fiffinite fena 
from great aildresv. 

None desenre the Mime of food, who Wve not ipi 
at leut, to be bod : Goodnenbeuivfar tbe moM put b 
or impotence^* 

A fool has not stuffenough to make a good man. 

Resolute people alone can be truly good natored ; i 
nHmly seem so, are vreak and eanly louieda 

Good sense sliould be the test of all rules, both i 
modem : IVhatever is incompatible with good tense 

It is more difficult to prevent being governed, tha 
otbers.t 

Since great men cannot bestow health of body, i 
mind, ve certainly pay too dear, for all that they cai 

Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the body, inva 
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AyBedgmnit folhebodyfrhttgoodMBieitto AeiUnd^ 
Am aUe man will amngp Us interesti, and oondnet each in 
fei praper oider. Ow g wc dl n ^n ofWn ham m, by makfaii: lu 
m we mte w many thingi at once ; by too earnestly &edxiag the 
k» B— Meffahlp, we hue ihe more impmiant. 

llM with gmtitade at with huucny amoog tmien, IthHpstv 
any oo bininen; and we pay, not beeauie we ought, but in or- 
kr to find etaer credit another time. 

Mot all who dbchaiie their debu of gratitiide ihonld flatter 
iSMrhet that they aie gnneAI. 

The reann of ^dwedsoi^ng in expee^ returns of gratitude 
i^1h9ttbe]^ide of the giver and reedver «an never agree about 
ihe nine of the obUpuioa. 

These isa eertaiB warmth af gratitude, which not only ae- 
loiti OS of lavors reeeived, but even, whi)e we are repaying our 
Heads what we owed, makes them our debtors. 

The gBMitiide-«f n^ottqisn it only a «eciet desiie to reeeive 
PHMbt ftvors* 

Vwe are either so happy or so imhappy as they imaginew 

We tdse ksi paint to be happy than to appear so* 

Happiness is in the taste; not in the thing; and we are made 
•ppy by posspt^n^ what we oanHves love, not what others 
Wok lovely. 

Wheo our hatred itvidkntfitsinksuseven beneath those we 
Me.t 

Everybody qiealBs weVof hitheart,biitiio one dares to ipeak 
Idler his head. 

Men artf eooMtimet wdl acquainted with thrir fae$ri| when 
hey are not to with their heart. 

*** Th^ are both the gifb of nature ( but they may be cnkivati 
1, increased, and brought to perfvption. Adorn yourself with ^ 
H those graeet and aeeomplishmenu whieVk wvOMkwx «:Kv&\\%s& 
iwohv; but without whicii, loUdity it to a n«a\4e«:Ec& xui^na^ 

fv jvu nera utrgirc yovu- 



^urtlW »»'* rive «« ■^Ji«!*««** 
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istake 10 imagine^ that the violeiit pasdooi only, mtiA 
I and love, can triumph over the rest. Ulcnen, Ian- 
it, often roaaten them all ; the indeed influenees aU 
$ and actions, and insensibly r o wmnes and destiojv 
as and virtues. 

timidity, and shame, often keeps us within the bounds 
Mist virtoe seems to ran away widi dw honqr. 
u more in the mind than in the body, 
me circumstances it miy not be disagreeable to a umd 
ealous wifb; ibr she will always be taUdng of what 



h persons who avdd giving jealansy are deserving 
is always bocn widi love^ hat does not always di 



is nourished by doubt; it atber boconies madoeaor 
« ai we arrive at certainty. 
tf there h less love than setf-love.* 
I species of love whose exoess prevents jealousy, 
is the greatest of evils, and the least pitied by thoK 
nit. 

y easily triumphs over past and future ills ; but pmr 
mph over pUiosophy. 

we have raaeived fiom a man dioqid make m bear 
he does us. 

angeioas to do ill to most men, than to dothcM too 
t- 

Mto bdieveia without oaminatiBa, is the dfcelof 
izaness. Wo an wiUii« tofiod people pnlty* toad 
) be at tl^ trouble of examining into dw 



« might not ftaU Uito ti« ^waAm '^^^^S^^ATSSft 
eneAtt are waxAk m ma w{««i^ 
Inted imteaa oC teske4«-lW 



And tlierr ia anoiber ineoiMQuiw^. 
fkom aitierf. 

An eionaiduMurf hutbo todk^uce mi< 
iDgnU tilde, 

11i«re are tone ungmteAil fflople whs an I 
fbr tbiir ioffmtkude than tlwir hiniraiHwi. 

We Kldom find people ungmt^ol ao long at 
dition to u-vre Uicflk 

It is DO great miifoituae to oblife ungcateAi 
uoHupportehle one to be fiatcd la be wder a 
■teundreL 

Women in love more canly ivgife gnat 
■mall iiifideliiiet. 

We find it more difflaah ta afvariook Hm kf 
selves tfaaa tbe greatest to otbeffc 

Innqeenee finds nut oear so wash ymlaa' 

Interest speaks all langiiagei, and acta i 
*•"»— itsitf. 
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cry OMe flomplftin of die faadiiett of hit mentry, bM nobody 

ijudginent. 

« lofe of jvftke in most mai, is the Ibur of mfl^ng hf 

tiee. 

(know thingt well, we ihoiM know them in detail; and m 

is ill • mumer infinite^ our luMwledge i« alwnyt mperfidal 

inipcifeet* 

hat we call Kbofniity it teUora more fhao the vanity of 

ig ; we are fonder of the vairity than Uie generatity of tbe 

n* 

I diiguite can long eoneeal love where it it, nor fogn It 

« it it not. 

lee it it not in our power to love any more than to let it alone^ 

fer hat no right to complain of Uie iueonttaney of hit mittnai, 

lie of her lover^ levity. 

it dtfncult to define love; we may tay of if, however, that in 

ibol it it a detire to reign : in minds it is a lymps^y* and in 

3t a teeret inclination to enjoy what we love aftir many dif- 

tiei.* 

ijudgeof loveby nuMt of its efl^t, one would think it more 

hatred than kindneu. 

here are few people who are not athamed of their amort 

1 the fit it over. 

wtt it only one tort of lave, bat tiicrearea thootanddiflhi^ 

opiet of it. 

ve, Hke fire, cannot rabtitt wi«hoat contimml motkm; it 

s to exitt, at toon at it c(«tet to hope or fWur. 

ve lendt hit name to many a eofrnpondenee wherein he ia 

ore eoneemed than the Doge in what it done at Veniee. 



it tnrely hot a dark conlbted acconnt of love ; and 
ly will any one ery oat itfter having read it. Nunc teio quid 
nor. Mr. Ifabbet hat thiit deffaied ItinowtdK ficwvt ^tiria.v 
lit" ta/t he, "the love off one mi>>iVK6vs>^V^ ^^iwt^X^ 
luif beloved. And tte «Bi«,^l^^!ei9 ^aMi».'^>«^>^'^ 
■l,iaietlpair." r ,^,,e,,^ 



♦iiinf never lieaww"*''^*** , .«« ■« 

It •• impowble to lore U>o«« ««"" 

really c«Kd <» •<"*" 
•We fom« M 'WB «• "^ '"^ 

Theiinwho .Wnk. he !<>«.«» ""^^ "" 

much mUtftkeiu ^„««*t«- 

^oung .onu. -bo would not -PP-;^^^ 
^ho woi.ld iiot be indiculous, AouW never sp«k 
thing that in any v,ay toncerm them. 

™«« irppus her firrt lover lon& »■ ■ 
A young woman keeps ncr «* 
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Leve, an scneaible m he it, pleases yet move by Uie manner 
I which he shews himself. 

A lover never sees the faults of his mistress till the eochant- 

lent is over. 

Sfog^nimity eonterans idl, to obtain all. 

Magmmimity is sufflciehtly defined by its name; yet we may 
ly of it, that it is the good sense of pride, and the Qobkst way 
f aoquiring applause. 

To study men, is more. necessary dian to study books.* 

Men and things have their particuhr point of view : To judge 
f some we should see them near; of others we judge best at a 
tistance. 

The truly honest man is he who valueth not himself on any 
hing. 

He must be • truly honest tnan who is willing to be ahvays 
pen to the inspection of honest men. 

A man of sense may Ipve like a madman, but never like a 
aok 

There are convenient marriages, bat no happy ones. 

Why have we memory sufficient to retain the minutest cit' 
omstances that have happened to us, and yet net enough to re- 
leoiber bow often we have related them to the same persuu ? 

Those who think themselves persons of merit, take a pride 
fitea in being unlucky, in order to make thtmielves and others 
dieve that they are worthy to be the butt of foitune. 

To mdeceive a person pteiudieed in favor of liis merit, is u> 
him the nme bad oflSce that was done to the madman at 



• " The proper stndf of mankind' is man," says Mr. Pope^— — 
Leauming," says ImtA Chesterfield. ** is acquired by reading 
Doks i DQt the more neeessary learning, the knowledge of the 
■arid, is only to be aecioired by readnig men and studying; all 
M various editions of them." Again, *' AH are \n »:t«et%.k^«N«&. 
ec no two in ptrtietilar, exaeOv a^e, tYvoK NiVa >Nw*>i v«sv.-m^ 
MKe// ftudied, perpetuan^ mWkK*. "Wtfe^ ^\iT«<t«»we?«v'^ 

*e, &e,*^Iett. Mad. '*ljetth*r ^KWXXwaiL^ Si«.>%.«e«i 
u- prjneipal sttidy.** liCit. ^iiih. 

\3 



Somr people are disgusting; v itb great merit ; othen 
faults very pleasing.t 

'I'hcre a IV people whose wliole merit eoonst* in 
doing foolish tilings seasonably. An alteratioo of coi 
spoil all. 

The art of setting oflT moderate qualifications steals i 
often gives more reputation than real merit4 

Our merit procures us the esteem of men of sen 
giKNl fortune that of the public. 

'Ihv a])p(«rance of merit i^ oflener rewarded by the 
merit itsi'lf. 

Merit has its season as well at fruit. 

^Vc should not judge of a mau*s merit by his gm 
but by the use he makes of them* 

Censoi-ious as the world is, it oftener does fiiTor to 
than injustice to true. 

The nHxIeration of happy people is o¥dng to thi 

nfwwl fnrtnnp irivf>« In thf>ir teniDer. 
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■nd on the intoxication of profperity; It it a vain 
I of the strength of the mind. Moderati(»i is an exalt- 
is the desire of appearing soperior to fortune.* 
:e a virtue of moderation, in order to bound the ambi< 
!at men, and to comfort moderate geniuses for their 
tune and their slender merit. 

ion resembles temperance. We are not unwilling to 
bat are afraid of doing ourselves harm. 
)IWn dissatisfied with those who n^i;oeiate our affairs. 
D is, they almost always sacrifice the interest of their 
that of the success of the negociati<m ; this becomes 
interest, through the h<HM»r they expect for bringing 
ision what themsdves have undertaken. 
less of mind is often the cause of obstinacy: We do 
believe beyoiid what we see.t 
is a tyrant which Cbrbids the pleasures of yontb upon 

!0th. 

iple know how to be oUI. 

gives good advice, when it is no longer able to give bad 

nities make os known to ourselves and others. 

"s of importance we ought less to endeavw to make op 

I, than to use them when of&red. 

qualities, both good and bad, are uncertain, dabioas, 

mercy of opportimity. 

vtion of our passions is no more in our power, than the 

f our lives. 

often makes a fool a man of sense: Sometimes it makes 

lemeafoo]. 

siotts are the only orators that always sooeeed. They 

tave so knded me ^ViV^Vmorkr vo&t«^i«^ "^ra^. -wfit^^ 
nting to my pToapmt) ux<ten \\\(txBwA««»SsR»» »»\ 

e will but e&dte eaRvj*— Toctt. . 

» has very juttly wavVeA«fcfl86««i»J«P^««* '• 
in opiiuQB, tl:wvs% Va^&M >i»t«B%» 



wmn; to that diedeitraaioa u> w.. 
tion of aiH)tht>r. 

Panionv ofVoi beget their opporitn ; avwrifie prada 
it}, nral pixxligality avwioet men are oAbb eansl 
weaknc >, and bold tbrmii^ fear. 

'Wliffi «-(> Biibdne our pamom, ii b rather owiim; to 
ness than our itnniirth. 

So much in.iniiice and seir-intcrett enter into the 
nf th<- paMioiM, that it in very dangerout to obey tl 
and we ouq:ht to be on oar guanl agunst them «v«i 
set'iu most n-asonable. 

Notwithftamting all the care we take to eoneeal 
inidcT the pnieiicesof religion and honor, they 
tliroii}:h the fliinsy veil. 

Abveiice destroys sinall passiont, and inemaca ficr 
>»iiM] extinguishes tapers, aiid kindles ftres. 

Wt* are by no nieans aware liow laiidi weave inf 




n>B_^- ^^ ■"■null-.. ""•rio.^ 



our umuesTo onr aappinen, naa witn tne 
pride, to spare u$ the pain dt knowing oar im 

Pride is more concerned tfaan b c n e yql e ng e I 
to piTions g'lilty of faults; and we r epr o r c 
with u di'^ign to correct, as to make tbem brii 
an' free from siieh failingi. 

Fride «ili not owe and lelf-love will not pi 

Our pride is often inn^aied by what we 
other faulti. 

llie same pride that makes ns eondemn di 
uiirseU-es exempt from, inclines ut to despise 
we are not possessed of. 

'I'here is often mure pride than goodnen in 
mi sfurtunes of our enemies. We make tbem I 
by Uiewiog our cumpasfion. 

Nutliiitg flatters our pride more than the eon 
becaiiM' we esteem it the effect of our own n 
that it proceeds most frequently fktMU tbeir 
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Moit 1MB, Kke piantt, have Kcret propertiei, f 
diaeoven. 

Pnidenee and love are ineonnttent ; in propotk 
laereatea, the other decrpaaet. 

No eneoaiiunM are thoii|(ht too great for prodeoec 
Mt imure the leatt event* 

The flame that arises from praise whieh we do not d 
■ihii OS do thii^ we should never otherwise have a 

We seldom heartily praise any but those who admi 

We Uanw otirselves only to eirtort praise. 

We are not fund of praising without a view to 
Pruse is an artful, eonoealed, refined flattery, which 
iMfe r e ntly die giverand receiver: Theone Ukesit a 
of his merit, the other gives it to shew bis candor and ( 

We often use envenomed praise, which by a side bl 
ia the person we commend, such fliults as we durst n 
Way lay (q>en** 

We seldom praise but to be praised. 

Few are so yrve as to prefer useful reproof to 
|inise.t 

A refusal of praiseisa desire to be praised twice. 

There are reproaches that praise, and praises that i 

That modesty which seems to decline praise, is ami 
of being praised more delicately. 

AmUtion to merit praise, fortifies our virtue. Prai 
w wit, valor, and beauty, contributes to their augmei 

Our bad actions expose us not to so much perseeui 
tnd as oar good qtuUties.} 

* Panegyrists are the most dangerous eneraies.-^T(a 

f VitelUus might iiave known tlie truth from the old 

his courtien kept them off: Having accnstumnl him 

any thing disagreeable, though useful ; but to listen lo 

pJeuinigaiid pemicioui^— /& 

/ Piiny nJaten of Caesar, that Yue VAaine^ Vti «» «*^^ 
«■*/»« ««»ned CO praise.— ib. 

p The world ia apt to judge uirfa^onftA? ot «kCv< 
■ great imputation is as clangerowna a \j(«a <ji»t<^ 



uur lunuiK him our coaiiaenoe ; um, on i 
aiust give ut benevolaice and valor. 

It it with fome Kood qualitiefl ai with the 
oomprdienrible and ineoneLnvaUe to uieh as 

Naturally to be without envy ii • certaii 
qualities. 

Tliere are had qualities wluch eonstltnte g 

Quarrels would never lait long, if the fault 

Raillery is more insupportable than vnrong 
right to resent injuries, but it is ridiculous tc 

We want streng^ to act up to our reason* 

A man is not rational because chanee thro^ 
be only is rational, who knows, distinguidMi 

'We never desire ardently what we denjre r. 

Kcconciliation with enemies is owing to 
our condition ; the fatigue of war, and the i 
untoward event. 

Bepentaiiee is not so much remorse for w 
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"WlMtever ignomuiy we may have incurred, it ii ttlm 
ID our power to re«itmMiib our reputation.* 

Bteny people despise riches ; yet few know how to beati 

Ridicule dishonors more tJian dishonor itselCf 

How ean we expect that another should keep our seen 
it b more than we can do ourselves. 

Self-love is more arU'ul than the most artful of men« 

SelMove is the greatest of flatterers. 

The first impulse of Joy we feel from die good*forti 
friend prueeeds neither from our good>nature, nor frieo 
is the vflTect of self-love, which flatters us either with th 
keing happy in our turn, or of making some advanta 
fraperity. 

Self-love, well or ill conducted, constitutes virtue and ^ 

Human prudence, rightly understood, is circumspect e 
cd iplf-love. 

We are so prepossessed in our own favor, that we oftei 
ftr virtues those vices that have some reseniblance to di 
m^sch are artfully dii^ised by self-k>ve« 

Notwithstanding all the discoveries that have been mat 
i:egiora or seU-k>ve there still remains much terra tncttgni 

The fondness, or indifRvenee, for life, in the old phik 
was a taste of their self-k>ve; which ought no more to be 
verted than the taste of their palate, or the choice of coki 

Notbing is so capable of diminishing our self-love, as t 
wtkn that we disapprove at one time of what we apj 
another. 

SeUMofve never reigns so absolutely as in the pasnon i 
We are always ready to sacrifice the peace of those wi 
nther than lose the least part of our own. 

* nutieularly by a generous death : as Tacitus says of 
nins ; Thowh be had degenerated from his f^teat «aQe« 
^korderiy fi/e, be rendered bVmse\f viattSkv^ \>t ^ObkcsiXj! 
aCanrf in death, 

^ t '^It iigCTilegxcitea contempt wnd \aNi^tct,\»ox vm 
ffeiecfur or ftladiood, op a test ot tru^'*— Br croon nv 



(HI flowcrs, to extract wliat mty be i 
pctuout u hit desires, nodung n seeret as 
artful fts his conduct* His sopplenen is ii 
morpboses surpass thow of Ovid, and bit 
diymittry. We cannot tatbom tbe deptb 
seurity of his abyss. Thcie, concealed fioai 
he makes Dumberleu taming;s and windin 
invisible even to himsdf : there be oonoeir 
up, without being sensible of it, an infinity 
some of whidi are so monstrous, that be k 

* Self-lovp is tlie spring of all animal aet; 
by na'iire in animals with a two4(rid vi 
individual, and that of die species: andq 
twofold impulse; an insupportable nneaui 
suppression, and a pkasucaUe sensation 
fication. In brutes, this motive to actioB, 
direction of insdnct, is in f»neral uniform t 
insUnet has been superadds to reason, and i 
plex and mysterious. It is pfaiin from ftct 
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BoDGfet !nni li^it, or u Inn cinnM prenll M Uiri 
thenk Fhini llie niebt Ik» entetopt faim, apdnciIlM 
notion lvaMntiinii>fMinivtrT dwnce hitonn, hji' 
kiienuHidiiUj'iiunitetwIibKipRtuhiiiKdr. 1 
(bat be in^nn bii wiaiigiB dad, wbm Iber —* •<• 
Am he ihall kt« derire to run npiin sbcD ow lind 
he bn kit 111 the ippeliui be hu attd. Bol ihi> Me 
*Ueb Udn him tom tunwlT, faiadni Urn om fnan > 
ftwlr weU •hiieTrr ii without bim ; in whkh be ten 




e to iDeict}, did not tbis UDiliiw prindplr, Ihe 
•peiiei, tbe aBS-ciion iur the comniiiiiiiy of i^b the 
Hrtim llw opHmion, Mill the ircievumr, and bt ben 
DeMiin, emi Roler it plrownMr. To uliuni drd 
thii niRC the Kieion of dw i«t of the hhuduih 
mt* die beneAl of Ihne itvming vlf-serinEH) vail 
diiHTy neril, unein ■itrndsnl ifon, an) alii Ibeo 
whidi Tintie. tbwiKh, icUiiivclr tn ilw kind, it be iM 
rioiH, ii^mdiuntL'iHKil.tai'eiaKrFiaidbylbrrdt 
ofthemelor: ■ndfiurilinhraiTied n&railotacan 



■Ittrtfan (oHtneted bj r 

•""•"wWoouriinhof, - 

JVue KlT-Ioveuta k 



tllnpitevtAinAt-toif. 
ilatiltKwn:." 



ofatjects ; that it u iiu umc 
that it ii hiiiueir that he puniwt; and tliat he loUc 
nation, when he fultowi thingi that are agrceaMe U 
tion. lie it eorapowd of contrarietiet; im|ierioai ai 
sincere and hjrpocritical, merciful and cmel, timid a 
has diflerent iuclinatiant, aoeoidinK to the diflferent 
pouew and devote him, lometiroei to glory, nmetim 
sometimes to pleasure. These he changes, as age an 
alter : and it is iodiflTerent to him whether he has muq 
or only one; because be can spKt himself into man 
himself into one, as it is convenient or agreeable to 
inconstant: and the changes, besides those that baf 
ternal causes, are numberless, which proceed from hi 
inconstant through levity, throagh love, through nov 
satiety, through disgust, through inconstancy itself, 
cious : and sometimes bibors with eagerae« and im 
to obtain things tliat are no ways advantageous; nay, 
'"•* wkieh he pursues merely because it is his wiU. 
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feim III ■aothcf* When we dtink be relinquishet bit pleasures, 
e b«it suspends, or changes them : and even when he is diacom-r 
ited, and we think we are rid of bini« we find him triumphant 
a his oWndeftiM* Sudi is self-love ; of which nian*s life is only 
. Vmg and great agitation : The sea is its refuresentative .' in the 
lux and reflux of whose waves, self love may find a lively expres*. 
ion of the turbulent sueoessaon of its thoughts ; and of its eternal 
notion. 

. It is less diflReult to feign the sensati<»is we have not, than to 
wnceal those we have. 

Aflfeeted simplicity is refined imposture.* 

Sincerity is an openness of heart which is rarely to be found. It 
is commonly persMiated by a refined dissimulation, whose end i» 
Is proeuve confidence. 

A desire to talk of ourselves, and to set our faults in whatever 
light we chuse, makes the main of our sincerity. 

We commonly slander more through vanity than malice. 

Sobriety is either the love of health, or an incapacity for di- 
bittch. 

Men would not live long in society, were they not the mutuad 
lupes of each othw. 

The health of the soul is as precarious as that of the body ; for 
vhen we seem secure from pasnions, we are no less in danger ot' 
heir infection, than we are of falling ill, when we appear to be 
veil 

There are relapses in the distempers of the soul, as well as ii» 
hose of the body : Thus we often mistake for a cure what is no 
aore than an intermission or a change of disease.' 

The flaws of the soul rest* aible the wowkIs of the body ; the 
tear always appears, and they ai-e in danger of bi-eaking opeo 
Igain. 



I 



• JDomitian, under the made of %\Tft^\\'«u\^«!N5v\«v«^<t'fic^x^i'Ss^s^ 
he love of letters and poetrx , xW. Vj(evv.*sc V> ^t«xsiNN«*^^«»^^ 
od avoid bis bcuther'ii«aU»isY^Tant. 
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Too preat subtiUty is false delicacy; and truedelieai 
itilMillty* 

We speak little when vanity prampts as not. 

As it is the ch»racteristic of g:reat wits to say mac 
mords, so small wits, seem to have the gift of speaking i 
fliyii^ nothing. 

The excessive pleasure we find in talking of oorseli 
to make us apprehensive that it g^ves bnt little to our ai 

"We know that we shopld not talk of our wives ; bu 
not to know that we should talk still less of ourselves. 

We had rather speak ill of ourselves than not to speal 

It is never more difficult to ^eak well than when we i 
edofoursilenee. 

It is as common for men to change taste, as it is u 
for them to change their inclination. 

A good taste is the ef^t of judgment more than undei 

We give up our interest sooner than our taste. 

Our taste declines with our merit. 

Our self-love bears with less patience the condemnati> 
taste than of our opinion. 

Titles, instead of exalting, debase those who act not U| 

Men are oftener treacherous through weakness than d< 

Truth is not so beneficial to men as its appearanees i 
dicial. 

Our enemies, in their judgment of us, come nearer 
than we do ourselves. 

The k>vc of glory, the fear of shame, the design of 
fortune, the desire of rendering life easy and agreeable 
humor of pulling down otlier people, are often' the caus 
valor 9o cdefarated among men. 

Valor in private soUiers is a hazardous trade taken u; 

Jitvlihood* 

Perfect vn/orond perfect cowatAvce wtwXx«TO«%Tw 

arrive at. The intermediate space w pTOd:\^aa%, ««A • 

ibe different species of ooaruge, ^VixtVi axt a» vixm 
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fteet and homon* Tb«fe are thoae who expose tliemselves boklly 
at the begintdng of an action ; and who slacken and are disheart- 
ened at it» dmntioa. There are others who aira only at pmerving 
their honor, and do little more. Some are not equally escempt 
fitm fear at all timet alike. Others give occasionally into a gen* 
end panic : otben adranoe to the charge because they dare not 
itty in their posts. There are men whom habitnal small dangers 
ciieo«rB9», *<"^ ^' ^ greater. Some are brave with the sword, 
snd fear ballets; others defy bullets, and dread a sword. All 
fbesediffiseot kinds of rakN: agree in this, that night, as it augw 
Btenu fear, so it conceals good or bad actions, and gives every 
•oe the opportunity of sparing himself. There is also another 
nore general discretion: for we find those who do most, would 
ia more still, were they sore of coming off safe : so that it is very 
plain the ftar of death gives a damp to courage.* 

Perfect valor consists in doing vritbout witness^ all we sbooM 
be capaUe of doing before the whole world. 

Most men sufficiently expose thanselves in war to save their 
honor ; bat few so much as is necessary even to succeed in the 
design, for which they thus expose themselves. 

No man can answer for his courage who has never been ia 
dai^ier. 

A wise man had rather Mvmd an engagement than conquer. 

It is our own vanity that makes the vanity of others iMol* 
lerable. 

If vaidty really overturns not our vhtues, it certainly maket 
them totter. 

The moat vkdent passions have their intermissions. Vanity 
^DDC gives us no respite. 

The reason why the pangs ofsliame and jealousy are so sharp 
1^ this ; vanity s^ves lu no assistance in supporting them. 

Vanity makes ns do more things against iQcUoaticia thasv 
leaioDr 



• Volar is the cqntempt «^ defit^ and ^avm 



Aiie Tir»Mm we are not often nMly poaetied bj a 
it, that we are diitraeted by KveraL 

The violenee done by other* ii le« painful than tb 
oorselrei. 

The violence we do oiinelves in order to piereat Vf 
more rigorous than the cruelty of a mistreti. 

Our virtues are cummcmly diaguiaed vicet. 

What we miitake for virtue is often no more than 
rence of divers actions and interests, which fortune, t 
disposes to advantage* It is not always ftom the pr 
valor and chastity that men are valiant, and that 
clusie. 

Prosperity is a itnmger trial of virtue dian adverrit] 

The virtues are lost in interest, as rivers are in the a 

To the honor of virtue it must he aeknowkdged« thi 
ast misfortimes befal men roia their vices* 

Wi* despise not all tliose who have vices; but we des^ 
who hMve no virtues. 



Those are mistaken who imagine wit and judgment i 
^istinol things. Judgment is only tlie perfection of wi 
penetrates into the recesses of things, obiierves aU that n 
annration, and perceives wliat seems iroperceptiUe. > 
Iberefove agree, that it is exlenave wit whidi produoc 
«fcci» attribiited to Judgment. 

Strei^th and weakness of mind arc improper terms ; 
in veality only the good or iU disposition of the organ 
body* 

It is ft eommon fault never to be satisfied with our fort 
dissatisfied with our understanding. 

Fblitenets of mind consists in a courteous and delicate 
tion. 

The gallantry of the mind consists in flattering agrees 

It often happens that things present themselves to on 
■KH« finiAed, than we couki make them with much lab 

The defects of the mind like those of the face grow 
vegrow oU. 

A roan of wit wgaM be often at a loss, were it iM 
fumpanyof (bols* 



nWf. 'n>enM,betiN«iidllaMii«ri 

r .vSr-; ' '* Small iMfit .^^ 
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SoHll geniuet an hmt by ««« ei«Mi» umm i 



0«r MiuiiMi to OBinMb !■ af|a tai hi 



"It Wf k iwM it m o w e oppMto to Hrtn>tli 



^; '"*<^ "*»•>« CnUty or tHMM ttraMh 

^ ' ^MfddeiicntoheiH,. ^^ 
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If there be a man vlioie week lide has never been dheovered. 
It is only because we hare nerer accurately looked for it.* 

Silence is the happiest course a man can take who is diffident 
tfbiinseir. 

The reason why lovers are never weary of one another is ihis^ 
they are always talking of themselves. 

We often boast that we are never out of spirits ; and yet are 
loo uMich eoneeited to own that we are not bad company. 

We often forgive those who tire us, but cannot forstve diQsc 
whom we tire. 

We are almost always tired with the company of those veiy 
^enons of whom we ought never to be tired. 

We have more power than will ; and it is only to disculpate us 
monrwlves that we oAen think things impractieabl&t 

ManHdiief wisdom oonsists in knowing his follies. 

Our wisdom is no less at fortuned mercy than our wealth* 

It is easier to be wise for others than for oiurselves4 

Wisdom is to tlie mind wliat health is to the body. 

Women afiect coyness as an addition to their beauty. 

Women often firncy themsrives to be in love when they axe 
■at. The amusement of an intrigue, the emotion of the mind 
pioduoed by gallantry, their natural passion for being betoved, 
nd their onwillii^nesi to give a denial ; all these make them 
haaglne they are in love, when in fact they are only coquet^ 

* lord Chesterfield says, that every body has a prevailing 
awakness ; that Cardinal Riclielieu, the ablest statesman, had the 
idle vanity to be thought the best poet too ; that Sir Robert 
Walpole's prevailing weakness was to be thought to have a polite 
uid nappy turn to gallantry, of which lie had undoubtedly less 
dMm any man living ; and that those who had any penetration, 
IppBed to it with success.— Lett. 97. 

T Our laziness persuades us that those things are impracticable 
irhidi we might eanly accomplish.r-7acif. 

X Gods .' r/iac the nature of mankind u cufSki^ 
To tee u»d judge of the aJfkirt of oiViei» 
Much betU'rthmn their oym I Is't tlicTefuce wh 
¥Sf^ "^^'"our own concema wefeel 
/» iaaaeoeepfjoy and grief too newiiv '--^T^.- 
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Women axe completely cruel only to thoie they hAteu 

The wit of most women aenret rather to fortify their folly than 
their reason.* 

Hie virtue of women is often tte love of reputation and 
quiet. 

There are few virtuous women who are not weary of their 
profession. 

Most virtuous women, like hidden treasures, axe secure because 
nobody seeks after them. 

Youth without beauty is of as little consequence as beauty 
without youth. 

The common fuible of women who have been handsome, is 
to forget that they are now no longier so.t 

Most women yield more through weakness than passion ; whenea 
|t happens that enterprising, rather than amiable men, com* 
monly succeed best with them4 

Of all the vidait passions, that which least misbecomes a 
woman is love. 



• cc 



Women have an entertaining tattle, and sometimes wit; 
but for solid reasoning and f^ooA sense, I never knew one in my 
life that had it, or who reasoned aoA acted consequently foribot 
and twenty hours togetber^LtL Chestctf. Lett* 129. 

t £ve|^ woman who is not absolutely ugly, thinks herself hand- 
some. The suspicion of age, no woman, let her be ever so ol^ 
ever forgives. No flattery is either too high or too low for them. 
They will greedily swallow the highest, and gratefully accept of 
Ae lowest ; and you may safely flatter any woman, from her ua> 
derstanding, down to the exquisite taste of her fan." 

Ld. Chaterf. Lett, 129, IBl. 
♦ " Whenever the slightest wishes arise," says Lord Chester 
fielfl, " the rest will soon follow." Again, ** If vou are not listen- 
ed to the first time, try a second, a third, and a fourth. If the 
place is not already taken, depend on it, it may be conquered." 

Lett, 218, 224. 

It is difficult to say whether our Author, or Lord Chesterfield, 

has been hardest upon the sex. His Lordship, however (among 

other douceurs) acknowledges, *' that women are the only refiners 

of the merit of men ; that U u tine ^be^ taxvvnv «dd w«ght, but 

they polish and rive a lustre to \f, vWx \\«8 t&»A>«^ «*ssi> 

every nwn'a character in the beau iiMsoAfc,*sA '"^^^'^^l^'^' 

x^t, or cry it down, anl «top \x Vn yvs^aaoxt^utx. }»y^^< 
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In tbrir fint dearet, women love the lover, afterwards the 
passion. 

Tbat woauin is mneb to be pitied who at once possesses both 
love and virtue. 

Youth duutges its inclinations through heat of Uood ; M age 
perKveres in it through hahit. 

Youth ii eoDtinual intu»eation. It is the fe^er of reason. 

Young people at their entranee upon tlie world, should be 
cither bashful or giddy ; a composed self-sufficiency generdly 
turns to impertinence. 

Timidity is a fauk dangercms to re p re h end in those we would 
icfcrm. 



3 . ■ 
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AMERICA. 



" IT is compated, by able writen/' says my lord Kairaes; 
"that the present inhabitants of America amotmt not to a twel^ 
tjeth part of those ivho existed when that continent was discovered 
by Columbus. This decay is ascribed to the intemperate use of 
^HriUf and to the nnaUrpoXy both of them introduced by the Eu* 
lopeans." He seems to have forgotten that they are indebted to 
diem also for " the intemperate use'' of the sword, and the dread* 
fol bigotry and crueUia practised by the religious and avaricious 
Spaniards, which certainly are not less destructive than the con* 
ts^ofi of the smalt pox, or the poison of spirituous liquors. 

Battbdomew Casa aflSrms, that tlie Spaniards in America, de- 
frayed in about forty-five years, ten millions of human souUl 
•nd this with a view of converting ibeae \\n&>Tlw\a\<& twav V^ 
Cbrittiamty. He telh us, that they hanged \.\\o*fc uiSkMiVVl '^^^'^^ 
'Jfe^ew in a row, ia honor of the f ftirtecn ilpotttes I K\iV ^«^ 
^guretbeir infantt to be devoured by xheit dogs. 



0„t fterefore there WM no ditfaeate to be n- 
•^ ^getie .iertion. h<m«« »f *^ J 

^^ . which the Unitrf S«.te. "«»»->. 
^T^S; that eventful peri-i «•« H«^-" 
ki,rf from th^t aWec. .t..e of d.T«y •»* *« 
S^p«i.n.. aUted b, «pen.ition. ^^^ 
n*e rishttof n«.n began to »>e -ndentood. , 

:;ti^ ..«. ...isiou. «>««» -« >«- "^ 
teforc n»ta»,-n, and their infl»e»« h- OW 

nalace to the cottage." ^ 

After ««« «"ib.e remarlaon *e Jta-* 1 
* '^. in n«n time, tte U-itrf 8t«e. . 
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^ la Vega, of about fifteen yean of age, suddenly leaped into 
tba flea, and diappeared preaently* His comiiainons, itfter waiting 
mne ^sae, and be not xetanaiqg, eooeluded he was drowned* 
They then made the event puhlic, and sent an aoeount of it to da 
la Vega's mother, who lived at Lictganes, a smril tawn in the 
—hbisholHric of Bnnos. At first she did not give credit to his 
4«th; tot herton not anioring at her house, nor in the city 
alKva he Kved before his mialbrtune, her denfats vanished, and 
Ap gsre Idni up for lest. 

** About fire years afterwards, some fishermen, intibe cnvinms 
•r Oadiv, ane day pereefived the i^foreof a num sometimes swim- 
tfkig, and soesaimcs phmging under the water. On the next. 
day, they saw the same, and mentioned it as a very singular eir- 
«HBMtanoa to several people. They tiirew their nets, and bait- 
ing the swimmer with tome pieces of bread, they at length eaught 
tai,tnd to their astonishment Ibund him to be a very well formed 
^saa. They pat several questions to him in various Innguages, 
tot keamwefed none. They then had recourse to another meth- 
•At they took him to the convent of St. Fmncts, where he was 
cnreised, thinking he might be possessed by some evil spirit. 
Tto exorcism was as useless as the qoesticms had been. At 
lepgdi, after some dajrs, he pronounced the ^i'ord Lkrganet, 

** It ti» happened, that some person belonging to that town 
was pr ese nt , when he uttered the nam(>, as also the secretary of 
ikt saqniritien. He wrote to his fHends at Lierganes, with a 
view to obtain some particulars n4ative to this very extraordinary 
man. He received for answer, that a yotmg man of Lierganes 
had, some time since, disappeared on the coast of Bilboa, bat 
nothing had been heard of him since. It was then determined 
that this tnarbK man diooM be sent to lierganes; and a Fran- 
cisean friar, who was obliged to go There upon some other busi- 
ness, undertook to conduct him. It waa nnl Vffsw^svt <&s«t vroc\ 
Ae fbBonring year. 

" WTicn they came within a <\vttner rf uVea^^aft «S ^» ^^ 
AeAiar aniacd die yosng nan to ^>srfwc^ wA. *«!«^^ 



not evince uic icm» -v. . ^ . 

prised. He spoke no more at Liergwiet than In 
diz, nor could they draw from him any fStiing 
vcimire. He had entirely forgotten hit native 
the wordf, /ton, rjno, tabaco, bread, wine, toban 
nttered indiscriminately, without any applieati 
him, if lie would have either of these articles; 1 
reply. 

** For tome days together he would eat ku 
bread, and for as many da}t following he wo 
least food of any kind. If they directed him to 
m'oiild execute the commission very properly, hn 
ing a word. He wouM carry a letter to where 
iIikI bring an ansDier back in writing. They 
with a letter to St. Ander ; to get tliere, it was 
tlie river at Padrenna, which is more than a k 
spot ; and Francis de la Vega not finding a 1 
onukl cross it, threw himself in, swam over. 
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, mm Drmdi de ]» Yega io some port in Aitmiu; Imt tliii 
Mworconfinned, or even well atteMecU 
VlHD this very wignbr num wu fint taken out of the tea at 
^ it ii ttid that hb body was entirely eovered with icalet, 
Ikj feSL off foon after hu eomin? out of the water. They 
rid, that diflfete&t part* of hit body w«re as hard as thft- 



u»» 



lUs aeeoont, Padre Eeijoo adds many philusophieal reflec- 

00 tfaecxistenee of this pheno me no n , and on the meant by 

1 aman may be enabled to live at the bottom of the sea. See. 
Nerves, that if Francis de hi Vega had preserved his reason, 
he use of speech, he would have given us took instruction and 
osatloa than the combined works of the greatest natusalittf. 



BALLOONS. 

e' invention of these air maehinet is not of such modepi 
M it generally supposed. 

Robert Hookeli Pbiloiophical Collectiont, 1082, p. 14, will 
and an account of the Sieur Besnierli mode otfying in the 
diii, indeed, hat been freiqoently attonpted, but never 
•bt to any degree of perfection. The danger is to great, 
t win be tufficient to impede every human exertion. Bet- 
Kgan firtt by springii^ from a stool, then from the top of a 
, next from a pretty high window, then from a window in 
eeond story, and at lut from a garret, from whenoe he flew 
the houses of his neighbors. 

e succeeding article has a strong ekim to our admiration: 
taken fh>m an Italian book, called Prodamo, by P. Francesco 
, of which soroeaeoouDt is given in the PVvVLQM>ijK\«B\'Vtv(»r 
» He ealh it, ** A Demonstration, Yio\t VX\»\ic«s^aRa^') 
? to make a %bip, which shall be tuitauMi ^xi ^^ «cAn%^ 
m^ved eitber by g^h or oa^" 
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The author aiys, '* I, whoie eenius kaA tlmyi pvamptei n 
to endeavor to find out difllciih inremioDs, da hope, at length 
have fit ufion a way of anakinif mA $m ttgineas AaSH no 
onlj, by Sc» bring lighter tliBD the air, raiKkMlf iatkeair,bM 
together wMiittelfjbuayapk and carry into the air, men, or an 
odmr weight.** He oonfinnt Ms uAtme hf cxiteriinaiis an 
denionitratioDs drawn from the eleventh book of Eoelid. Oar ii 
gemottt Ikther, after having eoododcd hit expfamaiiana, and ft 
Uckated faiaMelf anhis mecen, is terribly alarmed at tiw dretMi 
constqaenccs whi^ may ensue fram this diiaavery. Ho aity aai 
be seeore agahist the attaeks of nial wartion^ and naiiaa 
of baibarians may diatorb, aniajured thenseHct, the dfiUH 
world. He says that eiltf «A^ may discharge sofcUeniMa a ait 
by night unobserved; destroy by artificial fires the sidls and ma 
of other ships, while the aeriid enany shall be out of the readi a 
gun-shot. Mr. Hooke is however of opinion, that our author nea 
not feel such pious alarms, and attempts to overturn his sdiem 
by some philosophical aiguments, fm whieh we r^er the corion 
tb the original. 

What would Hooke have mid, had he Uved to see the iwiininn 
Laiia*» ">ioitt tiarmi* in tame degree reaKxed by aor ryahBta i 
neighbon? 

But who can atftmpt to say to what perfeetioo htunaik abifide 
may arrive, when men, asserting their natural dignity, burst db 
debasing chains of despotism, chum their eqiyd right% and fDvai 
tlKanselves upon thasaered principles of liberty? 

" Oh 1 liberty, heavVs choiee prerogative J 
True bond of law, thou social soul of property, 
Th9« bieath of icasof, life of U& itidf.* 
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BEABDS. 

Amoi^ all natiiam, beards have at .various times been subjected 
to the caprice of fashion. 

The Greelcs wore their beards until the rdgn of Alexander, u 
Bkewise the Romans until the 454th year of Rome. 

It was Scipio Africanus who introduced the custom of shav' 
ing every day. A number bf succeeding emperors followed his 
aownple ; but Adrian resumed the fashion of wearing the beard, 
■ndUi flwcenorsdid the same, until Constantinew It appeared 
•gain ID tiie time of Heniclius ; and all the Greek emperors pre- 
lenred thrir beards. 

- The Gothland the Franks wore but one mnstaehio. 
Oodion ordered all his subjects to suffer their beards to grow. 
All- the ancient philosophers wore long beards.' 

The Eastern eeelesiatties never shaved ; and, on the contrary, 
<he ^argy in the West always did. 

Them an* some eountnci where the beard is considered as a 
BMurk of grief, while, in others, being shaved indicates the same. 
■ So-aCiiDiig are the pvqiaiioesof custom, that when it was the 
Aihioa fiar omIi to wear their beards, a smooth diin not aaiy 
Mailed the strongest sensations of di^;ust and ai^erskMi in the 
hoaann of the fiur, but gave rise to one of the most horrid aad 
■OgohHury wan that ever stained the historic page. 

- To obey the injunctions of his Inshops, Louis the Seventh of 
Skanae eropped his hair, and diaved his beard. Eleanor of Ae- 
quitaine, his consort, found him, with this uncommon appear* 
aaee. very ridicukma and very eontemptible. She revenged her* 
self, by beeoming something more than a coquette. The king 
«*1^"*«« a divgrce. She then married the oount of Anionu Ueup 
ry IL who abottty after aaoenM ihe ¥^\%\^ ^Y«ofc« ^o&^oe< 

Aim, /or Ikt marriage dower, tXne nda v^^'*^^'***'^^'*^'^'**'' 
^ufenne; and this was the oHun <^ tJwwft hi«%^V^'2^^«* 

y 2 



BEAUTY. 

Aristotle wfti onee adied, why every petam wm 
beauty ? To whieh the phikiwq^ier leplied, it wm a 
qtK-stion. 

Ir. it gtmeially oonndered, that beanty cooibu ii 
of cokMT with a juit proportioa of parts* Soow an 
that a bL-autiful person mast be fiur, while oCben e 
nettes to be the most handsome. Tfaediflbrenaeofa 
respect to beauty in various countries is prinripsll] 
and form ; and this difierence generally ariva ftvaa i 
toms. 

Among the Chinese, a bandsome bmii BHut be k 
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Anumg the Arabs of the Desert, the women blacken tlw edge 
«f dMir er|fe4idi with a btock powder, and draw a line found the 
eye with it to make it appear large. In general, the principal 
iMaty affile Mun/m women it to hafe luge blade eyet. 

In OieenlaDd, and in nme other eountriei, the women paitat 
fiwea Une^ and ioine yelk)w. Aiid in Mnseorj', however 
>a woman^t complexion may be, she would think henelf very 
ugly, if it wai not lowled with paint. 

In andenc Penla, the poraon-who had an aqaiKne nose wai 
deemed worthy of \mne made their khig. In 8om«t ooontries, 
Ibe mother breaks the ehild*t nose as soon as it is bom, and ia 
others the head is pressed between two ^eeei of wood, that it 
afey be aqoare. 

Tte faidies in Japan gild their teeth ; and those of the Indies 
falm them red. The Uaokest teeth are esteemed the most bean- 
tiAd ui Gtmirat, and in some parts of America. 

The modem Fenians have a stnmg aversion to red hair; the 
T^Hki^ CD te oontrary, are warm admirers of these diq^sting 
iMkfc The Indian beauty is thicklj smeaitd with bear's fiit j 
■ad tfie fimale Hottentot reodvet from the hand of her fever, 
DOC diks, or wreathes of flowers, but warm gnu and redung 
liipe, to dress heneif with enviable ornamenti. 

In CUna, small eyes are Kked ; and the gi Hs are continually 
fhMldnf Aek eye-biows, that they may be small and Ion;;. The 
Trnldsh wvHMi dip a gcM brash in the tincture of a blade drug, 
whidi tbey pass over their cyc -hsT iws . It is too viidfak! by day, 
but looks shining by nig^t. They tinge their nails with roso 
cdor. 

An ornament for the nose appears to urperfoctty unnecessary 
Tlie Fdravians, however, think otherwise ; and they hang on il 
a wdghty rii%, the thidaiess of which is proportioned by the 
mnk of their busbandi. Tha custom of bac\u^Vvvk<Mx\a&« 
do cheir ean^ it ttry co rot nomVftaevcCTi\«tfQ W Ba» *^C^br»m^^ 
petfoauitm an hvog vanom nia.tx9raB&a\ w^ « f'^^ ^^ 
<«ld, ftones, I ang^ tni woM^JBon «li:r^ 
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ThkbnttertnrablnoiDe to thob in btowioe their r 
tht ImC ii, Mine teve infbnned ui, tkMthe Indiui la 
ffccfiiiaKd thii tnef ol flfKiatiaai 

The fianale headflitrw i» mried ■■ Mnae omati 
gvliur eunvagyjiee. .The CUaeaQ fair cama .on ha 
figure of a certan lynl* Tbii biid it eooqiaKd of oc 
lold, aeesntiiv to the quality of the pcnon: the wim 
out, fall oTcr the front of the hcadidreM, and conce a l tl 
l^ie tail, tag and open, fiocnua heaatiAil tnftuf featl 
. bcaL««renthetopof(hi:»iee;theDceki*fiMtaMBdt 
of the artificial Animal by a spring, that it may the n 
play and tremhlc at the ilighteit motiaa. 

The extravagance of the Myanties i« far more ridie 
theaboTtr. They carry on their headi a slight board, rat 
UkanqioQt, and about nxinehoi broad: with tliis they • 
hair, and seal it ^ith was. They cannot .Ue down, nor 
out keeping the neck very itvaigbt ; and« the country I 
. woody, it is not uooommon to fuid them with their, 
eq^angled in, the trees. Whenever they comb Uieif hair 
au hour by the fire in melting the wax; but tins eoada 
pcrfui'inul once or twice a year. 

To this curious geeouut extracted fitfm DuhaUe, w« 
thatuf theiuhafasUDUoftheLaudofNataU llieywi 
bouiK'ts, frqpi^sis to ten inches high, eompoied of the fi 
Th«>' then gcfdoally anoint Ae faoid with a paver gR« 
mixiflg with ^ hair, ftstcns Ihese f/mneu Soc their lir 
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Is a lies geoeially detested^ and wfaieh every one ic 

imt whethar mtk nn&«cta\ aLYAianeiKAW^wattwii witt 

or from n dread of lieeoiuin8iu<ft»icfii««4ae<|«c^ 

w< HOW ^iscuii; it ia noc^ ¥"^^"^1 ^^«^«^*^* 
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riMeai iafcrm at, <i«t the drareh delayt 
idoD to mo iJcreu and ealomniftton, vntn 
te eoandl of Laienn promaneed penoas c 
(ythsogii tkey may have weaned themaelTei 
wottbf af admlukMi into derioal orders; am 
fiunatory libda, who cannot prove what they 
aupderaw^ by Pope Adrian to be whipped ; J 
The Ulostriout author of the Spirit of La 
amoog the Romans the law that supported the 
•eeusinfi; eaeh other was good, according to the 
Aat republic, where it was every citizen*! dut 
af every thing rekitive to the ooraraooweal* 1 
•r Ae empertes it produced a multitude of ealo 
Sflla, aeearding to Moaiiesi|ttiett, who in the coi 
toriUp, tangfat thus by his own example, that so 
#aen WM not to he ponished, but rather sometin 
cnsed. Happier, however, must be the goTerm 
My are ponished. 

The A thenia ns revered calumny, and ApeHes pa 

r dMt purpose, the design of which would be aloi 

tiiy dw admiration of his i^ and country for st 

this exoellent piece, ereduUtr was r epr es en ted v 

tefaiag out her hand to calumny, eoming up 

taUty was aaoompanied by ignorance and snsj 

e was represented under the figure of a blind 

icion was exhibited ander the figure of a man i 

lisqnietude, and tacitly applauding himself ft 



urnny, iN^th a leraeioas look, occupied die 

e fthakfaig a torch widi her left hand, and ^ 

«g Innoeenoe by the hair of her head, who, 

seems moumfidly to «opp\teMa i3da Vniw^er 

hvor. She wat pieeeAed Xirf «xrr|^ '^Vn 

boic, and pierdni; eyea, waa CoXVk'sic^ ^ 

t a remote dUtaooe, w^Kse <A]^|k^'«< 



Apellct in its plaee. 



CARDS. 

Fatlier Mciiwlrier in liii ingcnioos wnk, calte 
and Instructive Library." informs «■. that pto 
invented in 1392, to divert the melancholy ol 
rrence. Would it not have been better he 1 

this relief? 

The four s«iM are supposed to represent the : 
,tate. Hearts, cours, v^hich should be cham 
church; the Spaniafds represent copes or c 
hearts. Spades, in French, piques, pikes; in 
*paifa; the miliury order or nobility. Diamm 
Swinish carfs, dineros, coins; the roomed m 
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CHARACTER. 

This ward, in ft moral sense, signifies an habitual disposii 
of the soul, that inclines to do one thing in preference to anot 
of a contrary nature. Thus a man who teldom or never pard 
in injury, is of a revengeful character. Let it be remarked, 
mj, teldom or never, because a character results not from a dii 
aitian being rigorously constant at ail times, but from its be 
fenecally habitual, and that by which the soul is most fVequei 
swayed. 

Mr* Du dot, in his reflections upon manners, very jndicioi 
igtnarfci, that die greatest part of the errors and follies in 
•onduct of mankind happen because they have not their mi 
in an equilibrium, as it were, with their characters. Thus Ci 
was a great genius, but a weak soul, which is the reason of 
bdng elevated to the highest pinnacle of fame as an ora 
aKhoogh he never could rise above mediocrity as a man. Si 
hr observations might be made on many other celebrated ] 



- Tliera is no member of society more dangerous than a i 
widNHit a character ; that is a person whose soul has not any 
diq^tioo more haMtual to it than another. We readily < 
fide in a virtuous man, but are distrustful of a villain. The i 
without character is alternately the one and the other, nor 
we idde to determine which ; tho^^ore we can loc^ upon 1 
neither as a friend or an enony. He is a sort of amphibi 
being, if we may be allowed the expression, that is, not spe 
cally adapted to live in any one element. This calls to our 
mcmbmnee that admirable hiw of SUm, that declared all tl 
persons inftmous^ who were of no portj in times of sediti 
because be knew full well, that there axa tM» ^V^jiscx^ xg«sc%.>s: 
itvral in society than men w)iiieu:ini\Yst^^tcssw'«v^v^ ^^^ 
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CHt5£SE. 



lIuMigh tbe tele opeative cmlmay to CMoa, like fuiolc 
•ther wild pcojeeu of an imbecile siiainer, coBfletely 6iM im 
its object (if any definite one it had) it bas gitcs ike toa iIimb 
spirit (^enquiry with respeet to the Chinese EmgiK^ To gwtliy 
and aid the enqviier in hH pursnit, we had ootteeted a vatieq^ aC 
partictthurs, retetive to the govermaent, liictatare. MannaaB caih 
toms, &c. of China, but as they are nrare amply detailed ia 
Mr. Wintethothan*s tete History of that Erapiie, «a wler &m 
curious to that volamet and only here nodaemae niifiinBUMWHl 
whieh have escaped his atteatioo. 

On tbe day preceding the ooionatiaQ of .tiieir Fnipnai^ it ia 
eustomary Vm all the sculptors in Pdiin, to piemu hias widi • 
paeee of marble, that he may chuse which he wiH have lor hia 
monument when dead, as on the day of hit eownaiian (dMy 
to make it. 

The sculptor who presents tbe maible which the 
ehuses, has the honor (as they oonader it; of making die i 
ment, and the city pays Inm before it is begun. 

Tliis eeramony of presenting the aaatble is putvnmi wilk 
great pomp, and is considered as an impartant letson hath ta tilt 
Ifimperor and his subjects 

The Chinese are singularly affected in their pcnooalaiviadci. 

They even caleubite the numb^ of their revennaes. Thaae aw 

dieir most remarkabte postures. The men move their haodls ia 

an alRctionate manner, while they are joined together m ifea 

brmst, and bow their head a little. If they respecta peBMm, ihey 

rai«e their bands joined, and dien lower them to the earth, is 

bending the body. If two parsons meet after a hing sepentiaM, 

they both fail on their knees, aiiA ViwAi^e «s«feXa ^Ssfc «i*tlu aad 

tbh et-nmouy th<?y re\)eat two or tVaee >a\x«v ^swwVj ^t tssE^ 

ittRr here with Ui« sentiment oJ Matt\»:\«oc^ «A wwStm ^^^ 
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Qocniaiiy toberidlculoitt. It antes fWm their imtkir 

tkMi. Thl«yflabithQteaTtifidalceT«inoiilHfbri»tunil 

Tbrir espmnbra mem n HMe t» theif encmot 

diineae h adiefl how be flmh Hnndf in kcAlth ? he «nv 

veff; ^AttfAv r«ytwr d6cmdbtt>H!h%. If they woUia 

dnt Itfloolu well, tbe>- lay, ProsperUy it pointed m ; 

itf^ieaiiei than toy aeiriee, they my, JVy f^mib 
ii i ii H*»<<rf. If ^lAhise them, they ftniwer, Hmthaii 
penuaAtmftHfitfvfhat ydu aag tfmtf If jtm dlnb-i 
Abytdlyoti'tftltartliii^, We have ntttreafeitfftu with tu 
HmUmu 'thetarlMttiaettfaeyiiivttitlbr cMh o«her, 
Ife VkipbtAHkio thMuhNeb 

It li to tie (AKrvetf, thtt antheie thfwm ire fvc 
the CMMte ritw}^ or Academy of CompliinMlii. ' 
dettftnimd the number of bows; the expressioiM to^ 
ed; tteganilecdaiiu; aiii the indiintidBi which are t 
fi the tl^ d[> lefV htndt ai6 saHitttiQai of the master ' 
d&alr irtW tU sthmger is to be seiRnf, fat he salw 
prafbiitadl^, atad «fpes the dost away wiA tlie Airts t 
an fheiK and othbrthfaigv are notictd, even to the rilei; 
iy«Mdl'ytia art «Ati«ated to enter the house. The 
tf peopV ari e4[tiaUy nice in these pRmetllhii; and ai 
1^ ftrty daytf iii piactiiing them bcfbrtf they are r 
anuiA at eooit. A tribunal of eeremontes has bee 



leariKui 

At the beg^nuigof the yet, llie Govemo 
China, after having obtained proper informa 
entertainment to all tbote who^ during the pi 
some virtuous action. Urit jRaMt ii jpven in a 
which are written theK words : ** Men ^aU n 
k it viJtue vfhkh pUtcts you here, andrendertu 
people observe and closely eiamine all tlie g 
perceive one, who does not merit such a situ 
bim bya continued hooting and hining to get 
and quit the tent. 

Of the superior eKcellence of the Chinese if 
dace a stonger and more noble example^ tha 
are teen loitering in that countiy. Every indi 
even the blind and the lame. Those incap 
supported at tlie expenoc of the nation. Le 
is not far distant when, by a reform in our la 
China may be eifected in Great Britain. Thi 
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CRITICISM. 

The origin of tUi art, it tbut ingenioiMly tiaeed by an eni|> 
It French writer: 

Tbe Art of Critieiim U by no means a modem invention ; but 
k mnit be eonfesied, that in the last age alone it reached iu 
preient degree of perfbetiofi. 

Aeooidisig to Dion Chrysostom, ArUtolle is tbe inventor of 
CritSdua; it is, at least, certain that it appeared about his time. 

AriMaixhiu, who floaridied at Samos, about one hundred- and 
fifty years befbre the dnristian Era, wrote nine books of CorR& 
tlonf of this fliad and Odyssey, and spread a geoeial alarm 
amoDilit tbe raee of authors; insomueh Uiat, t^ tbe present day, 
a CrUk and an Aristarchiu are synonimous words. 

Am Ae Sdenoes wer^ for a long time, negleeced, Cri^sm 
Aared Ibe nme fkte. There were, however, even in the most 
bartAmut ages, a fbw learned men who cultivated it. At the 
lesloration of Letters, Criticism, by the eflbrts of many ct!lebra^ 
ad sdMdars, sprang op with new vigor. But two important 
atcnCf eontributed equally to tbe revival of Letters and of Criti- 
cism: tbe taking of Constantinople, by the Turks, which occa- 
tfoned several of the learned to ratire into Italy and France ; and 
tbe invention of Printing, which was discovered about that 
time. 

As soon as this adminOde Art was made public, they applied 
themselves to publishing excellent editions of all the good aothonk 
according to tbe most correct manuscripts. I1iey were indefati- 
gable in their researches for the most ancient copies, and they 
collated them with tbe modem ones, by the strictest rules of 
Criticism. 

Some ibnned DicHonarvu nnflL Grannn«rt ^t ^v^^etssec >as 
fudges; and some Cmmtmuuitt^ tot \\\m\ta!Cvw«.^^wfe xsax. ^ 
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enunent, and the Military Operadooi of 
dwdt oo die minutest particular! whidi < 
nen, tbrir Apparel, their Repait^ ttrir Ai 
WDfd, they neglected nothing which, after 
milt ihMM jpaw lifflitft m wlpil cmpiin^ 
the Roman Compositioni. 
. Tlwkamed uf the. jdstaevth ooptyvy, ^ 
J0p1y t»«kiar}hc! pweujtiyatei ln^ ofilie 
which had remained anespkred by lj^- pi 

ibe;fi«»t diMMl^gwi tlifyjniinra^ied ef^i 
lighttiMMkedJiitniiiiripU: liiey «om9W» 
anRDfi^..ikiie.1iMNBrioil fiu^ vlfHffft .^HC9 
«hat»ti^aBi)'t«iBilip^daiei; avdltevrv 
tliilq%>Mtf«Aeeidf:iiAtJ^««ae ctftHM 
examination, aja4 » Jahpnoitf ^gUatjivn. - 

Twmt^kMfii-qfif^us.Er^i^ot, a^d x^4^ o 
titqisV rti.H rmtatteA iWPfect; a^. ifti^ 
.ti|jtat|f fttaii^ tp theh^ig^t it now po^i^ 
"Itiif . pec^sQticip ofCritiaam psawing ^ 
.f1f9qfn^jef,|Mur^cu^ly tUofe of tl^ )?cench 
j|ii.|^i^c ^)wi*.maf befoand thof^ ^wp^ei 
iQWrlu, :|if )iic|i . hfd.cwypfid the ppnpfmtiivi 



We cannot quit this article, without obic 

j^,t))!^;^i$ttff9or<tC tbenatipqal cbira^, 

54 tp tiaJ^fttor ^Mm, has ever lig^n en»b 

fp ifl^if^pfefi^^ if .a glory reimed for tjiat 

"J^Wfjtiigpen ^Igpyerq tbenuelvp«. 

' Louis XIV, vcill have ioi hi« foibiaf fqrgii 

tiiey ooDtempIate the munificent patronage 

j^fjetffio- The si^ljQidgn ct l^^V.^, «o^ 

tiop^. pax elevate th^ voio» Qt Xd^i^^a^ 

.fl^/lqo andtbe Monarch, TteXxmS 
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f lire ii tdt throag^ tuooetnvie ages ; and diey, iudecd 
Benefiienin of mankind, who bestow on poiterity < 
refined pleasares, and their mott luefid tpeeolationt. 

Volture, indeed, con f eu M, that the great characti 
lilenuT BepobBe were formed without the aid of A 
For iiAat tlMii, he adu, are they neeenary ?— To pre 
uouriah, he says, the fire which great geniuses bare kh) 



DEATH- WATlCHESt 

Tbs dismal tinkling sounds of these insects, so terr 
aupentUioiis and ignorant* arises, says Mr. Derham, fi 
■trilung their ibreheads against the place they lodge in, 
either in, pr near paper, wA is nothing ipore than an 
noUee to eaeh other, or when they eat, and not a portent 
yet Qor poet Cay surely so considered it, when he said, 
** Tbe soleom deafh-vtatcft dickM the bour she di( 



DESCARTES. 

When this philosopher resided in Holbuid, be, wi 
labor and industry, eonstnieted a female Automaton, 
d e inu mtr atiwiy that beasts have no souls, and are but 
meely eomposed, whieh move when another body stril 
and eo m m uB icates to them a portion of their motions, 
put this singular madiine into a ease on board a d 
Duteh captain, who sometimes l^eard it move, had the 
to open tbe ben. Astonished to lee ^ \\V^ Vvcceiwe^ 
termelf animated, yet, ^Hen lcNM\«e^, «vV-'*^'"t^^ 
bia woodi lictle vened in sdence, ^wx^BccaxVj *dfix' 

Z2 



animal viuiity were mm* »»■«»•«*• «• •»— «- 
Sir Kenelm Digby, having read the wocto 
t-d to go to Holland for the |NirpoKof leei 
Descartes in his solitude at Egmond, ^-beit 
liim, without making himself known. Dew 
«>tne of his works, said, " I have noc the leai 
Dijjby, the celebrated English philosopher ;" i 
r^plii-d, "Was you not. Sir, tlie illustrious 
iiot have come ft-om England for the lol 



\ou" 



These complimentt over, they conversed 
and Digby told Dcscarirt, that he wouH do 
for Uie discovery of some means to proto 
Irimselfto the simple speculations of philoi 
sui%d him, that he had long reflected on thi 
der man immortal, was more than he dared 

certain that he had the power of n-nderinj 

of the pauiarchi. 
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DISPUTATION". 

If feofHe were alvrars earefal, nys Vonttnelle, to aseeitain 
tfie truth of an event before they disputed on its cause, they 
wmM eseaps tlie ridicule that natural jy attaches to the diseorery 
fif • eansefor what never existed. In sopport of iMs obserartioii, 
he ^ves the (Ufowing anecdote: 

" In the year 1593, it was reported, that a child seven years oM; 
in SKIesia, had lost all its teeth, and that a gold tooth had grown 
in the place of a natural douMe oner In 1595, Horstius, professor 
cf medicine in the nniversity of Helrattadt, wrote the history of 
Ais tooth* He said, it was partly a natural event, and partly mi- 
neulooi, and that the Almighty had sent it to this child to con- 
MlcdKChrisdaBB for their persecution by the Tntka, 

.**Jm the.sanic s^r« tfwt Una goUen tooth aiifikt not wvat 
Mrtorians, RoUandus wrote an account of it. 

■*•* Tistt yean fifterwards, XngorteteriM, uMCber kttnal nan, 
mote against the opinion whicli RuUandot had fivcss osi thii 
tapdi of goU; and RuUandus immediately veplsad iA a matt el» 
put wd orudite dissevtation. 

** Libavius, a very learned man, compiled all that had been 
Mid seiadve to tins tooth, and subjoined bia remailu apoa it* 
There was nothing wanted to reooraroeBd dwie kamcd i»ocita» 
hat that the tooth dMMdd really have been gold. 

** Ob itt beii« esamined by a goldsroith, be &und it was DfltUai 
^a aoU leaf applied tQ.tlije tooth, with great art ; but thcgr iM 
wrote their books, and then couulted the goldsmith." . i 

Xa the ekvepth aantury, the dkpntative enqniriet of the kaiD> 
fi veae employed, oa thedllowing subjects : 

Of the Substantial Form of Soundsw-Of the Emmbcc of XM- 



beea di«eiicsed hf titomtiidt of t^ «c«(.ett.\q«kiQ«0PA« ^^itow^^ 
p<wne of a whole century. 



^«'**«^ Ja the? ^«^ «^ \tf«»«^ ^ 



TIk Emperar Maiimlmn beeame lo large, in eouequence of 
•RiBg; that kb wi&^ Imedeti wrved him as rings to hit fii^im. 

Ilii w L i u winafkabte they ytyt^ pay appear, they are nothing 
tic^pMl the EmpoEW FifcUrufc All the raad« in Italy, aitd the 
tn «fy^ w^ wpcfr^ ^<b l^e^ple (Mya.our author) to propuBe 
A» m9^if9Rm^'Wlf9»mi'^ mncmit, fiib ^ hu table. lie 
^nJslouf ]ftjifi^tfil.m!»)^.emx^fjaid ppmf^inie^ fivf. He 
vai » little maitqr^ ^fjpTOm* ti^i^W % yrifteey lio 
apcAww^ fRitmjftlt ^ mvtaln' oMmiii Cran t^« 4n faplf- 
k»e*» Mli /VwroWrtiffB MtPffttneftpgthe awecahbiw Hp #V4U 
cd binuelf to hit friendi' hoof^ §a^mf4e ^ofk. treat kin j^ 
apnutnmiilyt Otitic, yeMfrniiifNA ijMb« liis brotfaiBr X4(R'f» 
iMHfft paw.tpMtMi him wMnxwQj^B^mnd-Mifih tnd leven 
thoQand Mnis, all exqointe ami' atfUM^ . He h^^alwep in hif 

Ipiai. Ike fMMll ^rk«ll9enb«Bdi««»7 kM «)f Qilwi md \mrik 
«al^pnea» ^p«#lki«faM,i|Mib«4thupii»eff lived kmc^lf 
Hh jbimmmi of 4^ «■«)» vwnW^oi kiw, ke(» tufigim U 
naiBtainhiafaUBi ■ . - : .• > 
• WeihdIdHiakidB tM thrftUovlw adneeto ktetty 
m gifcn ip HyHnt% 4f i »* i>» i W M f»w a i ll> ft nto j ^'Afvkr. 
ilittr jjfcpli w Mr- J gMmp. gfnUum^ Wh«b, lor tl^B hefitfcof 
unnlrygeDtlMMBimihBeahuaaQnHuiyEDgiliAedtkiiat ** ITwA 
/ir aejmft^A Mkm fuum Dryimtf Aa^aftP < Aa atteatioa to 
Urn, Im «iHVvei^ ^^flMauini dintane whUI the b^ he ftUl, 
11 whiak tifoe^BeDtrs afrbecto l ej —w , and nay .i«em<elF vcntun 
ap^pi iiMr ftlliri ^baobiBmdaaof whiah otiual nito might have 
«ved d nymm ** lift^- wk> ^whiHgarwg himelfthiiv«ydie4by 
ttcHed«rs|fi9» 



• y 



«B. he put. f«/^' "*•?*. fl^ ta 
J—- fie bad eompotcd lonM '»"■» - 

li»te«aofCM«niie«™ ^j^ 



THE MO0E6AT. ^ »1 

dkJBond, in obliging the printen fo eommit mch nHineioiu blunr 
4«rra; nerer yet equalled in 10 small a worib To oorofaat this dou' 
^le machination of latan, he was obUgcd carnally to re>penue tlie 
italic, and to form diit singnlar list of the bluiden of the print- 
en. who aie under the infloenee of the devil* All this he celate* 
In an advertiieniem pcefixed to the errara> 



FANATICISM. 

The gron i|nd viiigMr absurdities of modem fanaticism are wHl 
known ; its eloquence is, bo1re%'er, comparatively elegant to the 
faarbaroos rhapsodies of some fanatical declaimers of the last otn- 
twy, both in England and abroad* For spedroens of the hinr 
gonge employed by the Puritans of this country in their religiua« 
treatises and sermons, we refer the ourious reader to a woili entit- 
led, ** Croitn4i and Ocauimi ^ the Cotdempl tfthe Ckrgy^ 

From a variety of foreign publications on religion, we have se- 
Wed die folktwing pasmges : 

In a volume of sermons, printed in the year 16S5, at Lyons, 
entitled, Strmmu dauAnkaiu tkmd $ecure vvig» nuncupati, there 
is the followii^-singular discourse : 

** In the fingers there are all the virtues of a good man— the 
thumb and its two joints indicate the Justness of the man towards 
God fnd his neighbor. The fore^nger is a mark of ppidencp, 
nhidi employed itself in the past, acts for the present, and will 
b fVitnrBt The middle finger is a sign of strength, and indicates 
Alt it is directed to resisting the devil, and all worldly and carnal 
tempcatiom* The ring-finger signifies love ; it has a vein whirh 
Coes to the heart, and its Joints mark tlie oljeets of his love— God 
andbisMNi]. The little finger is the mark of obedience^ and the 
Joints show (be ohJectt— titpevkn, c<^\ft. vn9i'a!S«r«icv 
la a btvrmry, printed by ocdct rf Ku»N . %\ hskXwrp^^^'-^^'' 
'^^ere is rhapsody. 



M'ithin Us cu>>^. . 
its sphere of action, by btout^.^ 
Suinctimes, wh*;n performing hh Holy duties, . 
ir.g, he was visibly lifted from the ground, and 
uith a wondrous brightness, the poor and the i 
witli universal charity. He wu even, thought i 
ing alms on an angel, who condescended to ret 
figure of an indigent person; and once, when e 
to tlic pour, he had stumbled into a pitfall, he i 
from danger by the interposition oi that beavei 
ble in his nature, he ever avoided honors, and - 
fused the first eccIesiasUc dignities, whi^ were 
bed upon him." 

A French preacher, named Gautkr, in oi 
wherein he endeavors to persuade the wonr 
tractions of this world, and to turn their tho* 
of heaven, sajs, " tlieo your lieadnlresi wil 
-^•^n your shoi>s and stocking^*^ 




THE MOSSGAT* S83 

of K» Mag naked on the <ara«, vis, beesiue he 



AmI in Older i» reprobate the vanity of ponpaat funerals, be 
leaU ha?e no ligktiat hit burial but ibow of heaven ; that he 
VM imencd in aitaaa lepulehre, to ihoiw hie ftUowen, although 
Aead, Ik haiei tlw nIbKM of luxury. 

Bigvduit an historian of the thirteenth centnrjt, auertt in a 
work entitled Getta PhUUpi Augmti, that before the true cross fell 
into the hvids of the inMelsi all children used to have thirty or 
tfUrt]r-two teeth, but that Hnx that fatal epoch, none can boast 
«f moee than twenty-three. 

In De 7%ott, we find this tale, which though apparently trivia], 

k strongly characteristie of the manners of the a^ : 

■ ** Ib 1540^ the jmrliairaeot of Provence denounced a most cruel 

a^diMt the Yandois of the Valley of IMeriniol, wliioh 

them all to destruction on account of their heresy. 

Iheir otter ndn was, hafwever. dekqred, by a very skigaiar cireum- 

An Inmnniahir army nS rats had, about that time laid 

\ the eoontry. All human means had been used in vain, to 

d mroy theasf and it was Aerefbre thought necessary to try the 

ftseeof i;^MeaMi( eemaie. ELvery fonn was now observed. A 

wanplaiiil wai faraoght against tiie rats; they H'ere cited to the 

hMM>p*» eonrt; and, on their non-eppearanc", sentence was on 

the point of pasriag against them, for default and contempt. 

l«t^ as in all ages there have been (bund lawyers, who, either to 

Aowtheiridiilitiesorfill their parses, will not scruple to espouse 

Ae wvrag iide, an advocate start^ op in favor of the oppressed, 

vho mym s mt ed, ** that the poor calumniated vermin coukl not 

^penr with any degree of security at the court, aecoKllMg to the 

lammoBs, liiMe tinir steps were watdied by their enemies the 

cats, and no safeguard was appointed to conduct them to the pre- 

«Me of thnr jod^pes." This nnfcttlar pleaVi «ni\AW)^\A^ 

ito ffBee^ md to Jaive prtrreated those auaxYietniAviV^Oc^ viwN^ 

pikerwim have been fbiroinated agaiuftt tVie tftXu "t^^^^ \v\%vS 

■0 of the iiidg<ei, atro6k v/tfh titft wjrcaJtoxvVi <& V 
A a 



temponrjr; ana i^.... 
time depopulated a whole eouotrj, y^t^ . 
bcHish barbarity, that tbey have been bdU op fagr c 
to public dete<tatioo.** 



FESTIYAL8. 

fii the abbe de Vdly^ HiiCory of Franee, wt m 
iog description of two festival! ? the one ealled thi 
the other thefemt tf autt. It offer* a eoncet ide 
ttitious devotion of that era (the diirteenth eentwy. 

In every pincipal church throughout the Idngdi 
the feast tf/bol* was celelnrated* 

** The priests aod clerks assembled, eleeted a j 
' * -•« <tr a bishop, conducted them in f(reat pomf 



THE MOSEOAT. tN 

\afgn^ Hithiiilate, foUowed by tbebiihop and donr, 
died in proeenanfVoin the cathedral to the dmreh of St. 
A; entered ioto the aiietiiary;pteoedheridf near the al- 
I the maM began : whaterer the eh<nr toni; wai terminated 
dMurming burthen, Hinhpm, hm/iam! Their prase, half 
nd half FTeneh, es^Iained the fine qnalitiei of the animal. 
«rophe finished by this deUghtf ol invitttion : 

Hex, fire An^ ca dumtez 
Belle bouche rechignez, 
Voosaoresdo fmn asses 
£t de l^vmne a pfamtex* 

' at length exhorted trim, in nukking a devout genufleetion^ 
!t his ancient food, for the purpose of repeating without 
, Amen^ Amen, The priest, instead of he mitta ett^ sung 
roes, Hinham, hinham, hinham ! and the people direc timet 
ed, Hinham, kmhmn, fdnftam! 

the philosophic deist, or deluded adieist, suggest a stranger 
n the oeiemonies of false religion, than its partisans have 
nd when men can so degrade themselves as lo observe such 
s, surely they are appropriately dengnated ky calling theoa 
tftUsandastu* 



FHIENDSHIP. 



ife mentiaiis that when Mbrigny contracted a friendAlp 
ni,hetoldhlmliewatii^hiatKBL 1xii«i«^xs«AM&\i«w 
speakingr of aU lot ftknAa-, Vft a\«^ wA* V«iVx%>«w»^> 
•*icfc he wiotB to MttM^fc \ie«i» laBMftx * ^H\ V^^ 



FRUIT. 



Writen have dif&red in their o|iink 
it WM that Adam, by the penuaaoo of 1 
Some lay it wai an apple. Others, who 
anert it was a fig ; while others partial 
a catron. Rabhi Sbkunun it of opinioa, 
real name of the fruit, fcarfol it woold he 
and tliat no ime would ever taile of it* 

"With tliat submissive dcfinenee due ti 
the rabbias we humbly difftr iVom this 
appears to us, that if the fruit w(M kuon 
of it thau any other* 



THE IfOSEOAT. »1 

w ai «ju » cAm ' ci i t d AeirloY M Mt return, and e»eh wm dtenraiu 
tttt he dioatd reeount to them some of his adventares. The 
lo^ec of miradei wai jimendy opened Amoi^ many other 
things he said, ** Too well know, my friends, the prodigious dir 
Imee ftoiD this eoantty to that inhalnted by the Hutons: well, 
two hundred leagoes beyond that, I saw a species of men who 
ippeared very singular to me. 

** 'fhey would often rit round a table until the night was far ad- 
nneed, though there was oo eloth laid, or any thing for them to eat* 
Thnoder might roll over dieir heads, two armies might light at 
tteir side, the beaveus might menace ruin, without making them 
9iit their places, w giving them the least disturbanee ; they a^ 
yeared to be deaf and dumb. From time to time you might hear 
llttra otter some badly articulated sounds ; these sounds had no 
Mmectioo with what they were about, nor were thejr signified' 
lioo of much ooDsequence, notwithstanding they turned their 
eyes to some part of the company in a most strange manner. I 
«ften observed them with admiration, for they are genenUy sur- 
RNinded by q^tators, who seem to be attracted from a motive 
if curiosity ; and believe me, my friends, I shall uever forget the 
tiuobled countenances which I have seen on these occasions. Dea- 
pair, rage, sometimes a malignant joy, blended with iiiqiiietude, 
were by turns depicted. Sometimes it was the rage oi the Eume- 
aides; then theseriousand sullen air of the infernal judges; and 
then the pangs of a malefactor going to receive his punishment.'' 

^ But,** said our tnurdler's friends, **.what had these unhappy 
creatures in view ? Were they bjioring for the public good?*^-> 
** Oh ! DO." ** Were they searching for the philosopher's stone ?** 
** It was not thaU** " It was the quadrature of the circle, thtnf'-' 
** StiU less." ** Ah ! we have it » they were performing penanpe 
lor their crimes."—** You are mistaken again." ** Why thep you 
have been telling us of madmeiu Without heaxin^^ %V'^ajM»%^ «& 
&pBng^ wbMt could they be doing ?»— ** They inert fioatmtvi,? 
The Ber, Mr, Moore in his late iwockoa ^iu!c\i9u^IX>»&Vk^^ 



of the frigUl and tomd «>n«, »nA ^ ^ «* 

la support of this ob.ervat,on, Mr. M. ^'^»TV ^ 
,,,...1 intestine fact, '^^^^^^'^^'^^'j^ 
;,., .,,,„e, or we shouHl have availed ourseWe. «f them. 
iurornutiou aiMl a.uu.eineutpf our reaUm. 



GLASS. 



,.;„„ fi.«lin. ...«« .0 ,«. tU«r •««<"»»• *^»^ 
„i.co. of their nitre for that purp««. Tte fire gn^«« 
r. tLcniov, it .nixed with the «M, and . «r«»t«« 
Z:!: lchinfac.,w.snothio.e.«.h.n^«J^ 

- .•„j^Kto/i tn phance. njore inan | 



THE NOSEGAY. 28^; 

TiKre wa« two counscUon some yean ago, who gencrall) 
«amd themadres in a very pleaaant manner; one who was accut^ 
iMMd to drink mater coBstaatly, wmdA cure hinudf by drinking 
nine; and tbe otber, who invariably took his bottle or more &• 
day^ wias conttasitly oqned by the use of water* 

Othras, bgr living oo milk diet only, have entirely cured them* 
selves* 

Some years ago there was a man in Italy who was partienlarly 
iueeessful in tbe cure of the gout :~his mode was to make his pa- 
tients sweat profusely, by obli{piig them to go up and down stairiii 
Aoi^h with roueh pain to themselves. 

A gentleman of some rank at this day thinks he preserves hirar* 
sdf from this diseaae by eating garlick every morning. It is to 
he observed, that this gentleman has never hail the gout, bbt only 
iBiagioet that be shall have it ; and, therefore uses it by way of 
preventive; many medical men are of opinion that it u highly 



A qoack in France, some years since, acquired great reputation 
tot tbe core of tins malady, by the use of a medicine he called 
** tincture rfthe nutn," of whidi he administered some drops every 
iBomii^ in a bason of broth ; but it was never adopted by any 
hut the very richest, for the price of a bottle full, not bigger than 
t common sixed smelUng bottle, was eighty louis d*ors. 

Forctiere asakei mention of this quack, and says he possessed 
many Taloable secrets, and tbe surprising cures to which he wah 
witness by '*tfKiineture«fthetnmn/* astonished all the faculty at 
Pftris. The opentioB of chic medicine was iosen^Ue* 



GREENLAND, 



"MThe mtim of Greenland u«iMSt«Bn«iVM&oi»^^^^f^ 
<OK^ofiKietry, Irat satire ut]b^Vnsii^1B«i^i^'^^^ Ksi.Vc«N^ 



■M THE NOBSaAT. 

mdUoiB Bne, iqilMc with Ak ihMpnt tctmi, 
lktn,OKii>aite(-pi«tiirhaiuii«il. Thmmhsc 
UMEV, in*tF*lor chusincfonnHal himdr, Hi 
fMie 'irw, ringi hit nvnu {■ tkc rtaena of I 

phauVI aniKer upon the tpn. I[ t> ui irunf 
Ibne vcDple pique thvmiplveb 
A Qncnlmda, wIkii he ii oSmiei, dnlbBp 

■giiimhin) irdmodwrniilxauinnr, be Ion 
*kh blm.-' Thiii do wF IFF, thit iIkte are pohm 



■ml TooDd hiin^ the ■ffEmtor riia> and i 
widi hiadrum laUilmid, hegiiu lonngi 
tbr nnw tin*, lineBt aneiitivifly liLL the adt 
■ •■■(■niwcTi hii nillHT. ind rklieulci hi 
Who he hn deoe, tbeoOiemplia; iwl On 
Ii widBiiFd, till DBC tfilieiii being eihuk 



f4 hf die fUlowuiff fkifment or* OnenJuid i 



^ OJB ; B^ OfB [ OJB OfO .- A 



.^erlbe death othiiG 
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itgoieeuyec, 

\asteigtdearptait, amna^e^f <&r. 

aose that we love him like his fatbei\ 

Ue tamaunga inekaukii, mmm, aja, &e, 

) sent us priests, 

ikajowtrsokuttufit, amnot aja, &e* 

instruct us concerning God, 

artungmut makko innutiUe pekonagit^ amna^ 070, 6r« 

bat we might not be delivered orer to the devib* 



eVILLOTIflfS. 

oachine, by which Loois XTI. raifered death for his yUp- 
id criminal conduct towards a hraTe^ mac^nanimous, aod 
ned nation, was first introduced in France, by citizen 
x, a physician, and a member of the national assembly, 
and is called by his name. In Eoghmd, it is termed **• 

formerly used in the limits of the forest of Hardwicke, 
csbiie, and the executions were generally at Halifax. 
Ave erirainals suffered by it in the reign of Qoeen Eliz» 
e records before that time were ktt* Twelve more were 
by it between 1613 and lOSQ, after which it is sa|>po«d 
Xeg/i was no more rejected. That madiine is now de- 
but there is one of the same kind in the parlianentlMMue 
burgh, by whieh the regent Bfortoo suflfered. 
of machines of diis kind are to be met with in many 
I in various huiguages, even so early as 1510, but without 
nriptions. One of them is represented in Holinshed*t 
es. That of Halifax may be seen in the borders of the 
; of Yorkibire, iw^talvclY ^hm&<£ ^ttfJ^t^Va^vm^. 



HEALTH. 

It is an aror, aiys » lifdy TteaA wi 
fttudy ia prejudicial to the health. We wet 
men as there are in aoy other oocapatioo. ] 
a number of examples. In ftet, a lite so r 
quiet, cannot hurt a good oonstitation, bv 
to be aflected by those causes which prod 
that a natural heat is kept up by moderate 
«eh not loaded with a quantity of food di 
ft absolutely requirud in a sedentary life. 



rTQrT«Ai>ir 
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LpUloiopber is of no eonntry, nor is he of any faction. 
1*0 conititate a good historian, observes Le Clerc, (who was 
OMh gitecmfJ asa joonialist at the period in which he lived) 
or prindpal things are requisite. The first is, he must be well 
atmeted in what he undertakes to relate. Secondly, he must 
ive the power ci speaking unreservedly what he thinks to be 
oe. Thirdly, be must be able to relate what he knows ; and 
orliily, be must be capable of judging of the events, and of those 
ho oecarioa them. If we reflect on the ability of the historian 
: tiiete four points, we may be enabled to judge if sihistory is 
eN or ill written; without them, nothing considerable is toib» 
petted* 



JEALOUSY. 

jMlooty, above all other passions, is the roost violent and pro' 
tetiveof the roost horrid efl^cts; for like a mmster, notappeased 
idi die dettruetionof its enemies, it frequently plunges a dagger 
the breast of the dearest object of its love. Of the baleful ef- 
»t of this ungovernable passion, we have collected a few in- 
ineea from writers of credit. 

Hie marquis of Astorgas, of the family of Osorio, indulged 
msdf in an illidt intercourse with a most beautifVil young wo* 
Mb His, wife on bring informed of this intrigue, wentlmme* 
itdy to the boose where her husband^s mistress lived, and mur 
red her in the most cruel manner. She tore her heart from her 
lom, and took it home, ofdered it to be hashed, and served up 
her hatband for £nner. 

After he had eaten of it, she asked him if it was good ; and on 
tamwerii^yeM, sbe«id, she was notm^heVniifc vatV^w&^'t^ 
mt the heart ofbh mistven; whom He wdieM^ \bp««^. ^^^ 
tiioe^ aftediewfromacopboicA, ii» \a««»wi ^«^^ 



A lady Iiavmg obtained ao audi 
gal, site addressed turn thai >-'** ^ 
en my husband, if he liad torpi 
adultery r* On the king's annrei 
such a case ; she said, ** Then all 
that my huriiand wu with anoCl 
bouses, I went there accorapan 
promised their liberty, if they wi 
and breaking open the door, I cai 
tion, and stabbed them both to 
them. And now, rir, I demand 
refusixl to my husband, if I had b 

The king, astonished at ber re 
ha. 

A Portuguese genttenmo, 'mi 
wife at hii side, dreamt Una she 1 
lover* As won as he awaked^ ful 
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ttid be, " tmm periofls to tnmtaie, and I will thca esroe 

her.** A teeowd menenger inlbmcd kiio, tbat-tbt wm on 

Int of death. ** I have not more than two wonU to finish," 

iloiel; **retura to her; I shall ba there as woa as yon.'* 

#Be«taAer^ awMhet laessage brought an aoeouM of her deaih. 

aa very torr}*," sari he ; ** she wasa very good woraan." He 

tianed his trandation. 

i gentlemaa was waked in the niddleof the Qight, for tha 
jpose of being informed that his father was dead ; he turned 
;aiii to sleep, saying " Ohi how I shall be grieved in the mmtf 
ig, when I awake agmnP 



JURIES^ PETIT. 

As tia are iadebird lo an ingenious firiend for this artiele, we 
ihall gi?a it in his own words. 

It may not be unacceptable to the carious to know the nmc 
ffihaMa|ca«» why this great palladium of our liberty is, in 
foint of die number that constitutes a Jury, composed of twelve. 

As this ibrm of trial was first established in Engtend by the 
who doididess had it from thrir anccsiors, the great Tea- 
at that period in whiah remote institutions were heU, 
■Mist lend satisfiutorily to show how sacred tha number twelve 
was Rgarded on the soroU ti* antiquity. 

The zodiac, from the earliest period, was divided into twetvt 
parts or signs, and hence the ixvelve months of the year. 

There were tadoe du mafore$t or prinaipal gods of tha hcath- 



Tueht tribes of Jsrael. 
2\atfme aponlet, 

Tko Oreekuu held the nmhet In ^ke vAmoA ^ww«i!««« 
W ate fhe Egyptimnn at a more ear\'j pctVA, ^V»\>tf^ '^ 



B b 



m preferenee had been oriffimdly given 
tbrmation of to important a eoncern u 
more etpecially as popular prejudioei W( 
to any other number whatever. 



KINGS. 

From " existing eireunutaiices,** to mi 
pfarue, we are compelled to present the i 
out comment; 

From a volume entitled, ** Aneedotes . 
bUtsement de la Mmarchie jtuqu^a Geoi 
nant,"^ we extract thist 

Charles II. once in conremtion with on 
Temple, asked him, which he thoogfat the 
punoe to maintain his amhorityagaimt 
pie's reply was, that he had heard GmmU 
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rnt^ ftther, Chariet X. wbote reign wm nunrked with 
killed Banier*! iktlier. One day, when Gustavui was 
with the young Banier, he requested him to quit the 
od ride with him into a wood. When they came into a 
rt of it, the king alighted from hit horse, and said to Ba- 
}iy father toot the eleath tf ymiru If you imht« revenge 
i by nam, kUl me immediately; if not, be my Jriertdfar 
Banier, overcome by his feelings, and astonished at such 
imity, threw himself at Gustavus's feet, and swore eter* 
ddship for him. 

Criticon of Gracian, there is this angular anecdote : 
at Polish monarch having quitted his companions when 
bunting, bis courtiers found him, a few days after in a 
place, diq^sed as a porter, and lending out the use of 
klers for a few pence. At this they were as much sur- 
as they were doubtful whether the porter eouU be his 
At length they ventured to express their complaints, 
;reat a personage should debase himself by so vile an em^ 
[is niaiesty heard, and answered them—** Upon my honor, 
en, the load which I quitted is by far heavier than the 
jpe me carry here : tlie weightiest is but a straw, when 
id to that world under which I labored. I have slept more 
nights than I have during all my reign. I be^n to live, 
be king of myself. E^ect whom you chuse. For roe, 
I so well, it were madness to return to cotire."— Another 
jng, who succeeded this philosophie monarch and porter, 
ey placed the scepter in his band, exclaimed—" I had 
3anage an oar*"^ 

lonymous writer presents m with an instance of a king 
:presses it) reigning longer than he lived. And, however 
3le, he adds, it may appear, it may with truth |» said of 
'f called by the Greeks Sapor, and by others Savor. He 
imself Schabor, king of kings, the eaofidem of the stars, 
herof Ihe sun tod moon. 



I 



■no. Anw sienaDar, proclaimed Uiig of 
usiffned longier than he lived, fbr it eanna 
tkflt a ehikl lives till after it is born. 



XITERATVRI 

Memy penons have often exptened tmt 
<u small a number of learned men ; whei 
surprised there are so many, if we eomid 
circumstances requisite to eoustitute a nu 

Might we hazard an opimoo, we she 
nu)re freqwmUy acquired by ehanoe tha 
design. By Uiis assertion, however, we' 
counteiuiioe ignorance, or favor the dc 
lias fallen : but, on the contraiy, the adi 
ledge are so great, that in showing the di 
iiimmit of this rugged mountain, we dii 

Slid f>n«nn««icim tttn^A *ul.» .~-.. l. /« • * . 
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A. man bom in servitude or poverty, who wants the necessari^ 
of fii'e, is forced to think of the means to acquire them, in prefeK>- 
«nce to every otha thought* He must direct his attention to com- 
moo Hfe before study, and think of the means to live instead of 
Aose to obtain faroek 

Besides, we are bom subject to the will of our paroats ; they 
dispose of us according to their interest or views, without know- 
ing or ocamining our talents* In all the disposals which parents 
make of their children, we never find one who brings them up 
to the profession of letters ; they give them the general education 
for common life, but not to make them men of learning. 

In ad«iition to the requisites already enumerated, it is necessa- 
ry to possess courage, in order to resist those incidents in life, 
which interrupt the sweetness of study ; such as taxes, war, sick- 
ness, law-suits, losses, persecutions of the envious, and the incon- 
venience of bad neighbors* Studious men, from their pacific 
temper and retired life, are afiected more than others by these oo^ 
currences. But the man who is possessed of all these qualifications^ 
and dedicates bis life to letters, without seeking any recompenoe 
but what the study of them actually aflSuds, will, fi-om the lofty 
beigbtsxrf' true knowledge, look down with compassion on the rest 
of thfe world, and deqiise the errors and vain empkiyments of the 
vulgar. This is the dignified pleasure which men of real learning 
obtain by study. 

They who suppose it will confer riches, are deedved ; genius 
aeldom enjoys the favors of fortune, the profits of authors do not 
keep pace with their reputatioiu Melancholy is the catalogue of 
men of letters who have pined in misery, and sunk under the 
pcessiue of indigence. Painful reflection 1 

The phihintkropic George Dyer, in his '* Dissertation on the 
Theory and Practice of Benevolence,** has treated this subjeef 
with.energy and feeling, and to wliich we refer the reader. We 
cannot, however, resist extracting the following animated apo» 
trojAes: 

Bb2 ,^ 



MECHAXISM. 

Ill the Furderiana, we find an aeeoant of aae T%mier, 
contrived a chair in the furm of a tnlcony, whkh he plai 
tl.(- window, and it was so construcled, that it rate or wnli 
umav.'w^ velocity by the aid of a counterpoise^ Thooicr 
uus an invalid, was unable to attend his friends to dw 
door; lie, therefore, invented tiiis maehine, by wlndi, I 
great astonishment of his visitants, while tl|^ were dciec 
the stairs, he was already at tlie door* 

I'aiil C'ulcndes says, lie saw a goidtmith at Moolim, who i 
ill a live flea to a vliain of gold, cousisting of fifty nsg 
\\ hole of wliich did not we'.gh tluree grains. 

The iui^-nious NL Vanoauson constructed a hamm figr 
p]{i}ii\ on the German flute ; and a similar image 
on the pipe and taboiir* Hi& tnosl vfondecful prod' 
itrtHichl (/(icii, which he vlcscvWiW \ii «lVi^ 
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'^ The dock strelelict^ttt iu neck, to itlce corn from the band; 
jhe •wallows it, digesu it, and disduuiet it digested by the usual 
jpasame. Tho dnokdiinks, phiys in the water with her bill, picks 
iter JeaAeii, and qoakes like a living one." In a pamphlet, 
traariaird by J. T. DesaKuliers, 1742, there is an ample account 
onkeie mimeles of art. They were exhibited in the Haymarket 
in twe sBase year. 

Slaha, an ItaUan priest, coostnicted a coach of the nze oT a 
Cndn of wheat, widi a coachman, horses, and a man and a 
woamn aealed inade. Another artist constructed a chariot of 
ivory, «^ieb a fly could outer with its wings; also a shipof ivory, 
vilh its proper rigging. 

At Paris, in 1775, one James Drotz, a Swiss, exhiUted a most 
oorprising piece of mechamsro. It was a fig^ire of a child, of 
about two years old, seated on a stool before a desk, and writing 



The child dipped his pen, Aaked the ink, and wrote whatever 
the qieetator dictated. It placed pnqierly the initials and capital 
letters ; kfc a proper interval between the lines, and, in a word, 
arrole with beaoty and correctness, and kept its eyes fixed on the 
paper. When the work was finished, he brought it to the ingeot- 
tm artist^ and bid it beside him. 



MEMORY, 

To imsirss a good memory, is a most deurable qualification, 
and so essentially requisite is it to learning, that "he who is 
not possessed of it,* says Plato, "has no disposition for p^iiloso* 
phy.** Pliny called ir, ' the greatest v^ (£ t«X>xt«r «:>iK9aA> 
** the trauun of all the •cieuoes.'* And MasAJMeoe, *^ ifio^^caaR. ^ 
inawiedge,*' 
TbeK U BO aoeieot proverb, wlnck nt» VX^viv-** «R»^^ "^^^^ 



CTvr they ivad or bear, and which are 
to each other. It it this that hioden thi 
reasoD and gives them adistaste for re6€ 
however, judgment is uielea ; ignoram 
Kem nearly the nme thing. Farther t 
proverb, vrc will enumerate some instanc 
17 in persons, whose judgment was by 1 

Such ^eretbe retentive powers, snys 
I>aguesseau, chancellor of France, thi 
for him to read once attentively any pc 
recite it correctly. 

It was in this manner he possessed nr 
At the age of eighty, a man (rf* letten b 
of Martial incorrectly, he iramediatdy 
ing he had not read this author since 
Sometimes he even retaim-d M^iat ha^ 
Iknleau one day recited a Satire be had 
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he ttgat to him, with a melanchdy fkoe, fo inform him i 
mta lost. Masliabechi wai not to mach oooeerned ; for 
ftm%td OBftctly every word of the MS. which, it if uiid, 1 
perfbedjr rttained. It is also said, that wlien he quote 
•odnr in conversation, he also mentioned the volume ai 



Vbbo Emmins, professor at Gnmingnen, had a prod 
memory; diflkult to be credited. It is rehted of him, tl 
could readily answer any questions in history without mit 
the minntest cireumstances of time, place, or persons. Hi 
teeoHeeled the figure, situatiim, and magnitude of towc 
fortresMs , the poi^tion of the rivers and highways ; the h 
of the raoontahis, 8cc. 

It is recorded of Selim, the son of Bajazet II. and fat' 
SoMnian, that he was aocostomed duly to eat a cettain grai 
grew in Turkey, the efibct of which was, on those who ate 
loenMe ftom their minds the recoUection of every disagr 
cwmt 6t painful cireomstanec. * 

If thb tale was true, Turkey certainly possessed a more 
hte tnansre dam both the Indies oouM produce; and whe 
one diaU discover this grain, we may say. he will possei 
whidihaithe power of bestowing the greatest happiness 



MUSIC. 



It hM hen SHerted by many writers, that dmubc, ai 

iMMri offaMtniments, contribute to the health both of hoc 

■iMi, hy aiding the cireoladon of the humors «Boekr«d< 

mmiam of the Uood, diia^ng thenwAv «MBpi^Ti« "m^ 

amdptmmting imenslble penpiTaXxon; «a eusKiCwc^ n 

ilr the tnainteowice •sA p«WBCTiaf»» *^ 



and on et«ry attack, insi 
■ome ndliiw were played 
immediaticly beeome lest, a 
Mr. Gibbon, in the lait 
and Ftai of the Boman Ei 
scored that the mechanica 
] the eimdatlon cif the bloc 

1 maehin j nore fonaUy tha 

j Of thisfenlaIi^ the foUo« 

1 tioDs: 

; Mr. Pye, inhisComroeii 

Vccku^ mentioned by R 
Uioagh without any thing 
powerful influence on th< 
violent a denre to return 
den to be played in the S« 
on pain of death." 

j «* Beyond all memory or 

in England and Seotlan 

! Scotch muaetans hat been 



I ^ 
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^th Rreat warmth, " you did very vnnmg in forbidding the pipes 
lo play tfaU monrnig ; nothing encourage* Higfalanden to mueh 
!■ a 4»y of artioD, nay even now they woojd beof UKb*— " Let 
Ihan blow then like the devil," replied the gemnraJ, " if it will 
MnBbMkthc men.** Thetnpet wereordered toplaya fkvorili 
■Mutial air. The Highlanders, the moment they beard the mu- 
ile, recomed and formed with aUcrity in the rear. 
■ With a view to prove die wonderful power whidi music pos- 
Knes in calming the human passions, Signiw Martinelli, in his 
Letters on Italian Music, cffen us the two following examples : 

One day, when Stradella, the celebrated violin player, of Naples, 
was playing a piece of munc at Naples, he made such a strong 
Impression on a young faKly, that he gained her heart, soon afiei^ 
wards her person, and went off with her to Rome. 

The yonng lady's guardian, very much enraged at her eondoet, 
persuaded a youi^ gentleman, who had wi^lied to marry her, to 
wash away, with the ravisher's blood, an injury whidi was equally 
poignant to them both. 

The lover followed Stradella ; and on arriving at Rome, he en- 
^jtrired where lie«)irid meet his rival. He was informed he was to 
phy in achordion that day ; he went there, beard Stradella per> 
Ibrm, and forgot Ms revenge* He wrote to the lady*s guardiai^ 
Aat on his arrival at Ronke, Stradella had quitted thedty. 

The aeoond example is of Palma, who also was a Neapolitan mii> 
ifician. He was surprized iu his house by one of his creditan, 
who demanded his money, and threatened to arrest him, in the 
■MNtiniuiious language. Palma made no answer to his abuse and 
threats, but by singiiq; a tune. The creditor listened to it. Pal- 
ma sung another air, and accompanied it vkith his harpsidioid ; 
and obaerving those parts which made the most impression on thci 
heart of his creditor, he at length subduedhim; pajrment of the 
mosiey was nokniger demanded ; He asked YAuv \» VoiAlXecrv wa 
adWcKmlMim, Co extricate bim fctim some vie«"nwurs «b!^ssk«m 
t, mnd it was immediately granted. 
'If SamkUm, with a aimple acmaU on tUt VioVoC *ftft*^ 



HM UK uMTiuuy oi toe pmioiopfeici 
ptojed hUowncompontkxM ?" 

Booaveiitured'Ai]p)niie,n|yi **^ 
My it is natiual for us to love nMuie^ 
trumenta, and that beutt are toudie 
tbe eouniry, endeaTorad to detvm 

man was playing^ on the tramp marin 
a oat, a due, a hone, an an, a biud. 
uid heiM, who were in a yard, unde 
I(»niiig. Idkl ooc perceive that tli 
Mid I even judged, by her air, that 
instnunenu in the world fiar a mouse 
time ; the bone stopptil short from 
dow, lifting; his head up now and tfa 
gnks: the dog continued for above an 
looking stedfiistly at the pla}^ ; the 
indication of hit being touched, eat 
the hind lifted up her lane wide can 
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NATIONAI. CHARACTEE. 

in ut/^m, or aa anrc^uieof « nation, oAe* prescats a ctoarer 
>a of ki chanetLT, than the pnibiuidcic fvfli«tions of the hii* 
vm. Allowing fiir tie ctil«ts of polhi^eliin|{n, W^onenTc 
i folUiwinf^ anecdntc to be highly cliaracteristM i 
rbe RgcBt duke of Orieam anee atktd a stnmgcr, what were 
: dUTcieit ohameten and di^uritions of the Tariotis natioiu in 
wt^i ** llie opiy manner in which I ean answer your royal 
tfaom, it to ivpeat tfi jtn the first qaettioDs which are asked 
MOg ibc nffend mtioai, in r^^ard to a strtngev who eomet 
■oif tlietn. In Spftin, they adc, Is be a iiobkinan of tlie first 
nfc ? Ift Oemmnj, Can hn be admitted hito the cbapVers f In 
aaae, b be in lliror at eoort.? In HuUaml, How nracli money 
s be? And in Kagland, who is that man ^ '*' 

The lively d'Argonne, iii tlie Man'iUiaTia, describes the difti'mit 
m»peaD nations thus : 

'* The Spaniards,** lie saj-s, " hove a deal of cnK*lty in thnr 
inners, which they ytqairol l^n the Aralnaiu mid the M.Nirs, 
lo arc mixed with them ; they also possess the viuleiice of the 
mn and tbor spirit tot «bavairy ; and they still retain some- 
lat of the Roman gnvity from <he oidonief of Uiat ^aiioQ whidi 
ij fjTfuerly rcoeiv«d imo their emuitry. 
" llae Fceaol^ ^tc tott the icroeity ol' their aaccitors. IIk^ 
* gallant, and braw; and their iuttycomrsowiiboibvciiatiom 
t it'fiaed ibem very mudi to « bat they wure two centuries 
ek. 

*' The £ii£^ pcKKU, afid aluays will reuin, that handipesf 
lich distinguisJ^ the ancient feoj>Ie of the Korth, b^t v^cli 
cy DOW moUfy b;' their traveli into ItaV^* auA 'Etasfitt* . 
" 77i0 fiuUandeni fmm dttk iutetcoanc wiCki qOemsc UB^Ma|p»«>i^ 
nutaykanicd itraagraa which b«com« «waiB^eDX^^«W»8%S^ 
f quitted tUtir natural grossncsv. - ^** -^ • 

C c 
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** The Italians have inherited from the aneient '. 
litencss, and delicacy of geniut; and from the Gre 
mannen, lyfaie, and deceit. 

** The Germans, ahove all other Emropeam, havt 
ftom their original date. Tliey atiU pooes* the i 
ciKinge of their aneestots, their heavine« of gemn, 
tiaii to labor : and wfaicfa it very endent, particiiiari] 
erary prudaetkuii^" 

Xlie most eertain way of diseovfcring the real OHun 
plei is to view them in the most populous states, and 
the natran who have the least interest in disguising 
Go to Chiaa, and you will see two porters, when they 
each other in a narrow street, take their loads oflT 
makes thousand excuses to each other for the aocidei 
■aned, asfl on their knees will ask each other paido 
fenee* On the contrary, in London, or in Paris, tw 
iKh an occasion will quarrel, and finish their diipiitr 



KVMBEB 10. 

On the general use of (his number in caleulatio 
these iDgenious obsermtiom in the HueUanna, 

It is a remaricable circumstance, that fbr caleulatiai: 

ical incfease, the number 10 h always used, and that 

yression It p frf fe rtnedtbevietyother. Tbecauseof thi 

arises from the number oTom: fingers, upon whidi m 

themselves to reckon from dieir infancy. Pint, the; 

units on theirfingns, smd when the mriu exeeed thatn 

baveireeodrse to another ten. If the number of tens is 

*im teekoa on their fingers ; «nd if they surpass that n 

ibm eMiiinenoe a dlfllerenit tpectei of cslXoAmSaa ^ 

igwit9^"wB thua-redLon&ng ^M^ ftatS^ tot Moa, 

dreth, tfaoanods, Suu 



The Roman numbt'rs prove the truth of my opini 
are markfcl by the letter I, which represents a fiugc 
The number five is marked by iIk; K-ttcr V. whi 
the fint and Uut finger of a hand. 
^ Ten, by an X, which is two V*s Joined at thd 

i ifliieb two Va represent the two hands. 

A- Five tens are mariced by an L : that is half the let 

Ae aune as C, the mark for a hundred. 
^ Five hundred is marked by a D, half of tlic letti 

ps te lanie as M, the mark for a thousand. 

We see hf this, that the calculation of their nuig 
five to five, that is, from one hand to the other. Or 
tion of this mode, as also of the number ten : 

** Hie nnmeris mafnio taoc in bonorc fuit. 
Sea quia tot dig^ti per quo* numerare sojemon 

tBea quia bis quino ieniina mense parit. 

v» 
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Flaturch nyi, that decimal progrearion wat not only uied wmmg 
tlie 6i«ciaiia, butalio bgr every wu&Titized oation. By this ne 
perceive bow much FHtdaa watdeecived in hit aqgio 9f %weg« 
We have, however, ie6ned upon tktt tMiveQiclwe vith whicb 
Nature has famiabiil men to aisict them ia their etfefdaliiMii ; 
for we not only use oar fingers, bnt likewise various figiiBi4 
which we place in dif&rent dtuatiooi, and oomhine in ceiliiB 
ways to expten our ideas. 



PAlNTIirOi 

The origin of this art apprnrt to be of givat amfi^a^. 
aeconst of the works of HeUm and of ¥^niei4ipih piovet tlM eolH^ 
tapestry was known at a very early (Nhriod. Ticigff jsQI^^MWt plll^ 
in; to have gained tome ikcrfectibn in the age df hif Dkb^ it Ctoeai 
cauM discover his own portrait in some of these p fctoiei wUeh 
adorned the temple of Jiino, at Carth^iew AeoovStii; in i Mu ia 
riis Siculus, there were many tiles or bricks painted with the 
forms of animals in llabylon, and iu sbvtteiipi, aendniadi, pQa> 
sessed, it is recitrded, a collection of |ilet««s, fiMticdtariy Imting 
pieces. The Egyptians, however, assert their hsere|^ypUc» jtove 
they understodd this art sia thounnd. ycM* befiNtc the Gieciii* 

Painting is an art of indefinite cstetit, and it it inpMihte, taya 
an intelligent French writer, to fix its point of perfection. The 
greatest works of the greatest maHcrs aie not the b wu idnr i ci of 
tliis art. 

Raphad^s productiotts w«ie <a|j|tal; nev e r t br hi t t dicre vwt 

tboM wbocoHhl prodnee better; ai8i this froft fleaiiia likb««i aV 

bit life to surpass bimsdf. He alwayi bdped that every ^inliaB 

woM exceed a former one*, and smki vroel 

that bmd b€ lived m maBy eettX««»tdkYi»«A i^wsv 

«%iwJ progrreti in his iMPOifc«^«m ^ 

fectly mtiMtd with bb ^voclu. 
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Thtrne «lu> an umeqnainted with this art, iniag;ine iti&ooii' 
ftDed wHhin very narrow liroitt; but tliote who exerciw it find, 
tiie more they ealtivate it, the more appeart to be required. If 
aMjbe compared to a geographical chart, where a poiiit makesa 
city, and a line a river. 

Snioo Memmi, who flourished at Sienna, in the beginning of 
tbe fbnrteenth century, was the first painter, wIkh by way of e^ 
ptaaation, pat scrolls in the mouths of his figures, a practice 
wbieh became, afterwaitls not uncommon. A ineee of his is now 
existing, wherein the devil, almost ««piring from tlie severe pursuit 
of a saint, exclaims, **Ohime! Non porso piu! Oh! it i* all aver 
•withme /" A portrait, of t>te same infernal perwnagt* , proved fatal 
to Spinello Aretino, an artist of Arezzo, in tlie same age. He had 
drawn the prince of the air, under a form so exquisitely hideous,- 
diat he eould never erase the idea from his mind. One ivght* a 
dream represented to his frighted imagination, that awAil spirit, 
under the same horrid appeaianoe, standing before him, in a 
menadng attitude, and reproaching him for drawing so very 
homely a likeness. Spinello awoke in an agony of dread ; he had 
faaidy senses left toiell the tale, before his reason gave way, antl 
fbr dw short time he survived, a fearful insanity never left him. 

fignie' hondred years before the Russian revolution, Nichqlaa 
dobrini Rieuzi had accompluhed, first, the liberty, and then« 
dw sobjogBtion of Rome, by means of allegorical pictures. )vhic^ 
were exposed tp the view of the populace, by night as well a^ 
day, as Ughts were burnt before them. Some of these satyd.zed 
the ariftocn.^e rulers of the city, under tbe .character of difK;r- 
cnt beasts. Wolves and bears, represented tbe nobles; spaniels 
and ipcoikeys, their domestics; the clergy were painted as hogs, 
and die lawyers as foxes. Tlie mob found these ideas so well av 
limilated, that they strenuovisly seconded Rienzi in driving wol vet, 
maukeys, ^ogs^ and foxes out pf their strong-holds, and bringing 
matters to $ much better regulated system. 
I^uatipgbad attained a considecabVe At'^*c q^ \ycx^A£C.<\Qicv\Tv 
Cc 2 
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^rtain rules of the science, and after itudying the 

down with die gmtert peneveraoce and can;, esp 

thownri enunples will prove their falhwy. 

^Vhat fint induced me,* eontimiei our author, ** to re( 

J aaljctt, was from a knowledge I had of two biothen 

/^dwrn had a mott ioritiiH? rottntenance, but was the g 

TUIain that ever existed : and the other who had a most furl 

eootttenanee, was a very i^cenis of honesty* Since thii ex 

I have made a number of similar obsen-ations on various \ 

and have fbund that for one of whose features we may jud 

periy. sU will deceive us. 

The phyaogiiomists confess, that this obn'rvation is tn 
reject to manners, because education frequcmly efivets ^ 
markable efaangn ; but with regard to the mind, whieli ii 
easily changed by study, and though familiar >ivith the si 
continues the nrae^ they say, we may with certainty have r 
to the Matures to discover its character. 

It must he allowed, that we may more easily, and with 
Certainty, judge of the mind by pli} siognoin}-, than of the j 
manners of men. But in tliis, we may also be very often mi 
it most be evident to every unprejudiced person. As a pi 
any one exatnine the faces of the most learned men, and h 
candidly dedare, whether there are not many whom the: 
have takcB to be absolutely ignorant. 

There are many men of very great sense, who have 
least indication of it in their countenance, and otiiers who 
praAxnidly learned, but possess very trivial abilities, or no 
be omvinced of this, it is only neeesnry to go frequen 
aompany, and make the obsen-ation. 

fVhen Lavater's wotk appeared, it was attaekud by M« I 
la the Beifitt Tnnsaetions for the year 1775. Ifii strictu 
dje ctkiM are strong, and, worthy very particular notict 
4all only transcribe liis principal argument : 

He adniti, that the fibres of the body are influcnord a 
vmtelj c an necttd with the cbmmtx ^ ^^fttBiva^* ^^v\ 



- mvf ftnd wen asarc «"^ 
at •!«» ■»"" w,. truth 11 

I, U to be «■»«>»>• ""*'° 
„,g, i»n<>t»"i to form 
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I to be doived from this species of mask, that she env- 

t on a very critical oecaskMi. 

ady, who was confined in the Bastile for some state affair, 

In lier Memoir*, ^ttkt when she was Mimmoned to be ex- 
by tbe commissaries, she took die pfeeautkn of pnttinR on 
luaotity of rouge (which die hid in her pocket, ahhougli 
not in the habit of using: k) to eonecd, as moch as it was 

that alteraUon of bcr ooaMenaoec whteb might betray 



PILGRIMAGE, 

nages were the devotion of tiie dxteenth centory. 
ai of France, it i^ supposfed Catfnrine dt Bla&cu, made a 
t if some cooceros "Arhi^ she had ondertaken, terroinaied 
lUy, she would send a pilgrira to Jenisalem, who should 
M, and every thk«e steps he advanced, he AmM go one 
i was doubtful whether there could be found a man sufB* 
trang to go on foot, and of sufficient patience to go back 
at every thifd< A citizen of Veiberie ol&red himself, 
mised to accomplish the qaeen*s vow most serupulouslf . 
*n accepted this offer, and promised him an adequate re- 
9, He fulfilled his engagement with the greatest esaetr 
vhidi the queen was well assured bj* constant enquiries, 
itizen, who was a merchant, reeehredon his return a coo- 
sum of money, and was ennobled. His ooat of arms were 
idabrandicfpidrotree. Hit deooendants preserved the 
t (say* our author) they dcgenented by oontioiui^ that 
e #hieh theic father quitted. 

leedoteisrefatted in the NtuneOe BUtthndu Dueht de Kn- 
: author nicntioM it at a praof dM the iao«. tcai^iiieakSsld^ 
IV jometimet as rauth exposed U» iMAieiAit«ax«iX i^8«a»» 






.^h<i«"^L.>*«»*°\-»a4'' 
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fip AufoitiMi being desiroas of diTorcing Ingpelburg, td 
hinuelf to Angn de Mereme, the pope pat bis Idngdom 
an interdict. The churchei wete shot during tlie ipaee of 
months ; tbey said neither mass nor vespers ; they did not 
' ; and even the offspring of the nmrried bom at this anliap' 
liod Toeiv cottsiikred as ilUcit : and because the king would 
sep with his wife, it was not permitted to any or his subjects 
ep with theirs. In that year Franee was threatened with 
tiiiction of the ordinary generation. A man under this 
of public penance was divested of all bis functions, civil, 
iry, and matrimonial; be was not allowed to dress his hair, 
[ve, to bathe, nor even change his linen; so that (says M. 
nt Foix) upon the whole, this made a filthy penitent.F-The 
king Robert (he continues) incurred the censures of the 
fa for having married his eourin. He was immediately 
loned; two faithful domestics alone remained with him, 
icie always passed through the fire whatever he touched. In 
d, the horror which an excommunication occasioned was 
that a woman of pleasure, with whom one Pelletier had pes- 
ne moments, having learned soon afterwards that he had 
ibove six months an excommunicated person, fell into a pan* 
id with great difficulty recovered from her convulsions. 
! human nature, bow wert thou degraded ! Happily, the 
It age is too enlightened to admit of religious despotism, 
vfao can pivdict to what the destmetion of our political 
may lead ? Americans beware ! 



FRIB£ 



be frailty of the feeUlat nonAt*. «eWoet x\Ol^ss».^'w« '^b*. 
fiidnction of noik, canxcsiAec iiSDf»«^HBM:Cxv!«.^^^^^^^ 
e. In aoeiecy, the pwddnwn, !»« ^^«^ 'va^^^ 



ta Bon*, it •»»»»" »"• 

dincototeJ W ^«v,i.> 
Lf«tthedi««*au«»rf«l«. 
\Lm« •• Ttoi T<» •*'* "* 

■*"• . « 1 bar wn •'" ' 
h«miB.J.- "A»lwlHi.«* 
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cie TUeds et de SevUla; d um cam Dios, a nuestrw 



"«^3* 



^ lA ^^V^iiH w« have forty like the CMdioal ; ten like the 
masA duke ; tvro like the pope; and one like God. The forty, 
ace the fiirty canom of Toledo ; the ten, are the ten grandees of 
Spain ; the two like tlie pope, are the archbishops of Toledo 
and Seville; and the one like God, is our kii%." 

A Spaniard, speaking of Henry III. of France, said, " he was 
certainly a great prince if he had not quarrelled with the Catho* 
fica^ and fboliably taken part with the people of Navarre; he 
was a man that couU have pushed his fortune, so as to have 
leen mqy'cr dmne del rey tu «Qrnor,''— the king his master's major* 
dkunoMw 

■Another of the same nation, rising from a fall, hy wliich he 
lad injured his nose coDskierably, exclaimed, " Veto a tai, etto es 
amwnarpw la tiera/* This is the consequence of walking upon 
aartb. 

Buring the reign of Philip V. grandson of Louis XIV. a gentle- 
■lan of Faropeluna signed a contract thus— Don, &c, &c, nMe 
mthe king, end rather mere so. The governor being inrormed 
«f it» ovdered the gentleman to he Inrought before liim, and asked, 
how he could he so imprudeot as to place himself above his king ? 
To which he replied, with gieat coolness, " TAe king i* a Frencfi- 
awn, lama Spaniardf and titerefoi'e my extraction is more nt6k 
than his.'" He was immediately oiilered to prison ; but his ooun- 
trymcD, delighted with hu heroism (says our auihor) endeavoi-ed 
to soften the rigor (^confinement, by constant visits and number- 
less presents* 

The most singular instance of British pride, is related of a man 

known in his time by the name of the *' Proud" Duke of S<tfner- 

set. Thu pillar of** the Corinthian Capital of Polished Society,'* 

(as the auhWme and venal apostate would express it) married a 

second wife, who« one day, with an aiTectionate ease, which any 

aun wouM have cherished, suddenly threw her arm round his 

■eck, and fondly ailuttd him. "TAaAwa;;^ «x\^ ^^4^\sssai5S 



htit that lie miglit he enclosed npri|;ht in a 
onlerttl to lie hollowed, and fastened to a p 
order to pivvent any peasant or slave IK 
body! 

It is with nations as^ith individuals; eve 
ilicmst'Ives qualities which distinguish tl>ei 
ImVian fiibulists tell us of a couutr>- in Indjd 
were ltunc1i-lHit'ki.-tU A youn^, handsor 
stranger i:iine tu this country. Immediate] 
by a number of ilie inhabitant* ; his figui 
cMraordinnry ; their laughter and gcaticul 
astonishment* 

They wouki liave proceeded to some oir 
had it not been for one among them, who n 
ferent sliaiied men to his countrj-men, ai 
my friends, let us spare this unfortunate i 
vre injure hira, because luaven has not give 
able form as oiir^s? Sooner let us go to tfa 
ticniks to tlie Efemal for the humps whjc 
in ith." Every one will perceive the appllca 
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king, w)u)«e grandeur and splendor is not greater than that of 
the negro prince, mentioned in the preceding anecdote. This 
ro3'al rabble often name tliemselves aHer some of our princes, or 
great men, whose exploits they have tieard of. 

In the year 1743, there was among tliem a Ktng JVtlVuon, 
whose angnst sponse called herself j^unTi Ann, There was also 
annther who styled himself the Duke tf MarlbormigJu 

The King WilKam was a little CatoTy who fur twenty years 
had carried on a war against one Martin^ who had dared to at- 
tempt to become his equal. At length they had a famous and deci* 
rive battle, in which William lost three men, and his rival five. 
After this signal defeat, he made overtures for a cessation of 
hostilitiet, which was agreed tu, on the following conditions : 

1. That he dxHiM renounce the title of King, and assume that 
of Captain. 

3. That he should never more put on stockings or slippers 
when he went on board any European vessels, and this brilliant 
distinction should henceforth only belong to King William. 

3. That be should give the conqueixir his most handsome 
daughter in marriage. 

After this glorious treaty, William went on board a Danish 
vessel in stockings and slippers, where h» bought some silks to 
dress bis queen. Among the things, he saw a grenadier's cap, 
wfaicb be also bought to decorate the princesses head. He insist- 
ed that Martin should come and see her in all her iinery. Mai^ 
tin dedared, sbe never appeared so handsome before. 

These difkratX. anecdotes prove, that kings and their subjects 
are equally vain. A Canadian thought he bestowed the greatest 
praise oo an Eurovean, when be siud— /if la a man like mijtetf. 



THE KOSEOAY. 



e revolution in Franee, the rights of kings 
f auivaued, than at any other period in thi 
nd their errors have heen magnified into en 
ying— kings are bat men. Perhaps, on an 
JO, it woald he fi>«nd, that most of the politi 
lich nionarchs have siutaiaed the bfaime at t 
lave arisen from the inflnenee and madii 
u To the inflnencic which Marie Antoiactti 
XVL may be attributed tttose errors, and ' 
s of regal torpitude, fir which he was so jov 
!ver was the wisdom and justice of the Fre 
Hcuoos, than in making her share the same 
ander the shadow of whose threne, she sop 
i and abandoned herself to the eommisrioii 
vhieh a woman, thinking herself above th 
id the duties of her sex, is adequate. Sod 
w kMng have escaped the resentment of the 
ig how to conceal her intrigues nnder the 

Egeria, who gave wise counsd to a good > 
rippines have exerted a nieiancboly influm 
empire^ and the happiness of the people* 
niUicd the most happy reigns in dw annah 
id Marcus Aurelius, were the two most an 
recorded in history, excq;>t thdr weaknesi 
smen. While kings have the passions am 
nen, what ascendancy cannot a cunnii^and 
quire, who, to obtain her wishes, can seize 
ies^ when Aie Vxw!w% Aie cMOKa. wtsm^ i 
age is hut a man. TV 'fttVscen isk^'&wA 
iuat emMeiD, \n tJbeHsttjori ^A^aacocswi^^ 
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RABELAIS. 

writer, vre select tlie fdlowing ludicrous 

ras at Rome, he del'iTercd his sentiments so 
was obliged to save himself in France, in a 
■ When he an'ived at the eitj* of Lyons, he 
■ans to obtain support throughout his journey, 
xcn safe for any person to adopt, who was 
ibelais. The stratagem he employed was u 

nn at Lyon<, oi-dered a good sapper and bed, 
thongti he was meanly dressed, and travelled 
ay him well fur what he had. After supper 
all Imgs with ashes; he then asked fur a 
lid write; wlien he eame, Rabelais desired 
nail labels, soinc of which were, Pcuon pnur 
nd othei-f, Poison pour fmre perir la reine; 
ned to the bugs, in presence of the lad, and 
ire not to say a single syllable of what you 
eith^ to your fatlier or mother; it may cost 

IS Rabelais wished, immediately communicaV 

tion to his mother, she, almost dead with fear, 

tua magistrate. Rabelais was arreted, and 

demanded to be carried before the king, to 

uc numy things of consequence. Under the 

30t die with fright, they fed him well all tlie 

him with a horse. When tlicy arrived at 

his tale, and the whole business terniiuated 

for laughter, no\.ou\^ \a1iwtw»M^^^!M^^^»'"^^ 

ersaillcs. 



Some Rtudenu created sueh frequent 
M gave riie to many coroplalntt bein 
eonrt ; tlie comeqnenee of whidi wai. tk 
were confined, aud the privileges of tin 
Rabelais was then at BlontpeUier, and tl 
deepb' pnrtocdc of the mrraw which tb 
academicians. 

Hu resolved to make an attempt to 
studi-ms, and a reinstatement in their a 
which purpose, he adopted the followini 

He dresstd hinuelf as a doetor, wen 
liirateir at the door of the chaneeUcr du 
ant who raistaok him for a fool, rMgh 
to which Rabelais ani%rared in puce La 
understanding, sent for one of the diai 
eame, Rabelais spoke to him in Gredi 
comprehensible both to the Swiss and 
who understooil Greek perft«tly; to 
Hebrew; and when they brought one w 
Arabic. In this manner lie exhausted 
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FkitiS prinee of horrid lei^oBi, 

Who ne'ar in lively teugh purtook, 
Take Rabelais to your regiooi^ 

And HeU by faMighter win be shook. 



REPASTS. 

9«oC ttadom have diflerenC ceremonies at their nrpatti. 
illeet the following most ringahir from ** VEtprH da 
t et du Ceutumes :** 

MaMavkm Manden eat alone. They retire into the 
hidden parts of their houses; and they draw down the 

tlut serve as blinds to thehr windows, that they may eat 
itved* This cmtom probably arises (remarks our pliihwophic 
) from the savage, in the early period* of society, con- 
li himself to eat : he lears that another, with as sharp an 
t«» but more ttroi^ than himself, should come and ravish 
sal from him* Besides, the ideas of witdieraft are widely 
. among barbarians; and they are not a littfe ftarfuj that 
neaotation mi^ be thrown amongst thrir vietnals* 
lURicing the solitary meal of the MaUavian Uander, 
it season may be alledged for tbis miamhn^tcal repast* 
never will eat with any one who is infinor lo them in 
in riches, or dignity ; and, as it is ft diflHeult matter to 
iiis equality, they ave condonned lo lead this uns ocia b l e 

he contrary, the Iskuaden of the Philippines are rrmarica- 
eiable. 'Whenever one of them finds himself without ■ 
nion to partake of his meal, he rum till he meets wiili 
nd, we are assured, that howerer keen hi» appetite may 

ventures not to satisfy it without a goest* 
itaigne observes, when savages cat, Aey *^S*emttfent ts 

mtx euUwi, « la bturie dugaikoint, eta ta (^ante «fe' 



tablecloths and naptk..— 

The tabiM of tlie rich Chinese «hinc wuti • . 
and are covered with silk carpets very elegant] 
do not make use of plates, kni%'e«, or forks : ev 
little i>ory or t-bony sticks, which he handles ▼< 

I1u' OtalieitaiM, wlio are lovers of society, a 
their manners, feed separate from each other, 
past, tlie members of each family divide; t 
ftisters, and even hushaud awl wife, father i 
*:ich th«:ir resptcti^'e basket. TiK'y place thei 
tiince of two or three yards from each other 
Ixioks, and take their meal in profoinid silence 

Tiu> custom of driuking, at different hoinv 
ed for eating, is to be met with amongit m 
It was orfginally hegtm from necessity. I 
w hich sulMi&ted even when the fountain was 
fieoplc transplanted,^ obier%-cs our ingeniou' 
ier\-e, in another climate, modes of living ' 
from wliciicc they originally came. It it 
Brazil scrupulously abstain from eating > 
'~-a:npr >vlien the)' eat.** 




■» " "Til •""■'"tl"» 




c,«ins it entire into tne n«uu. ^ -- 

eat^" Tana .'"-There! and cmung > 

,ip.,««itche.«nd.^aUow.itwith«vi 

l„K«r«pe,^.eknowiti.notmiei 

M^we other liquor, to aid digestion. B 

tefoie he nt. down to a meal, n.'cciTe 

The ancient monarchi of France. 

cooperation, ^ere.M^hentbey sat at 1 

on horseback. 



BESEMBLJ 

. Of two pcr«on« exactly and pet 
never >*-as an instance. Weha^e, 1 
l^in.. whose complexions, featiirw 
so closely re«mbled each other, th, 
«^tl.em. have mistaken one forth 

Vireil makes mention of two bi 
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concluded, that tbcir mode of thinkings, and contemplating^ 

bject* which presentetl themselves to them, was the same, 

that they did not resemble each other less in their mental 

•rs any ahilities, than in the formation of their bodies which 

itoted their external similitude. 

■qnier, in his Histaire dea Seigneur* de Scitsomt gives this 

liar and carious account of two brotben, who wondcAilIjr 

(ibled each other. 

colas and Claude Roussi, twin brothers, were bom on the 

»f April, 1548 ; they resembled each other so exactly, tliat 

■ nurses were obliged to put on them difl^renl colored brace- 
fur a distinguishing mark. In proportion as thfy grew up, 

■ resemblance continued in the same pe rfeetion ; tiieir counte- 
!es, sizes, and even the attitudeof their bodies, were of such 
t conformity, that the most trifling difference was not dis- 
ibk'. I'heir gestures, tone of voice, method of acting, dis- 
ions, and inclinations, tallied with each other in tlie most 
derful equability; insomuch, that when they were dressed 
2, not even their pai'entb could discern any difference between 
1. 

bey were educated at college, and afterwards introduced 
ourt; the eldest was page of the chamber to Anthony de 
rbon, king of Navarre, and the youngest to Henry de Bour- 

his son, afterwards king of Ftance. Charles IX. was par* 
arly partial to tliera ; be took great deligltt in looking at 
1 Mhen they were together, ampng a number of persons, to 
>ver some mark of difference between them; but neither 
,ior any of his courtien could ever distinguish the one from 
jtlier. 

bey were both excellent pbiyers at tennis, but the youngest 
the best. Sometimes, whai the eldest was playing, and ap- 
td likely to lose the game, he would feign some cause fur 
ting tbepar'^, goto his brother, change dresses, awl send 

to finish the game, which he f:«nen\\i H)«a>B(<) Vwvv^rxcr. 
, wtthoiit file difference htaxxg jetccw^CiXri teV&«.x>5DR."^?«iP> 
u* iHTsons about thtmt 



being intunmu w« m^^^ ^ 
ike tanic accidents whieli happened to one i 
liftr, happened to the otlier ; tbe nme diseaM 
at the lauie instant, and even in the Mooe 
and when the >oungest fell sick of the comp 
dieil, at tlie age of thirty, his brother was afS 
roalaily, but ri'euvercd by the greater abiKti 
When he lieanl of bis brother*! death, he Iki' 
niaineil fur sonie tine without any signs of I 
revived, and lived for many jears after. 



RETEirGB. 

U is tommonly said, " Revenge is sweet, 
only be so to those weak minds who are ia 
an injtiry. Revenge is the vice of childn 
An elevated mind is superior to injuries, a 

The fanaiie Felton, who kiiltid the ( 
" • •»••«» when he onee c 
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The«kkM«inloiitagmit qriuyiiToClrini^lMititpndueedtlie 
«tnliH>inr «A«ts^<orit ontand iim to lift ani heBltk 

Anotber Italian, who, at the period of ten yean after reeehrin^ 
•aWory* vaa inToiBBdk.that hi&ewmf, wiiaa hcfaaibetB artk- 
iai^waagDM ta the Bait laiiai^ he inuBcdiatety.wtm after bin ; 
and findiag. him in a. dtnalioB unable to defend hian^' rniraiiii 
aaaedhinu 

« 

A> ItaHan nobtonan, wfaolMd a large pafk, ^h«Min he iMpt 
toumbcrof riagi^iaadendbM Mrvantt.aot tokiHaayof thcak 
Ooe of tbin» waa i^nnlbrtuMrteai to bRak tiis)aider, for in andea* 
TBilag to get «Mie other gaiiie^ be* widiauc the leatt intent^ kill- 
oi 0B» of the Mat:* whiek had conceakd itattf in the badwai 
The poor ibllow, dieadinir btsmaiter^i anger, ran away, emhaiiS" 
ed Ibr Genia^ and was tahett priMMm by the Algerinet. 

The Italian being informed, some time after, tbat hit Knrant 
was a slave at Algiers,' went immediately to Cardinal JafMon, 
who was then at Rome, and desired him to write to the French 
eonsul to ransom this unfortunate man, let it be whatever sum 
they asked. The cardinal, delighted with this generosity, wrote 
immediately to the <mu»uV who nui«iined die dave dii-ectly, and 
•ent him to Rome* 

Tbe gentleman thanked hb enioence, paid him the aftoney 
%H the ranaam, and some days afterwards, ordered his raiienfalf 
HTvant la be killed, whom he bad only emancipated from the 
Aaakjes of shivery, tobe i«venged«si him for biy ditobcdicDaa^ 
involuntarily as it was. 

Maret gives an accoonc^ ito Ma Lenen^ of an English hrfy, 
who, when she found herself d jing, lent Ibr her husband ; and 
alker endeavoring to exoite his sennlrility by a reeiial of her imfi- 
ftvingc, she begged of him to paaden her in bar last wawienta 
ibr a crime which she had been guilty of towards- hkui 

The husband pramisingtegnMit her leqnaiC, dw acitnaMlrdg. 
ed to haw been nnfidthfbl to Ml bed. **Ift>ii^hse faa* ceflwd tft« 
bvsbiuKf; "and I hope IdnW oU«:\tkt«©.x««aikV»»vi^^^w- 



mm -m — ^ - - 4,a 



llMMigh apparently reeoneiltcl vidi hit e 

always retaiiwd. a violent and weret batn 

One evening, when they were waDdng 

qnented place, tlie Italian ieia«!d Ui tm 

Urn down, plaeed a daggrr to Us throat 

Um, iflie did juatt deny the exirtcnee 

other» after Nme time, and maeh roeoaei 

cd, in ocder to erode the death vAridi aw 

110 sooner heard the avowal tfaathedeift 

the dagger in his heart, and. retired van 

the most urriUe revenge in the world ; 

Ins enemy's body and soul to pecidt at oi 



BOTAX MUNIWC 

Fram the fallowing Instanoes of royt 
pereeivcd its ohieets wrrenoc always t1 
^e «kMii MMintrv :" men oi* eenim, or 
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It'UrMoidedofJiMry VIILthtt hettiMda semuittoftooii- 
lidevBfale dignity, btwHiie he ImmI tdken care to bate a nastea 
boar prepoKd fbr him, wheii hit ntijfmf happened to bo in the 
hmnoff-of' feasting- ott aofrl ' ' 

¥rhen Cardinal de Monte wai elected Pope, beferehe leftAe 
aomhrve, he bettowietf a ^^aMKnal^ hat opob a Wrrant, ^rtioii' chief 
Mtarte oamiMad ivihodaily attentiont h6 paid to hb hoHncMtH nMil* 
•fcayf ."'••* ■ '• 

I««4t Barbll»o«lM^al1 Ui goodfifrtane'to thefiwniHarkttcm^ 
ledgebehndof'KaheMis. HefcnewhisRahehdahsrheait.- Thli 
served taiiytrndoee him to the dafce of Oteim, who took grteht 
pleasore in oeading that author. It was for this he gave him rib 
abbey, and be was gradually promoted till he became a cardinal. 

Gcoqse Villiers was suddeidy nUed from a private station, and 
loaded with wealth aad honors by James the First, merely for his 
personal beauty. Almost tU Uia fayenies of James became so 
firom their handsomeness. 

M. de Chamillart, minister of I>Vaa««^ owed hb pronkition 
merely to his being the only man who eonld beat Louis XIT.at 
hiUiaids. He retired with a penaoo* after ndnioe the ftnaees of 
Uaeoontry. 

The dake of Louiei was originally a eomitry lad, who imimiat- 
cd hlmtelf into the favar of Loais XIIL then yom^B^ by roaUac 
bM ti»ps (pkgriKhtt) to catch spanows. It was little expeat- 
ed (says Voitaiie) that these puerile amwcmeBU were to be 
•Boninated by a most sangirinary revolotiaii. De Lnines, aftor 
CMising his patron, the Manhal of Anen^ to be asaassiaaied; 
ibeQwen Mother to be imprisoned; raised himself to a title and 
tfie.mott tyrannical powca. 

Wahor Baleigh owed his pramotiaii to an aet of gaUaatry. 
qiiMB EUaabeth was one day walkin|^ whe» Balesgh ateerrine 
a wet place Ukely to incoounode bes tos«l\ fae^^ VwaattaM^ 
ipnad Mit new pluih 9lmk upon the n&w* 'Cte«e»Mi^^^*^V«^ 
emtiouMt}, and passed over dry. TWa \«Befc «Jt fjaaosftri ^*^ 
•rtftwto'/noeicBd I>y tbeqiieeD, ai«d dwrO^I «*»»*^'***'^^ 
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SILENCE. 

It ha* generally been considered, and wHh mnch propriety, 
at, to observe the roost rigid silence^ is the safest conduct for 
ose to pursue, who cannot depend upon their abilities. Ac- 
fsios relates the following anecdote : 

** The Romans having requested the Athenians to oommnni- 
te ^koK laws to them which Solon had dictated ; the grand 
oneil of Athens assembled to consider on the demand. It wa4 
solved that one of the Grecian sages should be sent to Rome, to 
e whether the Romans were entitled by their wisdom to have 
eselaws; with orders, that if they were not, to bring the laws 
ck, without commtmicating them. 

" This resolution was not formed so secretly, as to prevent the 
9man senate from being informed of it. On hearing it, they 
ere much embarrassed ; for it was a time when Rome did not 
issess philoaophers sufficiently profound and learned to con* 
nd with a Grecian sage. The question then was, to find some 
pedient to disentangle themselves from this dilemma. The 
nate determined, that there was nothing better, than to oppose 
fool to the Grecian philosopher, with this view, that if by 
ance the fool prevailed, it would be a great honor to the Ro* 
ans, that one of their fools had confounded one of the Gredan 
get ; and if the latter triumphed, it would be no great glory to 
e Athenians for having overcome a fool. They also resolved, 
at some of their roost teamed roen should disguise themselves at 
borers, and appear to be working on the roads on the day that 
e Grecian ambassador should come to Rome, and when they 
w him, some should addreu him In lA^n«W]inift veiOv'cndiw^'VGJ^ 
ten in Hebrew. 

' 77ie Athenian ambassador, on\i\* cu\mt\^vcAo'«^»s»fc^'w 
«»sed by these men in the d\ffeTenl\«»?>»«^^% Vfc'*^'^ ' 
te aenate, and conducted to tine c«ii«v^\, wA VvOafl^.^ 



h!>, when the coiiunou ... 
such elegance. When he arrived at tne v.^ .. 
fliicitl into an apartment superbly fumiihcd, 
pUoud the fool iu a chair, dreoed as a imatori ai 
est injunctioni not to q^eak a word. 

** Tiie ambassador, prepossessed with tjhe ideai 
ing extremely learned, thought he did not widi 
this impression, the Allienian, withoot saying 
one of his fingers. The fool, thiuking it was i 
uoe of hisej-es, and remembering he wasoidc 
lieU up tliree of his, to signify, that if the Gn 
of his eyes, he in turn would put out both of 
third finger choak him. 

** The philosopher, who in eleratiagbis fin 
convey his idea oi there being but one tupcem' 
imagined that the fboTs holding up three fii^ 
that to God, the past, the present, and the i 
known, and judged nrom that, that he was a 

" After this he opened his hand, and s 
wishing to express that nothii^ was conccf 
* ~ ^'wj thinking this sign portended 
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SOKITABULTSTt 

We ttJuuiUue tbii very fepuurkaUe Meuint 'of a yerpm wlio 
waDoedUibuakepi fima theV^oeulSfomUnna*, Ute nAmuor 
«ys: 

" One of xay firieads havinc iarited mett pass a few day* in die 
ewiQtry, I aceeplfd hia oflQert and met with much gpud vomiNi- 
Bj, and Kvecal pecHVisof disiinctkyi: ainoi^ them, there was 
an Ualiaa flpplleiuani whoie name wa» Agostino Fotari, who 
walked in hii«leep, and performed all the ordinary aotioM of* 
life as well ai when awake. 

** Hedid not appear to he ahove thirty years of ace* very thin, 
dark eoinpleskupunidaQcboly appearance; of a solid, penetrating 
gpaaoif eapable of comprehending the most ahstract seiencei. 
The aMwoAch of his derangement wai generally at the increase 
of Ae sBoon, and stronger d«mng automn and winter than spring 
and fuauqer* I had a strange curiosity to see what they said of 
liim. I aommuniGated my wishes to his valet ; he told me wen- 
4erfttl things, and aromised to inform me when his master per- 
Ibnoed this pleasant scene. 

"Ona evemng, near the aid of Octoher} we sat down after suy- 
per 10 play at cards. Signor Agostino was of the party, but soon 
retired to bed. About deven o*ck)ck, his valet came to inform 
us, his master was aflSaated, if we wished to see him. I Observed 
some time, with a candle in my hand ; he was sleeping on 
baek, and slqpt with his eyes opeo, but th^ were steadily Ax- 
ed ; this, aocacding to his valet^s acoount, was a certain vign of ap- 
graa^iag AeBaagement. I fidU las hands ; they were very cold, and 
his puke so languid, that it seemed as ihou^ his blood dvi v«^ 
cireulateu Near about nddnight, Sli^nw KifntAXv^NViS^s'QS^^ V^^d*^ 
back the curtaiaa of hit bed, gal u^i, aM ^teuiAYa'Mf^^ ^«i 
quiekly, J went tawanls him, an& ^lUoed % cww^^(eT^»M^^»^'« 
towAicbbewut toUUy iaaennble ; \tt* cie%v!*:text>^« '=^>'^ 
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fore he pat on hit bat, he took hu belt, which hang on the bed- 
pott, but from whieh hit iwocd had been taken for fear of an aceii 
dent. Hins dressed, he made several turns round his ehamber^ 
then went towards the fire, and seated hi mself in an amiidiair. 

** A diort time after this, he went into a ehuet sHiere hispal> 
numteauwas; this he searched a long time^ turned every diing 
out, replaced them again in good order, and put the key in hii 
po^et, from whence he took a letter, and plaoed it on die man* 
tle^ee«\ He then went to the chamber door, opened it, and de> 
scended the stairs; when he had got to the bottom, one of « 
Jumpf-d with great force; this seined to ftig faten Um, and be 
redoubled his pace. 

'* His vnlet dcsin'd us to walk slowly, and not to spieak, because 
when the noise whieh is made mixes with his dream, he becoma 
furious, and mm very fast, as though he were pursued. 

** Sigiior AR:ostino now traversed the -oonrt-yard, which was vaj 
spacious, and went to the stable ; he entered it, caressed lus horsey 
bridled, and wanted to saddle it ; and riOt finding the saddle in its 
nsual place, he appeared much distmbed, like a person out of 
his senses. He mounted the horse, and galloped to the door of 
the house ; it was shut ; he dismounted, took a stone, and Ittrock 
very forcibly against one of the pannrls. Afler several ntdeisef* 
forts to optvn the door, he led his horse towards a pond, which 
was on the other side of the court-}'ard, let it drink, then tied it to 
a post, and came bnck to the house in a tranquil state. 

" To the noise which the servants made in the kitchen, he was 
Tery attentive, went towards the door, and plaoed Iris ear to the 
key-hole. On a sudden, he went to a parkr, where there was a 
billiard-table ; there he struck the balls, and put himself in all the 
different postures which people who play the game find it neeer 
aery to assume sometimes. Ttqka Oicnee he went to a harpsi- 
choid, on which be placed toV»si>];^^ 'wW^Vtt.W.^WBK^Vk^aR*. 
derhini very mach. At last, %f\« woYiowHa««J«fc^Vitr*3Wfc 
eUio Ilia chamber, and threw h\m«e\T. Ate«e^ ••^^^^J^'* 
*fd, where we found bim mt bu» oww». !.«— 
Jsture we left him. 
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*' In these paroxysms, he always slept nine or icn hours. Hj^ 
TBkt informed us, there were hut two ways of rousing him^one 
totkUe the bottott of bis flxt ; the olher, to sound a horn, or play 
a tni—i ie t at his ears." 



SUMMEB-HOUSE. 

lo the Fwrderiana there is a description of a beautiAUly curiujis 
crystal summef^iouse, belonging to the king of Siarn. Furetiete 
says^ he bad the acooont of it from a friend, who had the pka* 
iqie of ritting in it. • 

The kiiv of IKaro'lbas in one of his country palaces, a most 
rii^lar paviKoQ. The uhles, the chairs, the closets, &c. are all 
eomposedof cryttal. The walls, theoeiliiig, and the flows, arc 
fbnned of pieces of plate glass, of about an inch thiqk, and six 
feet square, so nicely united by a cement, whidi is as transparent 
at glasB itself, that the most subtile fluid cannot penetrate. There 
is bat one door, which diuts so ckndy, that it is as impenetrable 
to die water as the rest of this singular building. A Chinese en- 
gineer eonstructed it thus as a certain i^medy against the insup- 
portiMe heat of the climate. This pavilion is twent)-<«ig^ feet iu 
length, and serenteen in breadth ; itis placed iii the midst of a 
great basin, paved and ornamented with marUe of various co- 
lors. They fill this baan with water in about a quarter of an 
lioor, and it is amptied as quickly. When you enter the pavi • 
li(»i, the door is immediately dosed, and cemented with raastidc, 
to hinder the water fn»n enteriag; it is then they open the 
duiees ; and this great basin is soon filled with water, which i« 
even sufl^red to overflow the land ; so that the pavilion is entire- 
ly under water, except the top of the dome, which is left untouch- 
ed for the benefit of resinration. Notliing is more charming than 
the agreeable coolness of this delidous place, while the extrcinu 
anfor of the snn boite outhe vxtCtfift «R 1^»\x«C^Rl«.^«!«^5is!B^. 



«*'*\_,«« *»**• J «to«et»' " Mi toe 
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AUPERSTITIOir. 

Opinioni^ obiolete with the learned, deteeod to the crowd. 
Hcnee the modem ^ief in amulets aiid Qharros. 

Fonnerly, amoiif; the Romans, it was necessary to eomult the 
appetites of the sacruil pullets, before they elected a magistrate, or 
went to battle. 

Augustus, an emperor, who governed with wisdom, and wImmc 
icign was flourishing, having put hisri^t slipper on his knl foot, 
and his left slipper on his right foot, remained immoreaUe with 
oonstemation when he percfi\-ed it. 

From the annals of France, we Mm, that in the year 793, that 
country was aflUcted with a very severe famine; the ears of euro 
were empty, and sfrai^ supernatural beings were lieard in the 
air, anuouncibg thejnselves to be demons, who had ravaged the 
harvests in order to punish the people fur not paying the clergy 
their tythes ; and de St. Foix, wbu relates this anecdote, says, in 
consequence of this demoniacal iiiterfereuce, they were ordered 
to be discharged: he concludes with huinorously asking, "bow 
the dL-vils came to interest themselves so warmly in behalf of the 
prittthood." 

Near the abbey of Clairvaux, in Swisserland, there is a tradjtioi^ 
that an eyil sjiint lies beneath a mountain, enchiiinitl b} St. Ber. 
nard ; and the smiths of that neighborhood, ^»hen they go to work 
in the raoisiiiig, always think it their duty to strike tlircc strokes 
on tlieir auvils to rivet his fetters. Tliik infernal being deserves 
much less compasMon than those industrious pliautonis, wliu, hc- 
cording ton repuuUe tradition, are still to be heard near a south- 
em cliB'in Wales, constantly cmpIo}-td in hammenng on the bra* 
zen wall, which M<.>rliii intended for the difciice of Britain. But 
the beedleu enchanter, after he had set them to wtirk. being de- 
coyed by the lady, of the lake, into a perpetual eonftnement, tliv 
poor spirits still coutiiiiie tlMas unavaiUpg tebor, and must until 
^Icrlin rcgaim bis freedom. 
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Li the kingdom of Louigo^ itiiC4)iiii(kred as « most unhappy 
presage for Uie king, if any om sWaU we Mm eat or drink; ibr 
whidi reason he is entirely akme, not ereu a servant, to trait oa 
hsN^sshmhabatMsmeals. Bemiiswliohavc travelled hi tkt 
kingdom, have cuma wieated to as a Terjr barbarous aetioa oPi 
king of Loango: 

Oneof his saM, about eight or mney<ean of me, having impnr 
deiitly entered the dining saknn, at the moment he was drinking, 
he got vp from the UUe, eaHed Ae Mgh priest, who immedaldy 
kciied the cUM, cut his Aroat, and rabbed Ms fluhei'^ anus vHlh 
the Mood, to avert teee nUsftrames wUdi this picsage seoaed ' 
to menace* 

Another king of Loango oidered a dbg to be killed, of wUA he 
was extre mely ibad, nerety because it ibUowed him to ^flMTr 
and vras present while be ate. 

The Jews of the present dhy, beReve that an apparition has 
povrer to appear viably. and to injure any person who is br him- 
self; and in the dai^ That to two persons, dioa|^ in the dark, 
the apparition has only power to diow itself, but not tn do them 
any injury* 

And to three penons, bring all together, though in the daric^ 
f he apparition has neither the power of showing itsdf, or to iv 
.'mrc any one of them. 

The light of a single small candle is a safeguard to a man 
against the power of an apparitkm, so as not to be injured inviir 
biy. 

I1iat the light of a flambeau is of equal power against an ar 
parition, when a person is alone, as when three are together. 
Thi>y bf:Iieve in evil spirits, and call them kaytefmynene ; they 

Kuppoie that whirlwinds are ocearioncd by them; that they are 
in all dunghills and heaps of robbiih i and that they haunt the 
c/i.imbcn of lying-in womeiu 

"IVitchcmft has a\so a iWatc df xVcit>ariR«^% «» v«««t * ig^^ 

iWs, «»»e wear a piece uC ^^k«ne«.^ViA.«Wv^^~A^^ 
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\\inxae« a piece of coral, in the shape o 

iiVi)i& otitters canr a pieoe of garlack, oi 

man «C fgrnmonr, Tboie w1m> do not can 

i «bout didtt, are careful of eowrini; tbeir i 

jne uf/ptekenwe of any danfer from an evi 

joo lookinf at theni steadily for some time. 1 

oacB ainonvit them who pretend to cure all dijle 

Ifcey bdieve proceed from an evil eye, by thesyropa 

tHMfe Some part of the garment is sent to the doetr 

hoUa ofer some sraoldng materiah of her eompoi 

voids Ofer the ifament uader the opemt 

: being returned in a few minutes to the pi 

immediately, never iiuls of giving relief, unlem ibt 

been of too long standing, before the old woman imi 

Of the strange superstitions of remo|e agei^ tl 

diose suspected of criroinaKty were compeUed to 

the moit stmnge, and m which the philoaopher > 

wllha«t pain* 

Theoidealeonsisiedar various kinds: walking bUj 
hfttted ploagh-dMuvs ; passim; through two fim : I 
hand a led^iot bar; and plunging the hand inm I 
Chafleoging the accuser to single combat, when f 
stoutest champion was allowed to supply tbeir pfaMe 
ingansarselof coosBcnitedbread; the sinking or s* 
river for witdieraft : and various others. By the a 
priest, they were sometimes dtaled ; numberless inn 
l^fwever, fill saeriftoes to sudi barbarons floperstitkm 
co m e m p l a t io n ! 

In the twelfth century, they were very ooramoi 
bisho|» of Mans, being accused of high treason 
Bnf^ was preparing to undefgo one of theae trial 
bishop of Chartres, convinced him that they wei 
cuiontof the constitutions of the churoh, and adds 
r, Imueeiakan d^hukit^ at inMcentiamptn 



Aa ahbMof S4. Aiibia.or 4iifani^\i^^'i^^ 
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lefuaed to pment a hone to the viieouiit of Toimn, whidi tl« j 
Titcoont cUumed in right of hit lordship, wheoever an abbot fint 
took poHpmon iif the said abbey, the ecclesiastic offered to jar 
tify himself by the trial of the ordeal, or by duel, for which he 
proposed to furnish a man. rhe viscount, at first, agreed to the 
duel ; but, refiecting that tht^se combats, though sanctioned by the 
cburdi, depended wholly on the skiU or vigor of the advemry, 
and could, therefore, afibrd no substantial proof of the eqakg af 
his claim, he proposed to compromise the matter in a maanec 
whidk straiigly characterizes the timek: he waved his etaum, «■ 
conditimi that the abbot should not forget to meiaioa in Ids pray 
en, himself; his wift, and his brothers. The abbot accepted 
Ike proposal, conceiving, we suppose^ the hone to be 9f own; vr 
lue than his prayert* 

Bope Eogene approved of, and even inuoduced, the trial by 
Inmersiou in coM water. 

It was about that tim^ alio, that those who were aceosed of 
robbery, were put to trial by a piece of barley^iread, oB whkh 
nass had been said; and if they could not swaltow it, they were 
declared guilty. This mode of trial was improved, by adding to 
tiie bread a slice of cAeue ; and such were the credulity and firm 
dependence on heavoi in these ridicuious trials, that they were 
▼ery particular in the compoMtion of this holy bread and cAeese. 
The bread was to beof unleavened barley^ and the cheese made of 
ewe's milk, of the month of May, no other of the twelve montki 
having anv power to detect a criminal. 

It is observed by Du Cange, that the expression we have hMic 
employed—** May tidi piece qf bread choke me r* comes iVom this 
custom. 

It is recorded In our history, that earl Godwin died in maMas 
(his assenration while vwallowing a piece of bread. If the ane^ 
dote i$ traCf we can OQ\y tay , ^e e«A «m TOKg>\\uVi vn^octunatcb 
Voltaire remarks, thai they 'W«te%wv»»*«^^'*^**^^^**'*^ 
*w«5r to paas, unhun, tbeaewnpAB \A«\*. ^S* \m<>«9A«^ 
/!"pBliowi»elbriiBdcrgoiii8thattt*\»^ ttBfcwC*^ 
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>— ** The whole secret is said to eonsist in i 

long time with the spirit of vitriol and ailuro, 

liee of an onion. None of the Academies of { 

, have attempted to verify, by experiments, a tru 

^oaeks and mountebanks.** 

We shall eonclude this article, with the opinion o 

on the renirrection, and which the modem Jews be 

say, it will not be general, Centilu and Ckrittiaru 

duikd,a*tieyanckuMd with beatU and not toiUi nu 

•lio except those who perished in the general delui 

vho have lived imi^perly ; and impious men, w 

ndoeed to nothiog. The resurrection is effected 

meam of a small bone, called lux, and by the . 

vhieh it the dghteenth vertebra of the spine, and « 

tiiae, and fire. This bone, however, must be sol 

dew ; because it is so written in Inualu xxvi. 19. W 

it fermeota, and has the same virtue as the earth wl 

to form the first man* Tlie bones and nervek, and 

the body, assume their proper places, and thus is th 

%f the body e^-cted \ ! !— Believe it who pleases. 



TACITUS. 

The fiAowiog observations on this much admi 
are ttom the pen of the critical bishop Huet. He w 

** Ido not pretend to diminish the esteem in whid 
Taeitua i« senerally held, fir his penetration into t 
the events which he relates, and for his political 
only wish to disouvcr dieir source. 

** He was thoroughly acquunted with the de^ ar 
mptioD of the human heart,and with the passions, 
main sjniivs of human aetiom. He kntw ^i3i\ ^ 



iiKNi creaioie, ana iie waa ptTsuHuia, uiai loe ■ 
being dvct-ived in wekii^ fur trudi, «u to thii 

** This raoxim isoertainly lueful, when it i« i 
eanried it to too great an exteat, and from beii^ 
mistnistflil, he hai often deprived true merk 
We BhoaU not do him any injuitice, if we wen 
has treated othen, and attribute his opiirioni to 
1ms attributed the actions which he rditet— 
ligfnity of the human heart ; and we should no 
M-ere, on the same principle, to reject the grest i 
his works hn^-e received* 

*' It is tnie, that we shouM soon torn witi 
writings of a perpetual and insipid panegyrist, 
der is an agreeable and poignant r^sh to reM 
loaded with pnuses, because he hat tddom pnd 



TITIiES. 
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ionfiseabpH" nw k'tirrs ihcy wriu* are A///. Win n tlie sons 
speak of their fat hew, it is—'* Hieir father oCtliviiu: un'flior> ;*' 
' Their divUu father/' They call tlieir own lau s itmckif and 
So alio their sobjecu ad(]rt>«s them by the titles 
«f->* Vmr perpeUtktf^Tour Eternity*'" And it app< an by a law 
afTlwodofe die Great, that the emperors at length added this to 
their titlt^ It begins thu*— ** If any mac^ntrate, after having; 
eonduded a public work, put his name rather than that of oiir 
Perpetttity, let him be judged guilty of high treason.** 

The titles (obse.ves de Meunirr) which some chiifs assnme, 
are not alwaj's honorable in themselves ; it is Kiiiilcient if the 
people respect them. The king of Quiterva calls himself tlio 
Great Lion ; and for this reason, lions are there so mudi nnipect- 
ed, that it is not permitted to kill Uiem, but at certain royal 
huntiqgs. 

The chiel's of tlie Natches are regarded by their people as the 
ehiklreii of the sun, and they bc-ar tlie name of tlieir lather. 

The principal oiBcers uf the e;upiro of M.>sico, were distin- 
guished by the odd titles of Princes of unerring javtUm ; Hackers 
of men ; and DritUcers of hlood. 

The king of Monomotapa is surrounded by musicians and po- 
ets, who adulate him by sudi refined flatteries as. Lord t^tlte mn 
and moon ; Great magician ; and Great tluef! 

The wild imaginations of the Asiatics have bestowed as ridicih 
lous titles of honor on tlirir princes. The king of Arraean asr 
sumes the following onei : Emperor of Armcnn ; P(i»(>ftsor of tlic 
white elephant, and the two ear-rings, and in virtue of tliis pos- 
session, legitinmtc heir oi' Pegiiaitcl Hrama; lonl of the twelve 
^t>yinces of Bengal ; and the twelve kings who place tlieir heads 
under bis feet. 

His maiesty of Ava is called God : wlM'n lie writes to a foreign 

aovereign, he cills himself— Tlie king of kings, whom all otliert 

should obe}', ashi>istiie cause of ihc \Ko«orvulvoa of uU anv 

mala ; thti rr'gulatur of the seawwv t\\e ^\>*«»\v\\.v; vw»^'^« '^ "^ 

ebb and (low of tlie sea, broiVt lo i\\c wvw, wvW\\\%,v5. "^i*.^ 

V f2 



ThetidetoftbekingorAelieui, ^. 
oau We ihtll Mlect the inoit itriluBK ooei. 
the uniTene, whose hody is himinou m t] 
crested to be as acconiplidKd, at is the mo 
ivhosc eye gKtten Hke die nocthern star; a 
ball is rmiiid ; who when he rises shades all I 
der whose feet a sweet odour is wafM, be. I 

After a lants enumeration of the eomiti 
king of Persia, they give him some poetie 
liranch efhmw ; the tnimr ofvbtues mdt 

The Utie of Wtutritiu, was nerer givea, 
stanUnv, hot to tliose whose reputation wa 
in letters. Flatterers had not yet received 
vucabolary* Suetonius has eomposed a I 
who had possessed this title ; and, as it 
moderate book was sufflcient to ooiMain tl 

' •Ho time of Constantiue, the title 
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;p^ the title «f'«i«'^ 

rfW***' "'^!-!ttte in**'"' 
ILbW*" ** il title, of * 

I *'**1irt>«*'>«*«''T< 
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TURKS. 

it has been frequently asserted, that the Turiu are inimica] to 
iie euUi vatioD of literature ; it is an assertion, however, not strict- 
ly correct ; as they have many general and forticitlar histories oC 
dieir coantry, fr«m the reign of the sultan Oseoan down to th« 
present date. 

There were several of these histories in the library of die late 
king of France, none of which have ever been translated, except 
the Annals of Leuoclavias. 

As a farther proof that the Turks are not totally neglectfbl of 
literature, the library of the g:raud Signior is reckoned as a part of 
histreasum. They have also many historians who receive cer- 
tain stipends, and who write, with much care and exaetnett, ac* 
eooDts of the glorious aetioos and conquests of their princes. 

Amang these writers, there was one who abridged their history; 
it finishes at the capture of Kamiaieck, contains many interesting 
eirtaaailaBces, and several very curious anecdotes of das semg^. 

The Turks have also another famous history among them, enti^ 
ltd ** The Hkttrytf Kings.** It is written in Persian verses, and 
codbrins a fun account oftheancieiit kings of Persia. The *Mhar 
caHskinself Rrdam, who, aHhougfa of the meanest birth, had 
iudi wonderful powers for poetry, that his worit was geoendly 
read and admired throughout the Levant. 

The kingof Ferrfa, in whose reign he lived, waf so ddightcd 
whh Ae work, and approved of it se highly, that h is said, he gave 
dte andmr a pieee of goM for every distich. The work consisted ef 
nxfydMBsand! And as itvmsenriehed witha great nonhcr ol 
plates, eadi copy was sold at one hundred CTBwns. 

The art of vmting is not, bowevec, tsesMtsn^ wmses^'^b^^'w^ 
and when a lover wishes to cotnmumcaXftVa\«»i^^nwv\*Ss^^«*f 

<hey have a mode of effeeiVne \t m^Jwrex vw^ *'«^'' '^ ''^^ 
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the means of flowers, fruits, woods, silks, stuilV, and co 
which they make a packet, each article having an alk 
tense. The packet is called a SeUtnu 

Those who empkiy this mode of communication, have al 
casket stocvd with the necessary articles to compose a 
They hare a dictionary which they kiMW by bead, of the al 
they widi to give by their flowers, &CiP-llias ; 

An taltxetngmtiettVtt are bath of om mind. A piece of 
boAr^I weep contimnUy, but you deride my tearu A p 
doth— J an Hred wUh your in^wtunitiet. A piece of ca 
bodoram— A^ «Aaff be ti^etha- to-mtrraa. A piece of ril 
Imxte gmned my mind. A looking^lass— / itm ready to 4 
mytdffar you. A pistol— //ove you very muchi 

A grain of a raisin, some blue silk, a pea, a morsel of 
and a piece of the wood of allocs, arranged in certain ocdet 
a failletFdoux to this efifeet : 

My heartf I am in love v4th you ; the pain -wtnch my lot 
oiont to met hat nearly deprived me tf my oemeo ; my h» 
tionately desires you ; give my disease the necessary remedy. 

At it is not perhaps generally known why the sovereiga 
Ottoman em^reis called The Great Turk, we shall here aoi 
reason* It is not, as some have conceived, to distinguii 
from his sobjects. Mahomet the Second, was the first o 
emperors on whom the Christians bestowed tiie title of 3V 
Turk. It was not in consequence of his noUe deeds, tl 
splendid title was bestowed mi him, but from the vast a 
his doroinioBa, in comparison of those of the sultan of 
or Cappodoeia, his cotemponury, who was distinguished b; 
tie of The LMeTurk. After thetaking of Coostananop 
hornet the Seoood deprived the latter of his domains; ai 
preserved the title oXTht Great Turk, though the propciei 
fnsdafnyed hjf thia event. 



I 
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YRANNY, FEUDAIi. 

iimcnt introduet.>d a species of setritode, till 
aiMl which M'As called The Servitude of tha 
:ik1, ur \iilaius, did not reside io the liuuie of 
Mtded entirely oo hit caprice : and he sold 
animals, with the field where they lived, and 
d. 

iiceive with what insolence the petty lords of 
xl uvcr their viliaius ; they not only oppressed 
-euiitte-d labur, instigated by a vile cupidity; 
. caprice led them to inflict miseries without 
iiuerest. 

liad a right to enjoy the first fruits of all tha 
oin III. did not abolish this shameful right 
they might be redeemed by a quit-rent, 
enipted to render this circumstance doulMful ; 
ever, recollect that this historian is a Scotdk* 

3 this privilege, when they could not enjoy it 
ist their leg, booted, into the bed of the new- 
hers have compelled their soUects to pass tha 
of a tree, and there to consummate their mar- 
*idal hours in a river ; to be bound naked to 
)me furrows as they went dragged ; or to leap, 
>ver the horns of stags, 
iprice commanded the bridegroom to appear 
astic, and plunge into a ditdi of mod ; and 
! compelled to beat the waters of the pondf, 
rom disturbing the lord, 
when the German lords raakoned, aroongic 
of robbing on tlheViv^DcM v]\ ^ ^^aea vec<>»Ksr\. 
miiid the KtA«s ^>2ui taEngGvSK\\»dMB<>s«>'^ 
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ir as her waist, one plaeed her bead betwixt liis 
fr hcM lier by the feet ; while both, armed with 
violently lashod her back, till it pleased the tyraut 
decree k tmu aiough ! 

says the inj^'iiious George Dyrr, (in his work eiv 
iinplaints uf the Poor Ptfople of England,^ ** Foi> 
line remains of tliat barbarous sj'stem, called feu* 
ough its severity is somewliat abated in modem 
left behind it many instances of oppression in 
I'he effects of this system in Roman Catholie 
cruel and impious. Great families are divided— 
anchcs of them turned into beggars— and religloiu 
th praying nuns, and dreaming monks, 
words," continues this amiable writer, " to express 
Is cruel policy. In England, the law of primogen- 
> younger branches of rich families poor ; throws 
iiers on the public purse; forms them into crea- 
i of factions ; or makes them fly for shelter 
the arm}', the Iaw.courts, and the church ; men, 
3Ut couni!;o, witliout experience, without know- 
piety. To see a family compostil, suppose of 
n, living at tliu same table, formed into tlie same 
nistomed to the same connecUnns, and then divid« 
if e, tltf one perhaps mi an estate of twelve thousand 
the ri-st on a few hundreds, is offering violence 
females, towards whom the present customs of so> 
ither accounts peculiarly unfavorable, to whom, 
ntal It gaitls ought at Itnist to have shown impartial* 
>, 1 say, the law of primogeniture is peculiarly nn- 
this imnatural law aw to be ti'-icixl liie prostitution 
>; women of gtwd b\nh, awl xVwi v«\■^\^\^aS5^fc vswsvv*? 
y form, mea^y to VTOCwxv.* ft v\\wcvVcwb»rr.. ^ '^'*" 



i 



r written any thing, but afcvj ^RccSaw^ V*-''^ 
wo'ild hnve left impt«wvoA« «S tc>V^^^ '^'^ 
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** Tbd^ the great outlines of feudal vaaalage were so) 
thrai removed, about a oeutury ago, in Eng^land, many of t 
I repeat, still remain. These prevent the improvement of 
nvhich is best promoted on small estates, where proprietors 
mte tlie land, not for a lord, but for themselves. Seigna-at i 
are yet attached to almost every eurrmt of water— to mill sti 
—fish-ponds—and forests;— they are to be seen in the distrifa* 
of villages and farms ; each of which has some seignoral in 
tions and claims between great and little lords. These rigb 
they are called, of lords of manors, and great landholders, t 
mains of ancient vassalage, prove wrongs to the poor, they a 
be reckoned among the circumstances that spread poverty ai 
the lower ranks of people in the country ; atid since enck 
hav e prevailed, the great farmers and landholders swallow u 
less: hence the small farmer becomes a laborer; and heaie 
deserted village." The sad efiects of this practice is thus desc 
f>y Goldsmith, in his poem of that name : 

" HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath may make tbem, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once des^roy*d, is ne*er to Le »upplitd,**. 



VALOR. 

77ie rapidity and ease with which the first conquerors of A 

ica obtHined victories, wou\d ift«kV.e Vk%>Qfe\W\ft ihat the timid 

bitants of this n gion were ovX^ v.aTviet\u^9o«\«x\s»^«xA'{yjeis> 

tJie /ierce Europeans. \et. vjWi tftau tNW *V<i\N»A vmk 

than an iaiaudvr of Su DouVu.^o, o£ v«^«vu \W \iv»v»iv 

^uttii giveM tliisuccouni? 
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> yenT 1502, when the Spaiuardii were endeavoring to er 
hemselves in St* Domingo, two Spanish gentlemen, one 
'aldeuebro, and the other Pontevreda, observed an Indian 
ance. Valdenebro quitting his comrade, ran towards the 
with uplifted lAnc& The Indian, to save himself, shoe 
V on the Spaniard ; it missed, and at the same instant re- 
be huMe in his bady. The Indian immediately drew it 

seizing the bridle of his enemy's horse, widi mm iaieat to 
, the Spaniard buried his sword in the Indian's body ; thia 
ook out, as he had done the lanop, and though the Car 
Id the handle, he made him quit it* 
lebro then took his dagger, and plunged it into the Indian's 
this lie also freed himself from with as much facility as 
rom the sword and lance. Pontevreda, who saw his cora- 
lisarmed aud in danger, galioped to his assittanee* The 
eceived hiro firmly, although streaming with bhrad from 
e large wounds which he had received tnxa Valdenebro* 
.'da gave him three others in the same manner, and with ' 

> success; and the two gentlemen found themselves dis- 
nd put to flight by one of those men whom they thought 
to their dogs* A few minutes afterwards the Indian ex- 

ji in this instance not only say, that no warrior ever died 
jriously with his arms in his hands; but it was an event 
lerhaps has no parallel in history, to see the victorious 
ir uifety by flight, and the vanquished with all tbemarka 






SnJ of ** odnt, irilhom tortn* 
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mac writings, Lave afcly criticized wmie of the mott delight- 

productions of this divine art. Peihapt they did not nt'ell 
nsider the very essential diflTerence there is hetv^een verse and 
}se. and which the erudite Huet thus describes: 
* Amongst thedifierenees which distinguish verKfrom prose, I 
rccive one which is not sufficiently observed, or observed too lu- 
iicially and generally, rather than cleariy and minutely ; which 
letimes seems forgotten, but which appears to me notwithstand- 
f ssentiai. It is, that verse is subjected to very narrow limitt 
its measure, numbers, quantity and rhyme ; but it is very free 

iu thoughts, expressions, and figurea. Poets are permitted 
limited freedoms which are called poetical licences and daring 
as ; these are even required as necessary ornaments. Prose, 

the contrar}-, has entire liberty in what rt^rds tlie arranjBe* 
nt of words, nor is it servilely subjected to the judgment of 
: eur; but its thoughts and figures are submitted to the fttric^ 

ruk;; aiid alihuugh its style is not measured, it must how- 
;rbe lunneruusand chaste, and display marks of that order 
1 arrangement which mutt clearly reflect the raind." 



VANITY AND IIES. 

Canity and lies are ofVen joined t(^ther by Solomon ; and 
at so naturally accompanies vanity^ as Iter? The vain man's 
1 is, upon all occanons, to appear Oi^er than the life^ as the 
liters say ; and his immediate object, like that uf Bayes in the 
bearsal, to elevate and sutprUe, For this sole purpose be will 
the most stupendous lies aboat himself, his family, his for* 
>e, ruu lie will sometimes go farther *. W \nV\ ^'m'^j^^sctcw 
tiMs, from which even kelf-preaetv«,^ou i^M3Ki\Sl tox^kc^'^ ''k- 
a him: and I have teeu an aapVraia rfwc Okia «kV «S vA^«>s> 

Gg2 



VICES OF YOUTH AXD OI.P A 

TXli: UIFFEREXCE BETWEE 

O.NE AKD THE OTUEB 

Men aie ctnict in tlteir early y^mrs, epicureans 
social in yotith, scKlih in cM age* Li earl}' life 
nieii Iionost, till they know them to be kmiTet; i 
believe nil men knaves, till they know thcni to be 
men not only take virtue for a wlid good, but afl 
entliutiastic anior ; old men naiially treat it as an 
(to U1C the MTords of lord Rochester) ** if they do 
finethin^, yet this is only because they tfunk it i 
speaking, and nccesnry for their credit and affai 
yrnit in the course of living^, from one of these 
otlier; and, from liaving thoii.'*ht too well of fa 
first, think at last, perhaps, too ill of it. 

It has usually been ob«CT\-L-d, and I believe J 
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i of a gay and vigorous constitution, and occasionally 
^ith women and wine, beyond wliat strict chastity and 
iice permit; bat /oner had franlmen, honetty of heart, 
aSiietioiii, loeial and tympitthetic feelings. Btijl^ on 
iier band, kept up in all its rigor the form of morals, and 
jncd upon occasion the garb of sainthood; but BUJU was 
.tkoHt sensibility, resen-ed, selfish, canning, a Yillain. Such 
/Cems to hare been the diflTtrrence between the armies of the 
Farliainent and Charles I.; the soldiers of Charles being rather 
profligate in morals, while those of the Parliament were in faith 
and observances very saints. ?er, saj's a Cavalier to a Round- 
head who was boasting of this, thm Miyal true :f¥r in our ttrrmj 
we have drinking mid rcenclung^ the tin* of men; but in ywrt 
iftu liave those of devUs, spiritual pride aiid rAclGom, 



WAR. 



Tliat the art of war in this country was not so well understood 
a d'W centuries back, as at the present period, we have evident 
proof from Fruisart's account of Edward the Third's Expedition 
agiunst the Scots, soon ai'tcr he came to the crown. 

Although in their own country, and at a very moderate dis- 
asHce from Carlisle and Newcastle, yet " Three days and three 
sights they,^ (the whole English army) " were, in a manner, with* 
•ut bread, wine, candle, or liglit, fodder or forage, or any manner 
•f purveyance." To complete the confurion of die scene^ the 
king: was obliged to oIRt to whomsoever would bring lum wocd 
in wliat place the Soots were, " A hundred pounds laid to bim 
and to bishdrs forever, and to be made a knight of the king^ 
band." 

To the cnthnsiaim whieb war enkindles, may be attributed Us 
lingular laws and customs* We here preieiit iome of die most 
cxtraordinarw 
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emned'tt Carthage their genuttls to die, 
inpaign, although they ivere aeeuMd of 
1 in Da HaUe, that captain Maneheoo, 
id of giving battle, without obainiiv a 
16 was puimhed.^With sudi a penpeC' 
' a battle, generals will become intrepid 
much as posiiUe, and diis is all that is 

New France take flight, they pile the 
ere they are bciond and corded down, as 
lling clodies.r->If they shooM happen to 
lie conquerors, they wmild expire in the 
IS better, therefore, that the vanquished 
, in any manner, though frequently even 

t allowed to combat often with the same 
Mt to inure them to battle; and if their 
aitly, they were accustomed to estermi- 

Scythian provinces gave annually a ftiatt 
ntly, with their own hands, dispatched 
.ulls of the vanquished sened for their 
] of wine they were allowed to drink, 
I number of skulls they possessed. The 
boast of such martial exploits, contem* 
mn feast, without being admitted to ap 
ion formed courageous warriors* 
9 assimilate principles with laws whidi 
ible, they generally fall into unpardon*' 
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I if the head of the dmrch wm not ftf mudi anljt 
otben, unce lie ii a temponU prinoe* 
olai, in hit answer to the Bulgarians, Ibrbidi th 
in Lent, unless there be an vgent necessity. 
: many stratagems which have at various tines bi 
subdue an enemy, perhaps the following, from 

St. PfulUpe, is the most horrid and detestable t 
d humanity : 
g^ese, who supported the pretendons of die Ar 

to the throne of Spsun, had, by iht soeeess of ai 
etrated as far as Madrid. The ooQrtezaM of i 
i«d to destroy the Portuguese asmy ; to eft^ wb 
xidies were in the most eftvenomed state, pecfon 
themselves, went by night to tfat Partugoese tro 
h them in their tents ; the coDsei|oenee of whi 
ess than three weeks, nx thousand Portugoeie p 
seasel Mistaken patriotism I 



WAX-WOBK. 

; been many curious productions of diis kind esAS 
1.' Menage, however, describes one far superioi 
, and which must have appeared a Httle mirai 
1075, the duke de Maine reeeived a gilt cajbii 
of a moderate taUe. On the door was inseribei 
iber of Wit." The inside displayed an aleof« i 
r. In an arm dair was seated a ftgore of the di 
wax, of the roost inimitable resemblancei On < 
;duke dela Roehefoueault, towbomhe presen 
rses for esaminatiosk M. de Maveiltee, and Bobbb 
ieaux were stmding near the arm dwic; In t 
une de Tln»ci^e», %ai lM«Bit ^ >».'^%:«ed« 
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jr, and refusal admittance to evei7 one shabbily dres 
id not discover a geuteel air. So convinced was th 
irorthy of hearing the lectures of her husband, it va 
appear fashionable. In vain our good ketorer consun 
in telling her that fortune does not always give fine da 
losophers. 

Happy, thrice happy, must be the man of letters, ' 
has a mind cultivated and disposed to participate in 
purs'rits. Such a woman also would fully enjoy the ti 
pleasures of niatrimonial intercourse. But where van 
taste impels females to unite themselves to scholars, I 
not to be expected. Glover^s wife, while he was transit 
das, vevenged herself fur his inattentions* 



WRITING. 

IVom the Literary History of France, we extract tl) 
curious particulars : 

llie most ancient mode of writing was on cinders, 
•nd on tables of stone; afterwards on plates of various 
•nrvort^, and similar articles. 

In the book of Job, mention is made of the enstom 
•R stone, and on sheets of lend. It was on tables of 
Motes received the laws written by the finger of G 
The Gauls, in the time of Csesar, wrote on tabks^ b 
they were composed is not known. This manner of 
still retain, in respect to inscriptions, epitaphs, and i 
rials, as we are desirous should reach posterity* 

These early inventions led to the discovery of table 

and as redar is ineomiptibie, breauve o€ \u VavXKroKW 

this wood for their mmt imfwrtanl NinVwvf^. "^tvw 

arlaes (lie celebrated eipressUn q€ Vte WMi\R!«A.v, n(> 
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to Rive the higheit eulogimn of an eioellent work, a ctdn digM 
f«ntfr; that it was worthy to be written on calar, 

A writer in the British Critic, hat however obierved, that Am 
meant flU •/ cedar $ with which Taluable MMS. of parehment 
were anointed to pieserre them from cormpticik And this Biev' 
iter illustrates: ' 

** When such his labors, soeh his saered pi^, 
AsoedBrVjfutcedMOld vindicate from age.** 

Thete tablets were made of die trunks of trees; the ose of then 
sUll exists, but in general they are made of other nuiterials dm 
wood. The same reason which led to prefer the eeAtr to oAe 
trees, induced to write on rvaXf which is incorruptible from it 
nature. Men generally used it to write their testaments, in orde 
the better to preserve them. Thus Juvenal says, Cenu imptereca 
paces. This thin paste of wax was also used on tablets of wood 
that it might more easily admit of erasure. 

St. Isidore of Seville, testifies, that the Greeks and Tuscan 
were the first who used wax to write on. They wrote with ai 
iron bodkin, as they did on the other substances we have nodeed 
But the Romans having forbidden the use of this iustraraent 
they substituted a stylus^ made of the bone of a bixd, or othe 
animal : so that their writings resembled engraving. They ala 
employed reeds, cut in the forms of pens, 

Naude observes, that when he was in Italy (about 16^ lie flav 

•ome uf those waxen tablets called Pugillares, and other* eompoi 

ed of tlie barks of trees, which the ancients employed in lien oi 

paper ; which, he observes, was not then in nae, fur paper is eon 

poaed of linen, and linen was not then knovrn. Hemp, which 1 

an herb, he adds, was known, but wA ^weA. "ashelais, who wtu 

•bout 1540, at the end «jf \v« i^utA \k»>5., xsMgasit^ 

^^^, which had only been Vn «sei.WxitL««vv«>j^ wA.Vix^ 

i« ther^gn of Chnrie. VII. U^io^ Unen ^^^^^^^^J 

*«»rcp. tlwt it is taid hqikj toutt^ q«w»^«*^ ^»^***^ 
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of time, the art of writing connsted in painting 
Is of ink. This novel mode of writing occanoo' 
other nuiterials proper to receive their writing, 
be thin peels of certain trees, plants, and even 
f#, which were prepared for this purpose* Th^ 
fiey began to prepare these skins was Pr^amts^ 
the origin of the Latin name, from whence we 
of parc/mientm These skins are, however, bet- 
St the authors of the purest lAtin, under the 
7. Tliey were so called, beeauae of the mem- 
, of which they were composed. The ancients 
^ three different colors, white, yellow, and pur* 
white parchment was disliked, because it was 
ye soiled tlian the others, and daztkd the eye. 
rote in letters of gold and silver on purple 
I custom continued in the early ages of the 
are yet extant written copies of the evangelists 
vhieh specimens are preserved io the British 

on their side, employed for writing, the bark 
called papyrus. Formerly, there grew great 
the sides of the Nile. It is this plant which 
e to onr paper, although it is composed &f linen 
ese make their paper with silk. The use of pa- 
iquity. It is what the ancient Latinists call 

The honor of this invention is due to the town 
i^ypt. Before the use of parchment and paper 
lans, they contrived to use the thin peel which 
, between the wood of these trees and the bark. 
hey called Hber^ from whence the latin word 
we have derived the names of library and lUnra- 
ean languages, and the Finench their Uvre for 
, instead of folding this bark, this parchment 
nld ours, l>^ev To\VeA\l«k'CR«c?&»s^*^'^«^'*'««^ 
in rfawe wY\\c\> v\«'s ^N^^5B«sfc'wS\^0 
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into oar laag;uage, as well as others. We say a volume ot voluraei^ 
although our books are composed of pages cut, atid bouid to* 
gether. 

The ancients were still more curious than oundves in having 
their books richly conditioned. Besides the tint of purple with 
which they tinged their vellum, and the liquid gold which ihey 
empk>yed for their ink, they were solicitous to enrich with pre* 
cious stones the covers oi' their buoks. In the early ages of the 
church, they painted on the outside commonly a dying Christ. 

The following additional information, takoi from Casley's cat* 
alogue of die MSS. in the king's library, is not less curious : 

** Varro says, that palm leaves (or mallow leaves) were at first 
used for writing on ; from whence the word began and continued 
to signify the leafvS a book^ as well as of a tree or plant. 

** That the ancients wrote or evvBtvuA on 6raw, is manifest 
from several instances; the laws of the twelve tables, and other 
monuments, were kept in tlie capitol, engraved on btass. The 
Romans and Lacedemonians wrote to the Jews in tables of brass. 
There is a small fragment of writing on bark^ near (Hie thounnd 
years old, in the Ckittonian library ; and there are still remaining 
a few old books in libraries abroad, said to be written on the Egyp- 
tian papyrus. 

" Hie art of making paper of cotton, was discovered in the 
eleventh century: the invention of making paper of linen nigi^ 
could not be long after.** This observation diffi^rs from Naude. 



THE END. 
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